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THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


Tue organs of the Administration, in- 
cluding the recognized “ official,” have 
very distinctly indicated the revision and 

eneral reduction of the Tariff, as among 
the important duties to be commended to 
and devolved upon the next Congress at 
its approaching session, by the President 
and his Cabinet. Mr. Secretary Walker, 
we hear almost daily, is devoting him- 
self, earnestly and constantly, to the great 
work of ye Ss the pure doctrines of 
Free Trade—marshaling battalions of fig- 
ures and planting batteries of statistics to 
demonstrate the flagrant iniquities and 
oppressions of the present Tariff. Ru- 
mor saith that he encounters some op- 
position from the Secretary of State, 
who desires the exemption of Iron—the 
staple of his own Pennsylvania—from 
the general crash of Protective Duties; 
but we repose no faith in this. There 
are well understood causes of difference 
between Messrs. Walker and Buchanan, 
but they grow out of, and refer to the 
Succession, and bear but an_ incidental 
relation to the Tariff. Let but the Pre- 
miership in the Cabinet be recognized as 
the step-stone to the Presidency, and 
Mr. Buchanan will deem Iron sufficiently 
a wet by any Tariff, and will prove 

rotection and Free Trade interchange- 
able terms, each implying and running 
into the other, with a fluency of logic 
and pliancy of principle surpassed by 
that of no man but the master of the 
Herr Cline school of Political Econo- 
mists, Silas Wright himself. 


Messrs. Marcy and Bancroft have been 
Protective Tarifh men in their day, but 
that was some years ago; Messrs. 
Walker, Johnson and Mason never 
even professed to be; Mr. Polk himself 
never, except while writing the notorious 
letter to Kane of Pennsylvania. The 
Editor of the Executive Organ counts 
one in this estimate, though no place has 
yet been formally assigned him in the 
Cabinet. We have thus five original, 
consistent, (save Mr. Polk during the in- 
cubation of the Kane letter aforesaid,) 
and thorough enemies of Protection, with 
two converts to Free Trade—Mr. Ban- 
croft, a very thorough one—to bear 
against Mr. Buchanan’s supposed Tariff 
interests—it would be idle to talk of his 
principles—in the formation of the Ad- 
minstration project of a new Tariff. The 
result cannot be doubtful; the bill sub- 
mitted by Mr. Walker, on behalf of the 
Administration, will be the most sweep- 
ingly anti-Protective measure ever pro- 
posed to Congress. 

The utmost ever contended for by Mr. 
Calhoun and the earlier Free Traders 
was a Horizontal Tariff—that is, a uni- 
form ad valorem duty on all articles im- 
ported, and that rate the lowest which 
will yield a revenue adequate to the 
wants of the Government. This would 
seem to be radical enough, and to the 
majority will doubtless appear at least 
eminently simple and practicable. It may 
surprise some of these when we state 
that a citizen of decided ability and large 
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business experience, who has devoted 
much time and thought to this subject, is 
decidedly of the opinion that there is No 
ad valorem rate of duties which, applied 
with rigorous uniformity, would produce 
the amount of revenue required by our 
Government. Make the rate what you 
will—ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty, forty, fifty, or a hundred per 
cent.—he maintains that, either by di- 
ne Imports or lessening Duties, a 
Horizonal Tariff will fail to satisfy the 
necessities of the Government. Thus, if 
the uniform rate of duty be twenty per 
cent., and imports (excluding gold and 
silver, which are exempted) do not ex- 
ceed $100,000,000 per annum; the Reve- 
nue will be deficient. Raise the duty 
uniformly to thirty per cent., and the Im- 
ports (he affirms) will be diminished by 
at least one-third, so that the Revenue 
will still be deficient; and so at any rate, 
foing as high or as low as you please. 
ere is evidently truth at the bottom of 
this suggestion. We know by experi- 
ence, that a uniform rate of twenty per 
cent.—which was deemed the Revenue 
standard—did not, and will not, afford 
sufficient Revenue. We do not know by 
experience that any rate will do so. 
iscriminations will doubtless be made 
in any Tariff which may be adopted, while 
the amount of revenue raised must be 
nearly the same under any Tariff. The 
vital question remains: How shall we 
discriminate? on what principle? to 
what end? There are but these two ways 
open to us: either to impose higher rates 
of duty on those articles which come in 
competition with our own products, wares 
and fabrics, with lower rates on such at- 
ticles as are not, and hardly can be, pro- 
duced in our country; or else im 
lower rates on foreign products entering 
into direct competition with those of our 
own country, and higher on such as are 
not produced here. The former plan is 
Protection ; the latter, Free Trade ; all be- 
~ this is mere detail and circumstance. 
us, the present Tariff imposes a duty of 
or 
n; twenty-five on dressed or 


only five per cent. on furs undse 
om the oi 
cut furs; and thirty-five on fur hats. 


This is Protection. e consequence of 
this discrimination has been the almost 
total exclusion of foreign hats, since this 
Tariff was enacted, and a corresponding 
extension of the hat manufacture in this 
country. The duty on hats is nearly 
double what it was prior to the enactment 
of this Tariff, but hats are no dearer, as all 
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know—in the average, they are cheaper. 
Beside the exteneen of hat a el 
an entirely new business for this coun- 
try—that of cutting and dressing furs— 
has been called into existence by this Tar- 
iff. Previously, with an equal duty on 
dressed and undressed furs, ours were im- 
ported ready dressed from Germany, at 
prices which paid a profit to the manufac- 
turer there. Now they are imported on 
the skin, and a considerable number of 
American workmen make good wages at 
cutting and dressing them. The results 
are: more work, more wages, and a great- 
er variety of employment here, while the 

rice of dressed furs to our hatters has 

n, if not diminished, certainly not in- 
creased. This is but one of a hundred 
cases wherein the sphere of American In- 
dustry has been widened, and its recom- 

ense increased by the present Tariff. 

nder a Horizontal Tariff, or one discrim- 
inating for revenue solely, no such re- 
sults would have been realized. The 
German fur-dresser would have command- 
ed our markets under such a Tariff, and 
borne down any American competition. 
If an American had undertaken to dress 
furs, he must have begun by offering the 
product cheaper than the German article, 
in order to secure a market. The mo- 
ment he did so, or had secured a single 
customer in any way, the attention of the 
New York agent of the German fur-cut- 
ters would be arrested by the circumstance, 
and he would say, “ this interloper must 
be broken down, or my business is gone. 
I must sell Somakoaleal any price—till 
he is driven out of the market.” This 
has been done in the case of plain cottons, 
of pins, and scores of other home manu- 
factures, while in their infancy, and be- 
fore Protection came to their rescue. It 
will be done yet with many others if the 
Tariff shall this winter be cut down to the 
revenue standard. 

The idea advanced by the Globe, and 
more recently insisted on by the Consti- 
tution, thata strictly Revenue Tariff must 
discriminate Sm home production, is 
undoubtedly logical and correct. The 
basis ofa purely Revenue Tariff is the as- 
sumption that the Tariff should be so ad- 
justed as to raise the requisite amount of 
revenue by the lowest possible duties. 
The duties composing a Tariff being felt 
(according to the Free Trade hypothesis,) 
only as burthens, it is the obvious dictate 
of policy and justice that those burthens 
be rendered my ht as possible. We will 
suppose, then, that the exigencies of the 
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nation require the raising of five millions 
er annum upon the articles, tea, coffee, 
ats, boots and shoes, and dye-stufis— 
the first two not produced here, nor en- 
tering into the composition of as! fabric 
which is; the next three manufactured 
largely among us, yet likely (in the ab- 
sence of Protective Duties) to be largely 
imported ; the last, a material requisite in 
many manufactures, necessary to us, but 
in the main only found in foreign coun- 
tries. Now Protection would discrimi- 
nate by putting only a nominal, if any, 
duty onthe dye-woods, a far higher and 
efficiently Protective Duty on the hats, 
boots and shoes; and imposing just such 
duties on the tea and coffee as would be 
likely to make up the requisite amount of 
revenue, varying this duty from time to 
time, as the wants of the Government 
should dictate, but leaving the others fix- 
ed and constant. On the other hand, 
Free Trade would impose lower duties on 
the hats, boots and shoes, because higher 
would check their importation and dimin- 
ish the revenue ; with higher on tea, cof- 
fee, and dyes, because higher duties on 
these cate» scarcely affect the amount of 
importation. Such are the two systems, 
between which, when distinctly presented 
and generally understood, the people will 
determine. Meantime, a temporary deci- 
sion is to be made for them by the over- 
thy Administration majority in the 
XXIXth Congress. 
Yet it is hardly probable that a 
thorough remodeling of the Tariff will 
be effected at the coming session. The 
Administration majority is made up of 
hostile clans, who on!y united upon Polk 
and Dallas under the pressure of a great 
and common exigency. Hatred and 
dread of Mr. Clay and the Whigs created 
the strong pressure from without which 
forced them into coherence. In the new 
Congress those who were cheated by the 
letter to Kane and similar devices, will be 
heard as well as the authors of the fraud 
—perhaps not by Representatives who 
were personally among the dupes, but by 
many who owe their election to such, 
and who will be constrained by the in- 
stinct of self-preservation to humor and 
satisfy them as far as possible. Scores 
who have not the least objection to Free 
Trade in the abstract have yet very de- 
cided objections to the repeal of the 
Protection now afforded ‘to Iron, or 
Sugar, or Salt, or some other article 
which forms the staple of their respective 
districts. Pennsylvania and Louisiana 
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are very unlikely to furnish half a dozen 
votes in all for any modification of the 
seg Tariff which does not impose far 

igher than Revenue duties on [ron and 
Sugar. We doubt, then, the practicabili- 
ty of uniting a majority of each House 
upon any consistent, genuine Free Trade 
measure. The speeches may all sustain 
such a bill; the votes will not. And 
yet it is more than probable that Party 
necessity—the demand of the Cotton 
States that the Tariff shall be reduced, 
under penalty of their secession from Mr. 
Polk, and the apparent expediency of 
doing something to keep in countenance 
the clamor which was raised throughout 
the Presidential canvass founded upon 
the alleged injustice and inequality of the 
present Tarifi—its favoritism to the Rich 
at the expense of the Poor, &c., &c.— 
will strongly impel the new Congress to 
attempt some sort of modification of 
change in its details. The success of 
this attempt would seem to depend main- 
ly on the course of the sincere and tho- 
rough Free Traders from the Cotton 
States. If they give their assent and aid 
to some contrivance dubbed a Compro- 
mise of the Tariff question—one of those 
frequent projects whose distinguishing 
principle is an absence and negation of 
all principle—the scheme may succeed, 
let Pennsylvania do as she will. ff 
they demur and insist on a whole mea- 
sure, it must fail. 

And why should it not fail? Among 
our Twenty Millions of People, how 
many really desire a remodeling of the 
Tariff? How many really believe that 
the country can be made richer or hap- 
pier thereby? How many believe that 
our National Industry will be more fully 
employed or more liberally rewarded ? 
Some such there are doubtless; for no 
assumption is so palpably unsound as to 
find no believer ; but what proportion do 
the advocates of a radical change in the 
Tariff bear to our whole thinking, voting 
people? In our judgment they are not 
one-third at the most. That there may 
be some unimportant defects of detail in 
the present Tariff, we do not question— 
it would be strange if there were none, 
among so many items—that there have 
been some gross and mischievous misin- 
terpretations of it, made by the late 
Secretary of the Treasury and still per- 
sisted in, we are quite aware. But the 
correction of these is a business very un- 
like that which is contemplated and will 
be attempted this winter by the enemies 
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of the present Tariff’ To any such 
change as they contemplate, we cannot 
doubt that a large majority of the People 


are decidedly adverse. ey may not 
see fit, at present, to proffer active mani- 
festations of this feeling ; they may con- 
sider action untimely or useless, and 
quietly await the developments of the 
approaching session ; but if every voter 
were asked to-morrow, ‘* What will you 
have done with the Tariff?” we believe 
an overwhelming majority would reply 
«Let it alone.” & 
In fact, whatever hostility to the prin- 
ciple or details of the present Tariff ma 
be said to exist in the Northern States, is 
based on social rather than economical 
considerations, and impelled rather by 
ae ee or hatred of wealth than by dis- 
ike to Protection per se. The impulse is 
rather Jacobinic than in any strict sense 
Politicaleven. It is the everlasting class 
war of a portion of those who HAVE NOT 
inst the mass of those who HAVE. 
ag ne the North, but especially in 
New England, a large proportion of the 
convertible capital a of late been in- 
vested in manufactures. The stately edi- 
fices which inclose the spinning-jennies 
and power-looms are relatively novelties, 
upstarts, intruders on the landscape. The 
trade of the whole country centres upon 
them ; the farmer takes his surplus pro- 
ducts weekly to the neighboring factory 
village; his sons and daughters repair 
thither for employment, when none more 
attractive is presented. The wealth in- 
vested in lands, stock, &c., &c., is far less 
conspicuous: you may pass it a hundred 
times, without suspecting that one man 
owns a thousand acres, and is worth a 
hundred thousand doliars ;—if you do 
know this, the right of property is hal- 
lowed by patient acquisition, or by life- 
long possession. But the factory is a 
Jonah’s gourd—an exhalation; the two 
or three prominent stockholders are pre- 
sumed the owners, substantially, of the 
whole—the masters of the time and re- 
compense of hundreds of young men and 
women—and are hated therefor by a large 
class, with a vehemence and intensity 
rarely inspired by the arch-enemy of 
souls. There are thousands of farmers 
in New Hampshire, for example, whose 
freeholds have been largely increased in 
value by these very factories, which now 
afford them liberal prices and cash pay- 
ment for their produce, yet who would 
rejoice to see every factory and railroad 
swept from the face of the Tand. This is 
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a Soins which they were not reasoned 
into and cannot be reasoned out of, but 
one which forms the principal stock in 
trade of the lowest order of political de- 
m es, who husband and work it up 
with an assiduity and skill which would 
Jead to fortune in any business less thrift- 
less than theirs. Such is the ground- 
work and character of New England 
hatred of Protection, so far as it exists. 

That the country is to be convulsed 
with a fresh anti-Tariff crusade, is there- 
fore inevitable. The subaltern officers of 
the host which triumphed in Mr. Polk’s 
election—the captains of fifties and file- 
leaders of tens, who manufacture the 
public opinion of the party—will never 
rest rest satisfied till they have signalized 
their victory by some decided attack on 
the nation’s prosperity. General thrift 
and contentment are to them sore calami- 
ties. Let the people mainly be well em- 
dager paid, satisfied with their con- 

ition, and steadily, though moderately, 
improving their circumstances—the more 
efficient buying land and building houses, 
while even the humblest are putting away 
a trifle in the savings-bank or some 
cracked tea-pot against a rainy day—and 
your village demagogue dwindles into a 
very paltry insignificance. What avails 
the dignity of bar-room oracle, if the la- 
boring class are at work week-days, and 
at church on the Sabbath? Who so 
mad as hope to hold a Loco-Foco major- 
ity, where the children divide their secu- 
lar hours between work and school, and 
are constant at church and the Sunday- 
school? Stony ground this for your Eh 
Moores, Davezacs and Dorrs to vee | 
upon; they will never get back their 
seed. Let the great mass be quietly at 
work, with plenty in their homes and 
God in their hearts, and the oratorical 
champions of «* Workingmen’s Rights,” 
‘the Toiling Millions,” and all that, will 
be driven to the dire necessity of going 
to work themselves, instead of figuring 
and flourishing as tide-waiters, post-mas- 
ters, contractors, etc., on the strength of 
their asserted influence over the people, 
and the number of votes they control and 
secure to “ the party.” 

Let no one misunderstand us as con- 
demning or sneering at any right-minded 
effort for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the working-classes, or any other. 
There is room enough for improvement, 
surely—and we trust that all good men 
are laboring, or soon will be, to effect it, 
by whatever means may to them seem 
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most promising and effective. If there 
be any new ideas, new plans, calculated 
to accelerate and ensure the desired con- 
summation, let them have earnest heed 
and cordial acceptance. Need enough is 
there of improvement in the circum- 
stances, in the hearts, in the lives, of 
mankind—whether living in mansions or 
hovels—whether dining from off gold 
or pewter. The selfishness and heed- 
lessness of the rich—the destitution 
and helplessness of the poor—the sym- 
pathy and active beneficence which 
should be universal, but deplorably 
are not—the dreary emptiness, the 
roveling baseness, of life—the Heaven 
Earth should be, and the Hell it is—old 
and hard-worn as these truths are, let 
them be repeated, and varied, and empha- 
sized, and dwelt upon daily—they can- 
not be too earnestly and too often. Let 
them reverberate from the pulpit, the ly- 
ceum, the forum, the fireside. The truth 
of eternity fears not confutation nor dis- 
paragement from the truth discovered yes- 
terday—if truth it be—and falsehoods 
but test and freshly exhibit its celestial 
temper. But the everlasting babblement 
of the political hucksters of the sorrows 
and wrongs of the poor—the preachers 
of universal anarchy and hatred—the 
sub-architects of ruin, who would burn 
the edifice which shelters the commu- 
nity, and leave its inmates houseless and 
homeless, in order to build themselves a 
domicil from the remnants—this and these 
have no real gag ge to any idea of 
Social Reform, or the elevation of the 
Laboring Classes. Ask those who have 
followed the trade of compassionating 
the dear people through a lifetime, have 
amassed wealth, and risen to be even 
Governors and Secretaries of the Navy 
by it. “Sirs, what have you ever done 
for the toiling millions you pity so much 
and so profitably? We see what your 
compassion has done for Dt but what 
has it effected for them? Has it procured 
them wisdom, virtue, work when they 
needed it,or even bread? Has it wrought 
out for them any elevation save the tran- 
sient and perilous elation obtained in your 
congenial grog-shops? Show us some 
goal you have effected, or no longer pro- 
ane with your lips and pervert to your 
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own selfish ends, watchwords which 
ought to be dear to every human heart, 
but which you render loathsome to 
thousands.” 

To the sincere, unselfish Reformer, in 
whatever sphere, the wanton renewal of 
the Tariff convulsion cannot fail to be 
most unwelcome. The Republic is in- 
ternally at peace—labor generally well 
employed—wealth rapidly increasing— 
temperance and morality gaining ground 
—with a steady, popular advance in in- 
telligence, refinement and comfort. It is 
in such a period, if any, that Social [m- 
rere and Progress are possible. 

ar instantly arrests all these; and a 
Social War as thoroughly as any other. 
The anti-Tariff crusade now preparing, is 
plainly of this class—a war of cotton 
upon wool—of farms on factories—of 
labor upon capital. Such is the clear in- 
tent of its contrivers ; and, whatever the 
result, the contest, during its continuance, 
must engross obs attention, and ar- 
rest the march of improvement. It will 
create and inflame jealousy, hatred and 
strife, where nought should exist but 
confidence, harmony and peace, Let the 
blame rest only where it ought! 

Mr. Polk’s followers, and especially 
his Secretary of the Treasury, appear to 
be preparing to make his term a busy 
and eventful one. Mr. Walker was an 
early and most indefatigable laborer in 
the Texas conspiracy; he is now the 
chief engineer of the meditated attack 
on the Tariff, and the head architect o 
the projected Keoreyey | of the Sub- 
Treasury. He ought to be a man of rare 
talents, in view of the work on his hands. 

Should Mr. Polk’s term prove one of 
anxiety and collision, it will not be the 
fault of those who opposed his election. 
They desired peace, and still desire it. 
They have not been eager to censure 
him; they would have preferred to find 
his Administration one which they could 
re with entire forbearance, if not 
with decided favor. If he chooses rather 


to wage war upon them, by assailing the 
interests and prosperity of the country, 
they must meet the crisis as patriotism 
shall dictate, and with undaunted confi- 
dence in the ultimate triumph of the 


right. 
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PARAPHRASE OF HORACE. 
ODE XXX.—BOOK III. 
BY HERMENEUTES. 


I wave finished me a trophy 
More unperishing than brass, 

Loftier than the royal structure 
Reared from an eternal base, 

Which, in Egypt's ancient Jand, 
Lifts its head above the sand. 


5 EOCENE 
Pet. ase ‘ 
penGin.', fs SoM 
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Trophy which the eating shower 
Tries in vain to waste away, 

Which the north wind, in its power, 
Cannot crumble to decay, 

Nor the countless years of time 
Rolling on in track sublime. 


ip IES + 
ple Dad Sol a 


I shall never all expire, 

E’en though in the grave I lie ; 
Still shall burn a quenchless fire, 
Though its earthly fuel die ; 

And upon the glowing page 
1 shall breathe from age to age. 


ene ae 


Long as to the capitol 
Up the holy priest shall go, 

With the young and silent girl, 
Virgin through her days below, 

Loud shall laud the sons of men, 
With fresh praise, my stirring pen. 


Where Aufidus headlong brawls— 
Where the shallow Daunus glides, 
Straying through the flowery walls 
That inclose his winding sides— 
By the lips of old and young 
Shall my deathless praise be sung ; 


As the man of humble race ie 
First who taught th’ Molian lyre, 

Reveling in its native grace, 
To breathe Italian life and fire : 

Oh! I shall never, never die, 
Though all beside forgotten lie ! 4g 


Take thy well-earned, lofty flight, ag 
Muse! and stretch sy aring wing, é. 4 
Till the rays of flaming hght eH 


Thick unto thy pinions cling ! 
Gird my brows with Delphic wreath, 
For I triumph over death ! 
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THE AMERICAN DRAMA. 


A biogtaphist of Berryer calls him 
“homme qui, dans sa description, demande 
le plus grande quantité possible dantithése” 
—but that ever recurring topic, the de- 
cline of the drama, seemsto have consum- 
ed, of late, more of the material in ques- 
tion than would have sufficed fora dozen 

rime ministers—even admitting them to 
French. Every trick of thought and 
every harlequinade of phrase have been 
put in operation forthe purpose “ de nier 
ce qui est, et w expliquer ce qui n'est pas.” 

Ce qui west pas:—for the drama has 
not declined. The facts and the philoso- 
phy of the case seem to be these. The 
great opponent to Progress is Conserva- 
tism. In other words—the great adver- 
sary of Invention is I mitation :—the pro- 
positions are in spirit identical. Just as 
an art is imitative, is it stationary. The 
most imitative arts are the most prone to 
repose—and the converse. Upon the 
utilitarian—upon the businessarts, where 
Necessity impels, Invention, Necessity’s 
well-understood offspring, is ever in at- 
tendance. And the less we see of the 
mother the less we behold of the child. 
No one complains of the decline of the 
art of Engineering. Here the Rea- 
son, which never retrogrades, or re- 
poses, is called into a But Jet us 

lance at Sculpture. We are not worse, 

ere, than the ancients, let pedantry say 
what it may (the Venus of Canova is 
worth at any time two of that of Cleom- 
enes), but it is equally certain that we 
have made, in general, no advances ; and 
Sculpture, properly considered, is perhaps 
the most imitative of all arts which have 
a right to the titleof Artat all. Looking 
next at Painting, we find that we have to 
boast of progress only in the ratio of the 
inferior imitativeness of Painting when 
compared with Sculpture. As farindeed 
as we have any means of judging, our im- 
provement has been exceedingly little, 
and did we know anything of ancient Art 
in this department, we might be astonish- 
ed at discovering that we had advanced 
even far less than we suppose. As re- 
ace Architecture, whatever progress. we 


ave made, has been precisely in those 

particulars which have no reference to 

imitation :—that is to say we have im- 

proved the utilitarian and not the orna- 

mental provinces of the art. Where Rea- 
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The American Drama. 





son predominated, we advanced ; where 
mere Feeling or Taste was the guide, we 
remained as we were. 

Coming to the Drama, we shall see 
that in its mechanisms we have made 
progress, while in its spirituality we have 
done little or nothing for centuries cer- 
tainly—and, perhaps, little or nothing for 
thousands of years. And thisis because 
what we term the spirituality of the dra- 
ma is precisely its imitative portion—is 
exactly that portion which distinguishes 
it as one of the principal of the imitative 
arts. 

Sculptors, painters, dramatists, are, 
from the very nature of their material,— 
their spiritual material—imitators—con- 
servatists—prone to repose in old Feeling 
and in antique Taste. For this reason— 
and for this reason only—the arts of 
Sculpture, Painting and the Drama have 
not advanced—or have advanced feebly, 
and inversely in the ratio of their imita- 
tiveness. 

But it by no means follows that either 
has declined. All seem to have declined, 
because they have remained stationary 
while the multitudinous other arts (of 
reason) have flitted so rapidly by them. 
In the same manner the traveler by rail- 
road can imagine that the trees by the 
way-side are retrograding. The trees in 
this case are absolutely stationary—but 
the Drama has not been altogether so, al- 
though its progress has been so slight as 
not to interfere with the general effect— 
that of seeming retrogradation or deciine. 

This seeming retrogradation, however, 
is to all practical intents an absolute one. 
Whether the drama has declined, or whe- 
ther it has merely remained stationary, is 
a point of no importance, so far as con- 
cerns the public encouragement of the 
drama. It is unsupported, in either case, 
because it does not deserve support. 

But if this stagnation, or deterioration, 

ws out of the very idiosyncrasy of the 
oe itself, as one of the principal of the 
imitative arts, how is it possible that a 
remedy shall be applied—since it is clear- 
ly impossible to alter the nature of the 
art, and yet leave it the art which it now 
is? 

We have already spoken of the im- 
provements effected, in Architecture, in 
all its utilitarian departments, and in the 
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PARAPHRASE OF HORACE. 


ODE XXX.—BOOK III. 
BY HERMENEUTES. 


I wave finished me a trophy 
More unperishing than brass, 

Loftier than the royal structure 
Reared from an eternal base, 

Which, in Egypt’s ancient Jand, 
Lifts its head above the sand. 


Trophy which the eating shower 
Tries in vain to waste away, 

Which the north wind, in its power, 
Cannot crumble to decay, 

Nor the countless years of time 
Rolling on in track sublime. 


I shall never all expire, 

E’en though in the grave I lie ; 
Still shall burn a quenchless fire, 
Though its earthly fuel die ; 

And upon the glowing page 
1 shall breathe from age to age. 


Long as to the capitol 
Up the holy priest shall go, 

With the young and silent girl, 
Virgin through her days below, 

Loud shall laud the sons of men, 
With fresh praise, my stirring pen. 


Where Aufidus headlong brawls— 
Where the shallow Daunus glides, 
Straying through the flowery walls 
That inclose his winding sides— 
By the lips of old and young 
Shall my deathless praise be sung ; 


As the man of humble race 

First who taught th’ olian lyre, 
Reveling in its native grace, 

To breathe Italian life and fire : 
Oh! I shall never, never die, 

Though all beside forgotten lie ! 


Take thy well-earned, lofty flight, 
Muse! and stretch thy daring wing, 

Till the rays of flaming light 
Thick unto thy pinions cling ! 

Gird my brows with Delphic wreath, 
For I triumph over death ! 
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THE AMERICAN DRAMA. 


A biographist of Berryer calls him 
“Phomme qut, dans sa description, demande 
le plus grande quantité possible Pantithese” 
—but that ever recurring topic, the de- 
cline of the drama, seemsto have consum- 
ed, of late, more of the material in ques- 
tion than would have sufficed fora dozen 

rime ministers—even admitting them to 
be French. Every trick of thought and 
every harlequinade of phrase have been 
put in operation forthe purpose “ denier 
ce qui est, ct a’ expliquer ce qui n'est pas.” 

Ce qui n'est pas:—for the drama has 
not declined, The facts and the philoso- 
phy of the case seem to be these. The 
great opponent to Progress is Conserva- 
tism. In other words—the great adver- 
sary of Invention is I mitation:—the pro- 
positions are in spirit identical. Just as 
an art is imitative, is it stationary. The 
most imitative arts are the most prone to 
repose—and the converse. Upon the 
utilitarian—upon the business arts, where 
Necessity impels, Invention, Necessity’s 
well-understood offspring, is ever in at- 
tendance. And the less we see of the 
mother the less we behold of the child. 
No one complains of the decline of the 
art of Engineering. Here the Rea- 
son, which never retrogrades, or re- 
poses, is called into play. But let us 
once at Sculptnre. We are not worse, 

ere, than the ancients, let poeeey say 
what it may (the Venus of Canova is 
worth at any time two of that of Cleom- 
enes), but it is equally certain that we 
have made, in general, no advances ; and 
Sculpture, properly considered, is perhaps 
the most imitative of all arts which have 
a right to the title of Artat all. Looking 
next at Painting, we find that we have to 
boast of progress only in the ratio of the 
inferior imitativeness of Painting when 
compared with Sculpture. As far indeed 
as we have any means of judging, our im- 
provement has been ex ingly little, 
and did we know anything of ancient Art 
in this department, we might be astonish- 
ed at discovering that we had advanced 
even far less than we suppose. As re- 
om Architecture, whatever progress we 

ave made, has been precisely in those 
particulars which have no reference to 
imitation :—that is to say we have im- 
proved the utilitarian and not the orna- 
mental provinces of the art. Where Rea- 

VOL, I.—NO, II. 9 


son predominated, we advanced ; where 
mere Feeling or Taste was the guide, we 
remained as we were. 

Coming to the Drama, we shall see 
that in its mechanisms we have made 
progress, while in its spirituality we have 
done little or nothing for centuries cer- 
tainly—and, perhaps, little or nothing for 
thousands of years. And thisis because 
what we term the spirituality of the dra- 
ma is precisely its imitative portion—is 
exactly that naar which distinguishes 
it as one of the principal of the imitative 
arts. 

Sculptors, painters, dramatists, are, 
from the very nature of their material,— 
their spiritual material—imitators—con- 
servatists—prone to repose in old Feeling 
and in antique Taste. For this reason— 
and for this reason only—the arts of 
Sculpture, Painting and the Drama have 
not advanced—or have advanced feebly, 
and inversely in the ratio of their imita- 
tiveness. 

But it by no means follows that either 
has declined. All seem to have declined, 
because they have remained stationary 
while the multitudinous other arts (of 
reason) have flitted so rapidly by them. 
In the same manner the traveler by rail- 
road can imagine that the trees by the 
way-side are eo ome p The trees in 
this case are absolutely stationary—but 
the Drama has not been altogether so, al- 
though its progress has been so slight as 
not to interfere with the general effect— 
that of seeming retrogradation or decline. 

This seeming retrogradation, however, 
is to all practical intents an absolute one. 
Whether the drama has declined, or whe- 
ther it has merely remained stationary, is 
a point of no importance, so far as con- 
cerns the public encouragement of the 
drama. It is unsupported, in either case, 
because it does not deserve support. 

But if this stagnation, or deterioration, 

ws out of the very idiosyncrasy of the 
a itself, as one of the principal of the 
imitative arts, how is it possible that a 
remedy shal! be a it is clear- 
ly impossible to alter the nature of the 
art, and yet leave it the art which it now 
is? 

We have already spoken of the im- 
provements effected; in Architecture, in 
all its utilitarian departments, and in the 
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Drama at all the points of its mechanism. 
** Wherever Reason predominates we ad- 
vance ; where mere Feeling or Taste is 
the guide, we remain as we are.” We 
wish now to suggest that, by the engrait- 
ing of Reason upon Feeling and Taste, we 
shall be able, and thus alone shall be 
able, to force the modern Drama into the 
production of any profitable fruit. 

At present, what is it we do? We 
are content if, with Feeling and Taste, a 
dramatist does as other dramatists have 
done. The most successful of the more 
immediately modern play-wrights has 
been Sheridan Knowles and to play 
Sheridan Knowles seems te be the high- 
est ambition of our writers for the stage. 
Now the author of ‘“ The Hunchback,” 
possesses what we are weak enough to 
term the true “dramatic feeling,” and 
this true dramatic feeling he has mani- 
fested in the most preposterous series of 
imitations of the Elizabethan drama, by 
which ever mankind were insulted and 
beanies Not only did he adhere to the 
old plots, the old characters, the old ape 
conventionalities throughout; but, he 


went even so far as to persist in the ob-, 


solete phraseologies of the Elizabethan 
period—and just in proportion to his ob- 
stinacy and absurdity at all points, did 
we pretend to like him the better, and 
pretend to consider him a great dramatist. 

Pretend—jor every particle of it was 
pretence. Never was enthusiasm more 
utterly false than that which so many 
«respectable audiences” endeavored to 
get up for these plays—endeavored to 

et up, first, because there was a general 
esire to see the drama revive, and 
secondly, because we had been all along 
entertaining the fancy that “ the decline 
of the drama” meant little, if anything, 
else than its deviation from the Eliza- 
bethan routine—and that, consequently, 
the return to the Elizabethan routine was, 
and of necessity must be, the revival of 
the drama. 

But if the principles we have been at 
some trouble in explaining, are true—and 
most profoundly do we feel them to be 
so—il the spirit of imitation is, in fact, 
the real source of the drama’s stag- 
nation—and if it is so because of the 
tendency in all imitation to render Rea- 
son subservient to Feeling and to Taste 
— it is clear that only by deliberate coun- 
teracting of the spirit, and of the tendency 
of the spirit, we can hope to succeed in 
the drama’s revival. 

The first thing necessary is to burn or 
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bury the “old models,” and to forget, 
as quickly as possible, that ever a play 
has been penned. The second thing is 
to consider de novo what are the ca- 
bilities of the drama—not merely what 
itherto have been its conventional pur- 
om The third and last point has re- 
erence to the composition of a play 
(showing to the fullest extent these capa- 
bilities), conceived and constructed with 
Feeling and with Taste, but with Feel- 
ing and Taste guided and controlled in 
— ticular by the details of Reason 
—of Common Sense—in a word of a 
Natural Art. 
» It is obvious, in the meantime, that 
towards the good end in view, much may 
be effected by discriminative criticism on 
what has already beendone. The field, 
thus stated, is of course, practically il- 
limitable—and to Americans the Ameri- 
can drama is the special point of interest. 
We propose therefore, in a series of pa- 
pers, to take a somewhat deliberate sur- 
evey of some few of the most noticeable 
American plays. We shall do this with- 
out reference either to the date of the 
composition, or its adaptation for the 
closet or the stage. We shall speak with 
absolute frankness both of merits and 
defects—our principal object being un- 
derstood not as that of mere commentary 
on the individual play—but on the 
drama in general, and on the American 
drama in especial, of which each indi- 
vidual play is a constituent part. We 
will commence at once with 


TortTeEsa, THE UsurRER. 


This is the third dramatic attempt of 
Mr. Willis, and may be regarded as par- 
ticuiarly successful, since it has received, 
both on the stage andin the closet, no 
stinted measure of commendaticn. This 
success, as well as the high reputation of 
the author, will justify us in a more ex- 
tended notice of the play than might, un- 
der other circumstances, be desirable. 

The story runs thus :—Tortesa, an 
usurer of Florence, and whose character 
is a mingled web of good and evil feel- 
ing, gets into his possession the palace 
and lands of a certain Count Falcone. 
The usurer would wed the daughter 
(Isabella) of Faleone—not through love, 
but, in his own words, 


“To please a devil that inhabits him”— 


in fact to mortify the pride of the nobility, 
and avenge himself of their scorn. He 
therefore bargains with Falcone [a nar- 
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row-souled villain] for the hand of Isa- 
bella. The deed of the Falcone property 
is restored to the Count, upon an agree- 
ment that the lady shall marry the usurer 
—this contract being invalid should 
Falcone change his mind in regard to 
the marriage, or should the maiden 
demur—but valid should the wedding 
be prevented through any fault of Tor- 
tesa, or through any accident not spring- 
ing from the will of the father or 
child. The first Scene makes us aware 
of this bargain, and introduces us to Zip- 
pa, a glover’s daughter, who resolves, 
with a view of befriending Isabella, to 
feign a love for Tortesa [which, in fact, 
she partially feels] hoping thus to break 
off the match. 

The second Scene makes us acquainted 
with a young painter, (Angelo) poor, but 
of high talents and ambition, and with 
his servant, (Tomaso) an old bottle-loving 
rascal, entertaining no very exalted opi- 
nion of his master’s abilities. ‘Tomaso 
does some injury toa picture, and Angelo 
is about to run him through the body, when 
he is interrupted by asudden visit from the 
Duke of Florence, attended by Falcone. 
The Duke is enraged at the murderous 
attempt, but admires the paintings in the 
studio. Finding that the rage of the 

reat man will prevent his patronage if 
ire knows the aggressor as the artist, 
Angelo passes off Tomaso as himself, 
(Angelo) making an exchange of names. 
This is a point of some importance, as it 
introduces the true Angelo toa job which 
he had Jong coveted—the painting of the 
po of Isabella, of whose beauty he 

ad become enamored through report. 
The Duke wishes the portrait painted. 
Falcone, however, on account of a pro- 
mise to Tortesa, would have objected to 
admit to his daughter's presence the hand- 
some Angelo, but in regard to Tomaso, 
has no scruple. Supposing Tomaso to 
be Angelo and the artist, the count writes 
a note to Isabella, requiring her « to ad- 
mit the painter Angelo.” The real An- 
elo is thus admitted. He and the lady 
ove at first sight, (much in the manner 
of Romeo and Juliet,) each ignorant of 
the other’s attachment. 

The third Scene of the second Act is 
occupied with a conversation between 
Falcone and Tortesa, during which a let- 
ter arrives from the Duke, who, having 
heard of the intended sacrifice of Isabella, 
offers to redeem the Count’s lands and 
Jace, and desires him to preserve his 
daughter for a certainCount Julian. But 
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Isabella,—who, before seeing Angelo, 
had been willing to sacrifice herself for 
her father’s sake, and who, since seeing 
him, had entertained hopes of escaping 
the hateful match through means of a 
plot entered into by herself and Zippa— 
isabella, we say, is now in despair. To 
gain time, she at once feigns a love for 
the usurer, and indignantly rejects the 
proposal of the Duke. The hour for the 
wedding draws near. The lady has pre- 
pared a sleeping potion, whose eflects 
resemble those of death. (Romeo and 
Juliet.) Sheswallows it—knowing that 
her supposed corpse would lie at night, 
pursuant to an old custom, in the saiic- 
tuary of the cathedral ; and believing that 
Angelo—whose love for herself she has 
elicited, by a stratagem, from his own 
lips—will watch by the body, in the 
strength of his devotion. Her ultimate 
design (we may suppose, for it is not 
told) is to confess all to her lover, on 
her revival, and throw herself upon his 
protection — their marriage being con- 
cealed, and herself regarded as dead by 
the world. Zippa, who really loves An- 
gelo—(her love for Tortesa, it must be 
understood, is a very equivocal feeling, 
for the fact cannot be denied that Mr. 
Willis makes her love both at the same 
time)—Zippa, who really loves Angelo 
—who has discovered his passion for Is- 
abella—and who, as weil as that lady, 
believes that the painter will watch the 
corpse in the cathedral, — determines, 
through jealousy, to prevent his so do- 
ing, and with this view informs Tortesa 
that she has learned it to be Angelo’s de- 
sign to steal the body, for artistical pur- 
fa short as a model to be used in 

is studio. The usurer, in consequence, 
sets a guard at the doors of the cathedral. 
This guard does, in fact, prevent the 
lover from watching the corpse, but, it 
appears, does not prevent the lady, on 
her revival and disappointment in not see- 
ing the one she sought, from passing un- 
perceived from the church. Weakened 
by her long sleep, she wanders aimlessly 
through the streets, and at length finds 
herself, when just sinking with exhaus- 
tion, at the door of her father. She has 
no resource but toknock. The Count— 
who here, we must say, acts very much 
as Thimble of old—the knight, we mean, 


of the “scolding wife”—maintains that 


she is dead, and shuts the door in her face. 
In other words, he supposes it to be the 
ghost of his daughter who speaks ; and 
so the lady is left to perish on the steps. 
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Meantime Angelo is absent from home, 
attempting to get access to the cathedral ; 
and his servant, Tomaso, takes the op- 
portunity of absenting himself also, and 
of induiging his bibulous propensities 
while perambulating the town. He finds 
Isabella as we left her; and, through mo- 
tives which we will leave Mr. Willis to 
explain, conducts her unresistingly to 
Angelo’s residence, and——depos.ts her in 
Angelo’s bed. The artist now returns— 
Tomaso is kicked out of doors—and we 
are not told, but left to presume, that a 
full explanation and perfect understanding 
are brought about between the lady and 
her lover. 

We find them, next morning, in the 
studio, where stands, leaning against an 
easel, the portrait (a full length) of Isa- 
bella, with curtains adjusted before it. 
The stage-directions, moreover, inform 
us that “the back wall of the room is 
such as to form a natural ground for the 
picture.” While Angelo is occupied in 
retouching it, he is interrupted by the 
arrival of Tortesa with a guard, and is 
accused of having stolen the corpse from 
the sanctuary—the lady, meanwhile, 
having stepped behind the curtain. The 
usurer insists upon seeing the painting, 
with a view of ascertaining whether any 
new touches had been put upon it, which 
wou!d argue an examination, post mortem, 
of those charms of neck and bosom which 
the living [sabella would not have un- 
veiled. Resistance is vain—the curtain 
is torn down; but, to the surprise of An- 

lo, the lady herself is discovered, * with 

er hands crossed on her breast, and her 
eyes fixed on the ground, standing mo- 
tionless in the frame which had contained 
the picture.” The tableau, we are to be- 
lieve, deceives Tortesa, who steps back 
to contemplate what he supposes to be 
the portrait of his betrothed. In the mean 
time the guards, having searched the 
house, find the veil which had been 
thrown over the imagined corpse in the 
sanctuary; anj, upon this evidence, the 
artist is carried before the duke. Here 
he is accused, not only of sacrilege, but 
of the murder of Isabella, and is about to 
be condemned to death, when his mistress 
comes forward in person; thus resigning 
herself to the usurer to save the life of 
her lover. But the nobler nature of Tor- 
tesa now breaks forth ; and, smitten with 
admiration of the lady’s conduct, as well 
as convinced that her love for himself 
was feigned, he resigns her to Ange'o— 
although now feeling and acknowledging 
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for the first time that a fervent love has, 
in his own bosom, assumed the place of 
that misanthropic ambition which, hither- 
to, had alone actuated him in seeking her 
hand. Moreover, he endows Isabella 
with the lands of her father Faicone. 
The lovers are thus made happy. The 
usurer weds Zippa; and the curtain drops 
upon the promise of the duke to honor 
the double nuptials with his presence. 

This story, as we have given it, hangs 
better together (Mr. Willis will pardon 
our modesty) and is altogether more easily 
comprehended, than in the words of the 
lay itself. We have really put the best 
Pace upon the matter, and presented the 
whole in the simplest and clearest light 
in our power. We mean to say that 
« Tortesa” (partaking largely, in this re- 
spect, of the drama of Cervantes and Cal- 
deron) is over-clouded—trendered misty— 
by a world of unnecessary and imperti- 
nent mmirygue. This folly was adopted 
by the Spanish comedy, and is imitated 
by us, with the idea of — ace 
tion,” “ business,” “ vivacity.” But vi- 
vacity, however desirable, can be attained 
in many other ways, and is dearly pur- 
chased, indeed, when the price is intelli- 
gibility. 

The truth is that cant has never attained 
a more owl-like dignity than in the dis- 
cussion of dramatic principle. A modern 
stage critic is nothing, if not a lofty con- 
temner of all things simple and direct. 
He delights in mystery—revels in mysti- 
fication—has transcendental notions con- 
cerning P. S. and O. P., and talks about. 
‘stage business and stage effect,” as if 
he were discussing the differential calculus. 
For much of all this, we are indebted to 
the somewhat over- profound criticisms of 
Augustus William Schlegel. 

But the dicta of common sense are of 
universal application, and, touching this 
matter of intrigue, if, from its superabun- 
dance, we are compelled, even in the 
quiet and critical perusal of a play, to 
pause frequently and reflect long—to re- 
read passages over and over again, for the 
purpose of gathering their bearing upon 
the whole—of maintaining in our mind a 
general connection—what but fatigue can 
result from the exertion? How then 
when we come to the representation ?— 
when these passages—trifiing, perhaps, in 
themselves, Pat important when consider- 


ed in relation to the plot,—are hurried 
and blurred over in the stuttering enunci- 
ation of some miserable rantipole, or 
omitted altogether through the constitu- 
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tional lapse of memory so peculiar to 
those lights of the age and stage, bedight 
(from being of no conceivable use) su- 
pernumeraries? For it must be borne in 
mind that these bits of intrigue (we use 
the term in the sense of the German crit- 
ics) appertain generally, indeed altogeth- 
er, to the after-thoughts of the drama—to 
the under plots—are met with, conse- 
quently, in the mouth of the lacquies and 
chamber-maids—and are thus consigned 
to the tender mercies of the stelle minores. 
Of course we get but an imperfect idea 
of what is going on before our eyes. 
Action after action ensues whose mystery 
we cannot unlock without the little key 
which these barbarians have thrown 
away and lost. Our weariness increases 
in proportion to the number of these em- 
barrassments, and if the play escape dam- 
nation at all, it escapes in spite of that in- 
trigue to which, in nine cases out of ten, 
the author attributes his success, and 
which he will persist in valuing exactly 
in proportion to the misapplied labor it 
has cost him. 

But dramas of this kind are said, in our 
customary parlance, to ** abound in plot.” 
We have never yet met any one, how- 
ever, who could tell us what precise ideas 
he connected with the phrase. A mere 
succession of incidents, even the most 
spirited, will no more constitute a plot, 
than a multiplication of zeros, even the 
most infinite, will result in the production 
of aunit. This all will admit—but few 
trouble themselves to think farther. The 
common notion seems to be in favor of 
mere complexity; but a plot, properly un- 
derstood, is perfect only inasmuch as we 
shall find ourselves unable to detach from 
it or dwsarrange any single incident in- 
volved, without destruction to the mass. 
This we say is the point of perfection—a 
point never yet attained, but not on that 
account unattainable. Practically, we 
may consider a plot as of high excellence, 
when no one of its component parts shall 
be susceptible of removal without detri- 
ment to the whole. Here, indeed, is a 
vast lowering of the demand—and with 
less than this no writer of refined taste 
should content himself. 

As this subject is not only in itself of 
great importance, but will have at all 
re a bearing upon what we shall say 

ereafter, in the examination of various 
plays, we shall be pardoned for quoting 
from the « Democratic Review” some pas- 
sages (of our own) which enter more 
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particuiarly into the rationale of the sub- 
ject: 

* All the Bridgewater treatises have 
failed in noticing the great idiosyncrasy 
in the Divine system of adaptation :—that 
idiosyncrasy which stampsthe adaptation 
as divine, in distinction from that which 
is the work of merely human construe- 
tiveness. I speak of the complete mutu- 
ality of adaptation. For example :—in 
human constructions, a particular cause 
has a particular effect—a particular pur- 
pose brings about a particular object; 
but we see no reciprocity. The effect 
does not re-act upon the cause—the ob- 
ject does not change relations with the 
purpose. In Divine constructions, the 
object is either object or purpose as we 
choose to regard it, while the purpose ig 
either purpose or object; so that we can 
never (abstractly—without concretion— 
without reference to facts of the moment) 
decide which is which. 

“ For secondary example :—In polar cli- 
mates, the human frame, to maintain its 
animal heat, requires, for combustion in 
the capillary system, an abundant suppl 
of highly azotized foo!, such as train oil. 
Again: — in polar climates nearly the 
sole food afforded man is the oil of abund- 
ant seals and whales. Now whether is 
oil at hand because imperatively demand- 
ed? or whether is it the only thing de- 
manded because the only thing to be ob- 
tained? It is impossible to say :—there 
is an absolute reciprocity of adaptation 
for which we seek in vain among the 
works of man. 

“The Bridgewater tractists may have 
avoided this point, on account of its ap- 
parent tendency to overthrow the idea of 
cause in general—consequently of a First 
Cause—of God. But it is more probable 
that they have failed to perceive what no 
one preceding them has, to my know- 
ledge, perceived. 

The pleasure which we derive from 
any exertion of human ingenuity, is in 
the direct ratio of the approach to this 
species of reciprocity between cause and 
effect. In the construction of plot, for 
example, in fictitious literature, we should 
aim at so arranging the points, or inci- 
dents, that we cannot distinctly see, in re- 
spect to any one of them, whether that one 
depends from any one other or upholds it. 
In this sense, of course, perfection of plot 
is unattainable in fact—because Man is 
the constructor. , The plots of God are 
perfect. The Universe is a plot of God.” 
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The pleasure derived from the contem- 
lation of the unity resulting from plot, 
is far more intense than is ordinarily sup- 
posed, and, as in Nature we meet with 
no such combination of zncident, apper- 
tains to a very lofty region of the ideal. 
In speaking thus we have not said that 
plot is more than an adjunct to the drama 
—more than a yew distinct and sepa- 
rable source of pleasure. It is not an 
essential. In its intense artificiality it 
may even be conceived injurious in a 
certain degree (unless constructed with 
consummate skill) to that real life-likeness 
which is the soul of the drama of charac- 
ter. Good dramas have been written with 
very little plot—capital dramas might be 
written with none at all. Some plays of 
high merit, having plot, abound in irrele- 
vant incident—in incident, we mean, 
which could be displaced or removed al- 
ther without effect upon the plot it- 
self, and yet are by no means objectiona- 
ble as dramas; and for this reason—that 
the incidents are evidently irrelevant— 
obviously episodical. Of their digressive 
nature the spectator is so immediately 
aware, that he views them, as they arise, 
in the simple light of interlude, and does 
not fatigue his attention by attempting to 
establish for them a connection, or more 
than au illustrative connection, with the 
eat interests of the subject. Such are 
the plays of Shakspeare. But all this is 
very different from that irrelevancy of in- 
trigue which disfigures and very usually 
damns the work of the unskillful artist. 
With him the great error lies in mconse- 
quence. Underplot is piled upon under- 
plot (the very word is a paradox), and all 
to no purpose—to no end. The interposed 
incidents have no ultimate effect upon the 
main ones. They may hang upon the 
mass—they may even coalesce with it, 
or, as in some intricate cases, they may 
be so intimately blended as to be lost 
amid the chaos which they have been in- 
strumental in bringing about—but still 
they have no portion in the plot, which 
exists, if at all, independently of their in- 
fluence. Yet the attempt is made by the 
author to establish and demonstrate a de- 
pendence—an identity ; and it is the obvi- 
ousness of this attempt which is the cause 
of weariness in the spectator, who, of 
course, cannot at once see that his atten- 
tion is challenged to no purpose—that in- 
trigues so obtrusively forced upon it, are 
to be found, in the end, without effect 

upon the leading interests of the play. 
*«* Tortesa” will afford us plentiful ex- 
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amples of this irrelevancy of intrigue—of 
this misconception of the nature and of 
the capacities of plot. We have said that 
our digest of the story is more easy of 
comprehension than the detail of Mr. 
Willis. If so, it is because we have for- 
borne to give such portions as had no in- 
fluence upon the whole. These served 
but to embarrass the narrative and fatigue 
the attention. How much was irrelevant 
is shown by the brevity of the espace in 
which we have recorded, somewhat at 
length, all the influential incidents of a 
drama of five acts. There is scarcely a 
scene in which isnot to be found the germ 
of an underplot—a germ, however, which 
seldom proceeds beyond the condition of 
a bud, or, if so fortunate as to swell into 
a flower, arrives, in no single instance, at 
at the dignity of fruit. Zippa, a lady alto- 
gether without character (dramatic) is 
the most pertinacious of all conceivable 
concoctors of plans never to be matured 
—of vast designs that terminate in noth- 
ing—of cul-de-sac machinations. She 
plots in one page and counterplots in the 
next. She schemes her way from P. 8. 
to O. P., and intrigues perseveringly from 
the footlights to the slips. A very sin- 
gular instance of the inconsequence of 
her maneuvres is found towards the con- 
clusion of the play. The whole of the 
second scene, (occupying five pages,) in 
the fifth act, is obviously introduced for 
the purpose of giving her information, 
through Tomaso’s means, of Angelo’s ar- 
rest for the murder of Isabella. Upon 
learning his danger she rushes from the 
stage, to be present at the trial, exclaim- 
ing that her evidence can save his life. 
We, the audience, of course applaud, and 
now look with interest to her movements 
in the scene of the judgment hall. She, 
Zippa, we think, is somebody after all ; 
she will be the means of Angelo’s salva- 
tion; she will thus be the chief unravel- 
ler of the plot. All eyes are bent, there- 
fore, upon Zippa—but alas, upon the 
point at issue, Zippa does not so much as 
open her mouth. It is scarcely too much 
to say that not a single action of this im- 

rtinent little busybody has any real 
influence upon the play :—yet she appears 
upon every occasion—appearing only to 
perplex. 

Similar things abound ; we should not 
have space even to allude to them all. 
The whole conclusion of the play is su- 
pererogatory. The immensity of pure 
fuss with which it is overloaded, forces 
us to the reflection that all of it might 
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have been avoided by one word of expla- 
nation to the duke—an amiable man who 
admires the talents of Angelo, and who, 
to prevent Isabella’s marrying against her 
will, had previously offered to free Falcone 
of his bonds to the usurer, That he would 
free him now, and thus set all matters 
straight, the spectator cannot doubt for 
an instant, and he can conceive no better 
reason why explanations are not made, 
than that Mr. Willis does not think mf 
per they should be. In fact, the whole 
drama is exceedingly ill motrvirt. 

We have already mentioned an inadvert- 
ence, in the fourth Act, where Isabella is 
made to escape from the sanctuary through 
the midst of guards who prevented the 
ingress of Angelo. Another occurs where 
Falcone’s conscience is made to reprove 
him, upon the appearance of his daugh- 
ter’s supposed ghost, for having occa- 
sioned her death by forcing her to marry 
against her will. ‘The author had forgot- 
ten that Falcone submitted to the wed- 
ding, after the duke’s interposition, only 
upon Isabella’s assurance that she really 
loved the usurer. In the third Scene, too, 
of the first Act, the imagination of the 
spectator is no doubt a little taxed, when 
he finds Angelo, in the first moments of 
his introduction to the palace of Isabella, 
commencing her portrait by laying on 
color after color, before he has made any 
attempt at an outline. In the last Act, 
moreover, Tortesa gives to Isabella a deed 


** Of the Falcone palaces and lands, 
And all the money forfeit by Falcone.” 


This is a terrible blunder, and the more 
important as upon this act of the usurer 
depends the development of his new-born 
sentiments of honor and virtue—depends, 
in fact, the most salient pont of the play. 
Tortesa, we say, gives to Isabella the 
lands forfeited by Falcone; but Tortesa 
was surely not very generous in giving 
what, clearly, was not his own to give. 
Falcone had not forfeited the deed, which 
had been restored to him by the usurer, 
and which was then in his (Falcone’s) 
possession. Hear Tortesa: 


** He put it in the bond, 
That if, by anyyumor of my own, 
Or accident that came not from himself, 
Or from hisdaughter’s will, the match were 
marred, 
His tenure stood intact.” 


Now Falcone is still resolute for the 
match ; but this new generous “ humor” 
of Tortesa induces him (Tortesa) to de- 
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cline it. Falcone’s tenure is then intact; 
he retains the deed; the usurer is giving 
away property not his own. 

As a drama of character, «‘ Tortesa” is 
by no means open to so many objections 
as when we view it in the light of its 
plot; but it is still faulty. e merits 
are so exceedingly negative, that it is 
difficult to say anything about them. 
The Duke is nobody; Falcone, nothing ; 
Zippa, less than nothing. Angelo ma 
be regarded simply as the medium through 
which Mr. Willis conveys to the reader 
his own glowing feelings—his own re- 
fined and delicate fancy—(delicate, yet 
bold)—his own rich voluptuousness of 
sentiment—a voluptuousness which 
would offend in almost any other lan- 
guage than that in which it is so skillfully 
appareled. Isabella is—the heroine of 
the Hunchback. The revolution in the 
character of Tortesa—or rather the final 
triumph of his innate virtue—is a dra- 
matic point far older than the hills. It 
may be observed, too, that although the 
representation of no human character 
should be quarreled with for its incon- 
sistency, we yet require that the incon- 
sistencies be not absolute antagonisms to 
the extent of neutralization: they may 
be permitted to be oils and waters, but 
they must not be alkalies and acids. 
When, in the course of the dénouement, 
the usurer bursts forth into an eloquence 
virtue-inspired, we cannot sympathize 
very heartily in his fine speeches, since 
they proceed from the mouth of the self- 
same egotist who, urged by a disgusting 
vanity, uttered so many sotticisms (about 
his fine legs, &c.) in the earlier passages 
of the play. Tomaso is, upon the whole, 
the best personage. We recognize some 
originality in his conception, and concep- 
tion was seldom more admirably carried 
out. 

One or two observations at random. 
In the third Scene of the fifth Act, Tomaso, 
the buffoon, is made to assume paternal 
authority over Isabella, (as usual, without 
sufficient purpose,) by virtue of a law 
which Tortesa thus expounds: 


“* My gracious liege, there is a law in Flo- 
rence, 

That if a father, for no guilt or shame, 

Disown and shut his door upon his daughter, 

She is the child of him who succors her, 

Who, by the shelter of a single night, 

Becomes endowed with the authority 

Lost by the other.” 


No one, of course, can be made to be- 
lieve that any such stupid law as this 
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ever existed either in Florence or Tim- 
buctoo; but, on the ground le vrai 
nest pas toujours le vraisemblable, we say 
that even its real existence would be no 
justification of Mr. Willis. It has an air 
of the far-fetched—of the desperate— 
which a fine taste will avoid as a pesti- 
lence. Very much of the same nature 
is the attempt of Tortesa to extort a se- 
cond bond irom Falcone. The evidence 
which convicts Angelo of murder is ridi- 
culously frail. The idea of [sabella’s 
assuming the place of the portrait, and so 
deceiving the usurer, is not only glaringly 
improbable, but seems adopted from the 
** Winter’s Tale.” But in this latter play, 
the deception is at least possible, for the 
human figure but imitates a statue. What, 
however, are we to make of Mr. W.’s 
stage direction about the back wall’s be- 
ing “so arranged as to form a natural 
ground for the picture?” Of course, the 
very slightest movement of Tortesa (and 
he makes many) would have annihilated 
the illusion by disarranging the perspec- 
tive; and in no manner could this latter 
have been arranged at all for more than 
one particular point of view—in other 
words, for more than one particular per- 
son in the whole audience. The “asides,” 
moreover, are unjustifiably frequent. The 
prevalence of this folly (of speaking 
aside) detracts as much from the acting 
merit of our drama generally, as any other 
inartisticality. It utterly destroys veri- 
similitude. People are not in the habit of 
soliloquizing aloud—at least, not to any 
positive extent; and why should an au- 
thor have to be told, what the slightest 
reflection would teach him, that an au- 
dience, by dint of no imagination, can or 
will conceive that what is sonorous in 
their own ears at the distance of fifty 
feet, cannot be heard by an actor at the 
distance of one or two? 

Having spoken thus of “ Tortesa”— 
in terms of nearly unmitigated censure— 
our readers may be surprised to hear us 
say that we think highly of the drama 
as a whole—and have little hesitation in 
ranking it before most of the dramas of 
Sheridan Knowles. Its leading faults 
are those of the modern drama generally 
—they are not peculiar to itself—while 
its great meritsare. If in support of our 
opinion, we do not cite points of commen- 
dation, it is because those form the mass 
ofthe work. And were we to speak of 
fine passages, we should speak of theen- 
tire play. Nor by “fine jorny bea do 
We mean passages of merely fine lan- 
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e, embodying fine sentiment, but 
such as are replete with truthfulness, and 
teem with the loftiest qualities of the dra- 
matic art. Potnts—capital points abound; 
and these have far more to do with the 
general excellence of a play, than a too 
speculative criticism has been willing to 
admit. Upon the whole we are proud of 
*«‘ Tortesa”—and here again, for the fif- 
tieth time at least, record our warm admi- 
ration of the abilities of Mr. Willis. 

We proceed now to Mr. Longfellow’s 


Spanish STuDENT. 


The reputation of its author as a poet, 
and as a graceful writer of prose, is, of 
course, long and deservedly established— 
but as a dramatist he was unknown be- 
fore the publication of this play. Upon 
its original gigi in ‘Graham’s 
Magazine,” the general opinion was 

eatly in favor—ii not exactly of “The 
Spanish Student”—at all events of the 
writer of Outre-Mer. But this general 
opinion is the most equivocal thing in the 
world. Itis never self-formed. It has 
very seldom indeed an original develop- 
ment. In regard to the work of an al- 
ready famous or infamous author it de- 
cides, to be sure, with a laudable promp- 
titude; making up all the mind that it 
has, by reference to the reception of the 
author’s immediately previous publica- 
tion ;—making up thus the ghost of a 
mind pro tem.—a species of critical sha- 
dow, that fully answers, nevertheless, all 
the purposes of a substance itself, until 
the substance itself shall be forthcoming. 
But, beyond this point, the general opi- 
nion can only be considered that of the 

ublic, as a man may call a book his, 
beavis bought it. ‘Then a new writer 
arises, the shop of the true, thoughtful, or 
critical opinion, is not simultaneously 
thrown open—is not immediately set up. 
Some weeks elapse ; and, during this in- 
val, the public, at a loss where to procure 
an opinion of the débutant, have necessa- 
rily no opinion of him at all, for the 
nonce. 

The popular voice, then, which ran so 
much in favor of “The Spanish Student,” 
upon its original issue, should be looked 
upon as merely the ghost pro tem.—as 
based upon critical decisions respecting 
the previous works of the author—as ha- 
ving reference in no manner to “The 
Spanish Student” itself—and thus as ut- 
terly meaningless and valueless per se. 

e few—by which we mean those 
who think, in contradistinction from the 
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many who think they think—the few 
who think at first hand, and thus twice 
before speaking at all—these received the 
play with a commendation somewhat less 
prononcée — somewhat more guardedly 
qualified — than Professor Longfellow 
might have desired, or may have been 
taught to expect. Still the composition 
was approved upon the whole. The few 
words of censure were very far, indeed, 
from amounting to condemnation. The 
chief defect insisted upon was the feeble- 
ness of the dénouement, and, generally, 
of the concluding scenes, as compared 
with the opening passages. We are not 
sure, however, that anything like detailed 
criticism has been attempted in the case 
—nor do we propose now to attempt it. 
Nevertheless, the work has interest, not 
only within itself, but as the first drama- 
tic effort of an author who has remarka- 
bly succeeded in almost every other de- 
partment of light literature than that of 
the drarra. It may be as well, therefore, 
to speak of it, if not analytically, at least 
somewhat in detail; and we cannot, per- 
haps, more suitably commence than by a 
quotation, without comment, of some of 
the finer passages : 


‘**And, though she is a virgin outwardly, 
Within she is a sinner; like those panels 
Of doors and altar-pieces the old monks 
Painted in convents, with the Virgin Mary 
On the outside, and on the inside Venus.” 


“1 believe 
That woman, in her deepest degradation, 
Holds something sacred, something unde- 
filed, 
Some pledge and keepsake of her higher 
nature, 
And, like the diamond in the dark, retains 
Some quenchless gleam of the celestial 
light.” 


** And we shall sit together unmolested, 

And words of true love pass from tongue to 
tongue, 

As singing birds from one bough to an- 
other.” 


** Our feelings and our thoughts 
Tend ever on and rest not in the Present. 
As drops of rain fall into some dark well, 
And from below comes a scarce audible 
sound, 
So fall our thoughts into the dark Here- 
after, 
And their mysterious echo reaches us.” 


*“‘Her tender limbs are still, and, on her 
breast, 

The cross she prayed to, ere she fell asleep, 

Rises or falls with the soft tide of dreams, 

Like a light barge safe moored.” 
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‘* Hark ! how the large and ponderous mace 
of Time 


Knocks at the golden portals of the day !” 


* The lady Violante, bathed in tears 

Of love and anger, like the maid of Colchis, 

Whom thou, another faithless Argonaut, 

Br won that golden fleece, a woman’s 
ove, 

Desertest for this Glaucé.” 


** T read or sit in reverie and watch 
The changing color of the waves that break 
Upon the idle sea-shore of the mind.” 


**T will forget her. All dear recollections 

Pressed in my heart, like flowers within a 
book, 

Shall be torn out and scattered to the 
winds.” 


*O yes! I see it now— 

Yet rather with my heart than with mine 
eyes, 

So faint it is. 
thither, 

Freighted with prayers and hopes, and for- 
ward urged 

Against all stress of accident, as, in 

The Eastern Tale, against the wind and 
tide 

Great ships were drawn to the Magnetic 
Mountains.” 


And all my thoughts sail 


** But there are brighter dreams than those 
of Fame, 

Which are the dreams of Love! Out of the 
heart 

Rises the bright ideal of these dreams, 

As from some woodland fount a spirit rises 

And sinks again into its silent deeps, 

Ere the enamored knight can touch her 
robe ! 

*Tis this ideal that the soul of Man, 

Like the enamored knight beside the foun- 
tain, 

Waits for upon the margin of Life’s stream; 

Waits to behold her rise from the dark 
waters, 

Clad in a mortal shape! Alas, how many 

Must wait in vain! The stream flows ever- 
more, 

But from its silent deeps no spirit rises ! 

Yet I, born under a propitious star, 

Have found the bright ideal of my dreams.” 


** Yes; by the Darro’s side 

My childhood passed. I can remember 
still 

The river, and the mountains capped with 
snow ; 

The villages where, yet a little child, 

I told the traveler’s fortune in the street ; 

The smuggler’s horse ; the brigand and the 
shepherd ; 

The march across the moor; the halt at 
noon ; 

The red fire of the evening camp, that 
lighted 
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The forest where we slept; and, farther 
back, 

As in a dream, or in some former life, 

Gardens and palace walls.” 


“ This path will lead us to it, 
Over = wheat-fields, where the shadows 
sai 
Across the running sea, now green, now 
blue, 
And, like an idle mariner on the ocean, 
Whistles the quail.” 


These extracts will be universally ad- 
mired. They are graceful, well express- 
ed, imaginative, and altogether replete 
with the true poetic feeling. We quote 
them now, at the begining of our review, 
by way of justice to the poet, and because, 
in what follows, we are not sure that we 
have more than a very few words of what 
may be termed commendation to bestow. 

he “Spanish Student” has an un- 
fortunate beginning, in a most unpar- 
donable, and yet, to render the matter 
worse, in a most indispensable “ Pre- 
face :” 


“The subject of the following play,” 
says Mr. L., “is taken in part from the 
beautiful play of Cervantes, La Gitanilla. 
To this source, however, I am indebted for 
the main incident only, the love of a Span- 
ish student for a Gipsy girl, and the name 
of the heroine, Preciosa, I have not fol- 
lowed the story in any of its details. In 
Spain this subject has been twice handled 
dramatically ; first by Juan Perez de Mont- 
alvan, in La Gitanilla, and afterwards by 
Antonio de Solis y Rivadeneira in La Gi- 
tanillade Madrid. ‘The same subject has 
also been made use of by Thomas Middle- 
ton, an English dramatist of the seventeenth 
century. His play is called The Spanish 
Gipsy. The main plot is the same as in 
the Spanish pieces ; but there runs through 
it a tragic underplot of the loves of Rodrigo 
and Dona Clara, which is taken from an- 
other tale of Cervantes, La Fuerza de la 
Sangre. The reader who is acquainted 
with La Gitanilla of Cervantes, and the 
plays of Montalvan, Solis, and Middleton, 
will perceive that my treatment of the sub- 
ject differs entirely from theirs.” 


Now the autorial originality, properly 
considered, is threefold. There is, first, 
the originality of the general thesis ; sec- 
ondly, that of the several incidents, or 
thoughts, by which the thesis is devel- 
oped ; and, thirdly, that of manner, or tone, 


by which means alone, an old subject, 
even when developed through hackney- 
ed incidents, or thoughts, may be made to 
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produce a fully original effect—which, af- 
ter all, is the end truly in view. 

But originality, as it is one of the high- 
est, is also one of the rarest of merits. 
In America it is especially, and very re- 
markably rare :—this through causes suf- 
ficiently well understood. We are con- 
tent per force, therefore, asa general thing, 
with either of the lower branches of orig- 
inality mentioned above, and would re- 
gard with high favor indeed any author 
who should supply the great desideratum 
in combining the three. Still the three 
should be combined ; and from whon, if 
not from such men as Professor Longfel- 
low—it not from those who occupy the 
chief niches in our Literary Temple— 
shall we expect the combination? But 
in the present instance, what has Profes- 
sor Longfellow accomplished? Is he 
original at any one point? Is he original 
in respect to the first and most important 
of our three divisions? “ The subject of 
the following play,” he says himself, “ is 
taken in part from the beautiful play of 
Cervantes, La Gitanilla.” “ To this source, 
however, I am indebted for the main inci- 
dent only, the love of the Spanish Stu- 
dent for a Gipsy Girl, and the name of 
the heroine, Preciosa.” 

The Italics are our own, and the words 
Italicized involve an obvious contradic- 
tion. We cannot understand how “the 
love of the Spanish Student for the 
Gipsy Girl” can be called an “ incident,” 
or even a “main incident,” at all. In 
fact, this love—this discordant and there- 
fore eventful or incidentful love—is the 
true thesis of the drama of Cervantes. It 
is this anomalous “love” which origi- 
nates the incidents by means of which, 
itself, this « love,” the thesis, is develop- 
ed. Having based his play, then, upon 
this **love,” we cannot admit his claim to 
originality upon our first count; nor has 
he any night to say that he has adopted 
his “* subject” “in part.” It is clear that 
he has adopted it altogether. Nor would 
he have been entitled to claim originality 
of subject, even had he based his story 
upon any varzety of love arising between 
parties naturally separated by prejudices 
of caste—such, for example, as those 
which divide the Brahmin from the Pari- 
ah, the Ammonite from the African, or 
even the Christian from the Jew. For 
here in its ultimate analysis, is the real 
thesis of the Spaniard. But when the 
drama is founded, not merely upon this 
general thesis, but upon this general the- 
sis in the identical application given it by 
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Cervantes—that is to say upon the preju- 
dice of caste exemplified in the case of a 
Catholic, and this Catholic a Spaniard, 
and this Spaniard a student, and this 
Student loving a Gipsy, and this Gipsy a 
dancing-girl, and this dancing-girl bearing 
the name Preciosa—we are not altogether 
pespans to be informed by Professor 

ngfellow that he is indebted for an 
‘incident only” to the “ beautiful Gitan- 
illa of Cervantes.” 

Whether our author is original upon 
our second and third points—in the true 
incidents of his story, or in the manner 
and tone of their handling—will be more 
distinctly seen as we proceed. 

It is to be regretted that «« The Spanish 
Student” was not sub-entitled «A Dra- 
matic Poem,” rather than “A Play.” 
The former title would have more fully 
conveyed the intention of the poet; for, 
of course, we shall not do Mr. Longfel- 
low the injustice to suppose that his de- 
sign has been, in any respect, a play, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
Whatever may be its merits in a merely 
poetical view, “ The Spanish Stadent” 
could not be endured upon the stage. 

Its plot runs thus :—Preciosa, the 
daughter of a Spanish gentleman, is sto- 
len, while an infant, by Gipsies; brought 
up as his own daughter, and as a dancing- 
girl, by a Gipsy leader, Crusado; and by 
him betrothed to a young Gipsy, Barto- 
lomé. At Madrid, Preciosa loves and is 
beloved by Victorian, a student of Alcalda, 
who resolves to marry her, notwithstand- 
ing her caste, rumors involving her puri- 
ty, the dissuasions of his friends, and his 
betrothal to an heiress of Madrid. Pre- 
ciosa is also sought by the Count of La- 
ra,a roué. She rejects him. He forces 
his way into her chamber, and is there 
seen by Victorian, who, misinterpreting 
some words overheard, doubts the fideli- 
ty of his mistress, and leaves her in an- 
ger, after challenging the Count of Lara. 
In the duel, the Count receives his life at 
the hands of Victorian; declares his ig- 
norance of the understanding between 
Victorian and Preciosa ; boasts of favors 
received from the latter; and, to make 
good his words, produces aring which 
she gave him, he asserts, as a pledge of 
her love. This ring is a duplicate of one 
previously given the girl by Victorian, 
and known to have been so given, by the 
Count. Victorian mistakes it for his own, 
believes all that has been said, and aban- 
dons the field to his rival, who, immedi- 
ately afterwards, while attempting to pro- 
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cure access to the Gipsy, is assassinated 
by Bartolomé. Meantime, Victorian, 
wandering through the country, reaches 
Guadarrama. Here he receives a letter 
from Madrid, disclosing the treacher 
practised by Lara, and telling that Preei- 
osa, rejecting his addresses, had been, 
through his instrumentality, hissed from 
the stage, and now again roamed with 
the Gipsies. He goes in search of her; 
finds her in a wood near Guadarrama; 
approaches her, disguising his voice; she 
recognizes him, pretending she does not, 
and unaware that he knows her inno- 
cence ; a conversation of equivoque en- 
sues; he sees his ring upon her finger; 
offers to purchase it; she refuses to part 
with it; a full éclaircissement takes place ; 
at this juncture, a servant of Victorian’s 
arrives with “ news from court,” giving 
the first intimation of the true parentage 
of Preciosa. The lovers set out, forth- 
with, for Madrid, to see the newly disco- 
vered father. On the route, Bartolomé 
dogs their steps ; fires at Preciosa ; misses 
her; the shot is returned; he falls; and 
** The Spanish Student” is concluded. 
This plot, however, like that of «« Tor- 
tesa,” looks better in our naked digest 
than amidst the details which develop 
only to disfigure it. The reader of the 
play itself will be astonished, when he 
remembers the name of the author, at the 
inconsequence of the incidents—at the ut- 
ter want of skill—of art—manifested in 
their conception and introduction. In 
dramatic writing, no principle is more 
clear than that nothing should be said or 
done which has nota tendency to deve- 
lop the catastrophe, or the characters. 
But Mr. Longfellow’s play abounds in 
events and conversations that have no 
ostensible purpose, and certainly answer 
noend. In what light, for example, since 
we cannot suppose this drama intended 
for the stage, are we to regard the second 
scene of the second act, where a long di- 
alogue between an Archbishop and a Car- 
dinal is wound up by a dance from Pre- 
ciosa? The Pope thinks of abolishing 
public dances in Spain, and the priests in 
question have been delegated to examine, 
personally, the proprieties or improprie- 
ties of such exhibitions. With this view, 
Preciosa is summoned and required to give 
a specimen of her skill. Now this, in a 
mere spectacle, would do very well; for 
here all that is demanded is an occasion 
or an excuse for a dance; but what busi- 
ness has it in a pure drama? or in what 
regard does it further the end of a drama- 
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tic poem, intended only to be read? In 
the same manner, the whole of Scene the 
eighth, in the same act, is occupied with 
six lines of stage directions, as follows: 


*“ The Theatre. The orchestra plays 
the Cachuca. Sound of castanets behind 
the scenes. The curtain rises and disco- 
vers Preciosa in the attitude of com- 
mencing thedance. The Cachuca. Tu- 
mult. Hisses. Cries of Brava! and 
Aguera! She falters and pauses. The 
music stops. General confusion. Preci- 
osa faints.” 


But the inconsequence of which we 
complain will be best exemplified by an 
entire scene. We take Scene the Fourth, 
Act the First : 


An inn on the road to Alealé. BAauTasar 
asleep on a bench. Enter Cuispa. 
Cutspa. And here we are, half way to 

Alcala, between cocks and midnight. Body 

o’ me! whataninnthis is! The light out 

and the landlord asleep! Hola! ancient 

Baltasar ! 

Baxrasar (waking). Here I am. 

Curspa. Yes, there you are, like a one- 
eyed alcalde in a town without inhabitants. 
Bring a light, and let me have supper. 

Baxirasar. Where is your master ? 

_Cuispa. Do not trouble yourself about 
him. We have stopped a moment to breathe 
our horses; and if he chooses to walk up 
and down in the open air, looking into the 
sky as one who hears it rain, that does not 
satisfy my hunger, you know. But be 
quick, for I am in a hurry, and every one 
stretches his legs according to the length 
of his coverlet. What have we here? 

Baurasar (setting a light on the table). 
Stewed rabbit. 

Cuuspa (eating). Conscience of Porta- 
legre! stewed kitten, you mean ! 

ALTAsAR. And a pitcher of Pedro Xi- 
menes, with a roasted pear in it. 

Cuispa (drinking). Ancient Baltasar, 
amigo! you know how to cry wine and sell 
vinegar. I tell you this is nothing but 
vino tinto of La Mancha, with a tang of 
the swine-skin. 

Batrasar. I swear to you by Saint Si- 
mon and Judas, it is all as I say. 

Cuispa. And I swear to you by Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul, that it is no such 
thing. Moreover, your supper is like the 
hidalgo’s dinner—very little meat and a 
great deal of table-cloth. 

Baurasar. Ha! ha! ha! 

Cutspa. And more noise than nuts, 

Baurasar. Ha! ha! ha! You must 
have your joke, Master Chispa. But shall 
I not ask Don Victorian in to take a draught 
of the Pedro Ximenes? 

Cuispa. No; you might as well say, 
“* Don’t you want some ?” to a dead man. 


[ August, 


Baurasar. Why does he go so often to 
Madrid? 

Cuispa. For the same reason that he 
eats no supper. Heis in love. Were you 
ever in love, Baltasar? 

Baxrasar. I was never out of it, good 
a It has been the torment of my 

ife. 

Cutspa. What! are you on fire, too, old 
hay-stack? Why, we shall never be able 
to put you out. 

Vicrorian (without). Chispa! 

Cuispa. Go to bed, Pero Grullo, for the 
cocks are crowing. 

Vicrorian. Ea! Chispa! Chispa! 

Cuispa. Fa! Sehor. Come with me, 
ancient Baltasar, and bring water for the 
horses. I will pay for the supper to-mor- 
row. [Ereunt. 


Now here the question occurs—what is 
accomplisbed ?—how has the subject been 
forwarded? We did not need to learn 
that Victorian was in love—that was 
known before; and all that we glean is 
that a stupid imitation of Sancho Panza 
drinks, in the course of two minutes, (the 
time occupied in the perusal of the scene) 
a bottle of Vino Tinto by way of Pedro 
Ximenes, and devours a stewed kitten in 
place of a rabbit. 

In the beginning of the play this Chis- 
pa is the valet of Victorian; subsequently 
we find him the servant of another; and 
near the dénouement, he returns to his ori- 
ginal master. No cause is assigned, and 
not even the shadow of an object is at- 
tained; the whole tergiversation being 
but another instance of the gross inconse- 
quence which abounds in the play. 

The author's deficiency of skill is es- 
pecially evinced in the scene of the 
éclaircissement between Victorian and 
Preciosa. The former having been en- 
lightened respecting the true character of 
the latter, by means of a letter received at 
Guadarrama, from a friend at Madrid 
(how woefully inartistical is this!) resolves 
to in search of her forthwith, and 
forthwith, also, discovers her in a wood 
close at hand. Whereupon he approach- 
es, disguising his voice :—yes, we are re- 
quired to believe that a lover may so dis- 
guise his voice from his mistress, as even 
to render his person in full view, irrecog- 
nizable! He approaches, and each know- 
ing the other, a conversation ensues under 
the hypothesis that each to the other is 
unknown—a very unoriginal and of 
course a very silly source of eguivoque, 
fit only for the gum-elastic imagination of 
an infant. But what we especially com- 
plain of here, is that our poet should have 
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taken so many and so obvious pains to 
bring about this position of equivoque, 
when it was impossible that it could have 
served any other purpose than that of in- 
juring his intended effect! Read, for ex- 
ample, this passage : 


Vicror1an. I never loved a maid; 

For she I loved was then a maid no more. 
Preciosa. How know you that? 
Vicrorian. A little bird in the air 

Whispered the secret. 

Preciosa. There take back your gold! 
Your hand is cold like a deceiver’s hand! 
There is no blessing in its charity! 

Make her your wife, for you have been 

abused ; 

And you shall mend your fortunes mending 

hers. 

Victorian. How like an angel’s speaks 

the tongue of woman, 

When pleading in another’s cause her own! 


Now here it is clear that if we under- 
stood Preciosa to be really ignorant of 
Victorian’s identity, the ‘pleading in 
another’s cause her own,” would create 
a favorable impression upon the reader, 
or spectator. ut the advice,—* Make 
her your wife,” &c. takes an interested 
and selfish turn when we remember that 
she knows to whom she speaks. 

. Again, when Victorian says, 


That is a pretty ring upon your finger. 
Pray give it me! 


And when she replies: 


No, never from my hand 
Shall that be taken, 


we are inclined to think her only an art- 
ful coquette, knowing, as we do, the extent 
of her knowledge; on the other hand, we 
should have applauded her constancy (as 
the author intended) had she been repre- 
sented ignorant of Victorian’s presence. 
The effect upon the audience, in a word, 
would be pleasant in place of disagree- 
able were the case altered as we suggest, 
while the effect upon Victorian would re- 
main altogether untouched. 

A still more remarkable instance of 
deficiency in the dramatic fact is to be 
found in the mode of bringing about the 
discovery of Preciosa’s parentage. In the 
very moment of the éclaircissement be- 
tween the lovers, Chispa arrives almost 
as a matter of course, and settles the point 
in a sentence: 


Good news from Court; Good news! 
Beltran Cruzado, 
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The Count of the Calés is not your father, 
But your true father has returned to Spain 
Laden with wealth. You are no more a 
Gipsy. 
Now here are three points :—first, the ex- 
treme baldness, platitude, and zndepen- 
dence of the incident narrated by Chispa. 
The opportune return of the father (we 
are tempted to say the excessively oppor- 
tune) stands by itself—has no relation to 
any other event in the play—does not 
appear to arise, in the way of resu/t, from 
any incident or incidents that have arisen 
before. It has the air of a happy chance, 
of a God-send, of an ultra-accident, in- 
vented by ‘ie play-wright by way of com- 
— vor his lack of invention. Nec 
eus intersit, &c.—but here the God has 
ee and the knot is laughably un- 
worthy of the God. 

The second point concerns the return 
of the father “ laden with wealth.” The 
lover has abandoned his mistress in her 
poverty, and, while yet the words of his 
proffered reconciliation hang upon his 
ips, comes his own servant with the news 
that the mistress’ father has returned ** la- 
den with wealth.” Now, so far as re- 
gards the audience, who are behind the 
scenes and know the fidelity of the lover 
—so far as regards the audience, all is 
right; but the poet had no business to 
place his heroine in the sad predicament 
of being forced, provided she is not a fool, 
to suspect both the ignorance and the dis- 
interestedness of the hero. 

The third point has reference to the 
words—* You are now no more a Gip- 
sey.” The thesis of this drama, as we 
have already said, is love disregarding the 
prejudices of caste, and in the develop- 
ment of this thesis, the powers of the dra- 
matist have been engaged, or should have 
been engaged, during the whole of the 
three Acts of the play. The interest ex- 
cited lies in our admiration of the sacri- 
fice, and of the love that could make it; 
but this interest immediately and disa- 
grecably subsides when we find that the 
sacrifice has been made to no purpose. 
«You are no more a Gipsy” dissolves 
the charm, and obliterates the whole im- 
pression which the author has been at so 
much labor to convey. Our romantic 
sense of the hero's chivalry declines into 
a complacent satisfaction with his fate. 
We drop our enthusiasm, with the en- 
thusiast, and jovially shake by the hand 
the mere man of good luck. But is not 
the latter feeling the more comfortable of 
the two? Perhaps so; but “ comforta- 
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ble” is not exactly the word Mr. Long- 
fellow might wish applied to the end of 
his drama, and then why be at the trou- 
ble of building up an effect through a 
hundred and eighty pages, merely to 
knock it down at the end of the hundred 
and eighty-first ? 

We have already given, at some length, 
our conceptions of the nature of plot— 
and of that of « The Spanish Student,” 
it seems almost superfluous to speak at 
all. [t has nothing of construction about 
it. Indeed there is scarcely a single inci- 
dent which has any necessary dependence 
upon any one other. Not only might we 
take away two-thirds of the whole with- 
out ruin—but without detriment—indeed 
with a positive benefit to the mass. And, 
even as regards the mere order of arrange- 
ment, we might with a very decided chance 
of improvement, put the scenes in a bag, 
give them a shake or two by way of 
shuffle, and tumble them out. e whole 
mode of collocation—not to speak of the 
feebleness of the incidents in themselves 
—evinces, on the part of the author, an 
utter and radical want of the adapting or 
constructive power which the drama so 
imperatively demands. 

the unoriginality of the thesis we 
have already spoken; and now, to the 
unoriginality of the events by which the 
thesis is developed, we need do little more 
than allude. What, indeed, could we 
say of such incidents as the child stolen 
by gipsies —as her education as a dan- 
seuse—as her betrothal to a Gipsy—as her 
preference for a gentleman—as the ru- 
mors against her purity—as her persecu- 
tion by a roué—as the inruption of the 
roué into her chamber—as the consequent 
misunderstanding between her and her 
lover—as the duel—as the defeat of the 
roué—as the receipt of his life from the 
hero—as his boasts of success with the 
girl—as the ruse of the duplicate ring— 
as the field, in consequence, abandoned 
by the lover—as the assassination of Lara 
while acess girl’s bed-chamber—as 
the disconsolate peregrination of Victo- 
rian—as the equivogue scene with Pre- 
ciosa—as the offering to purchase the 
ting and the refusal to part with it—as 
the “ news from court” telling of the Gip- 
sy’s true parentage—what could we say 
of all these ridiculous things, except that 
we have met them, each and all, some 
two or three hundred times before, and 
that they have formed, in a greater or less 
degree, the staple material of every Hop 
O'My Thumb tragedy since the flood? 





[ August, 


There is not an incident, from the first 

e of “The Spanish Student” to the 
ast and most satisfactory, which we 
would not undertake to find bodily, at ten 
minutes’ notice, in some one of the thou- 
sand and one comedies of intrigue attribu- 
ted to Calderon and Lope de Vega. 

But if our poet is grossly unoriginal in 
his subject, and in the events which evolve 
it, may he not be original in his handling 
or tone? We really grieve to say that he 
is not, unless, indeed, we grant him the 
meed of originality for the peculiar man- 
ner in which he has jumbled together the 

uaint and stilted tone of the old English 

ramatists with the dégagée air of Cer- 
vantes. But this is a point upon which, 
through want of space, we must necessa- 
rily permit the reader to judge altogether 
for himself. We quote, however a pass- 
age from the Second Scene of the First 
Act, by way of showing how very easy 
a matter it is to make a man discourse 
Sancho Panza: 


Cuispa. Abernuncio Satanas! and a 
plague upon all lovers who ramble about 
at night, drinking the elements, instead of 
stece ng quietly in their beds. Every dead 
man to his cemetery, say I; and every friar 
to his monastery. Now, here’s my mas- 
ter Victorian, yesterday a cow-keeper and 
to-day a gentleman ; yesterday a student 
and to-day a lover; and I must be up later 
than the nightingale, for as the abbot sings 
so must the sacristan respond. God grant 
he may soon be married, for then shall all 
this serenading cease. Ay, marry, marry, 
marry! Mother, what does marry mean? 
It means to spin, to bear children, and to 
weep, my daughter! And, of a truth, 
there is something more in matrimony 
than the wedding-ring. And now, gent!e- 
men, Pax vobiscum ! as the ass said to the 
cabbages !”” 

And, we might add, as an ass only 
should say. 

{In fact throughout «‘ The Spanish Stu- 
dent,” as well as throughout other com- 
positions of its author, there runs a very 
obvious vein of imitation, We are per- 
petually reminded of something we have 
seen before—some old acquaintance in 
manner or matter; and even where the 
similarity cannot be said to amount to 
plagiarism, it is still injurious to the poet 
in the good opinion of him who reads. 

Among the minor defects of the play, 
we may mention the frequent allusion to 
book incidents not generally known, and 
requiring each a Note by way of explana- 
tion. The drama demands that everything 
be co instantaneous'y evident th:t he who 
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runs may read; and the only impression 

effected by these Notes to a play is that the 

author is desirous of showing his reading. 
We may mention, also, occasional tau- 

tologies—such as: 

«* Never did I behold thee so attired 

And garmented in beauty as to-night !” 
Or, 





“* What we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the fruit 
Into transparent crystal bright and clear!” 


We may speak, too, of more than oc- 
casional errors of grammar. For exam- 
ple, p. 23: 


**Did no one see thee? 
but thou.” 


Here “but” is not a conjunction, but 
a preposition, and governs thee in the ob- 
jective. “ None but thee” would be right; 
meaning none except thee, saving thee. 

At page 27, ‘ mayst” is somewhat in- 
correctly written “ may’st.” 

At page 34 we have: 


None, my love, 


**T have no other saint than thou to pray to.” 


Here authority and analogy are both 
against Mr. Longfellow. ‘ Than” also 
is here a preposition governing the objec- 
tive, and meaning save, or except. “I 
have none other God than thee,” &c. See 
Horne Tooke. The Latin “‘ quam te” is 
exactly equivalent. 

At page 80 we read: 
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* Like thee I am a captive, and, like thee, 
I have a gentle gaoler.” 

Here “like thee” (although gramma- 
tical of course) does not convey the idea. 
Mr. L. does not mean that the speaker is 
like the bird itself, but that his condition 
resembles it. The true reading would 
thus be: 
Als thou I am a captive, and, as thou, 
I have a gentle gaoler : 


That is to say, as thou art, and as thou 
hast. 

Upon the whole, we regret that Profes- 
sor Longfellow has written this work, 
and feel especially vexed that he has com- 
mitted himself by its republication. Only 
when regarded as a mere poem, can it be 
said to have merit of any kind. For, in 
fact, it is only when we separate the poem 
from the drama, that the passages we have 
commended as beautiful can be under- 
stood to have beauty. We are not too 
sure, indeed, that a ‘* dramatic poem” is 
not a flat contradiction in terms. At all 
events a man of true genius, (and such 
Mr. L. unquestionably is,) has no business 
with these hybrid and paradoxical com- 
positions. Let a poem be a poem only; 
let a play be a play and nothing more. 
As for “The Spanish Student,” its thesis 
is unoriginal; its incidents are antique; its 
plot is no plot; its characters have no char- 
acter : in short, it is little better than a play 
upon words, to style it «A Play” at all. 





ORPHEUS. 


BY J. 


R. LOWELL, 


Earth, I have seen thy face, 
And looked upon it so, 
That what before was barren of all grace, 
Did with delight o’erflow. 


II, 


So generous was my glance, 
So kingly and so free, 
O, mother Earth, thy wo-worn countenance 
Lit up for love of me. 


mI. 
I looked as doth the sun * 
Who leaps up, and, behold, 
The dark and shaggy hill-tops, one by one, 
Beneath his gaze turn gold. 
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Orpheus. 


Iv. 
The largess of mine eye 
rch sede things I poured, 
And still, the more I scattered lavishly, 
The fuller grew my hoard. 








v. 
O, Heaven’s o’erfolding blue! 
1 had not loved thee lon 
Ere royal shapes of gods did glimmer through 
And deepen all my song. 


VI. 
Thence leaned the golden-haired 
Apollo and the rest, 
The forms of power and grace that long had shared 
The worship of my breast. 


Vil. 
They seemed but dim at first 
Till, by my love made wise, 
I saw them in all higher moods, and durst 
Face their strength-giving eyes. 
vill. 
From me my brethren learned g 
To name them, and to praise 
One sunlike , that in calm centre burned, 
And shot forth many rays. 


Ix. 
Thy love, Eurydice, 
‘© me was shield and helm, 
And, when thou wentest forth, it was the key 
That oped the spirit-realm. 
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x. ‘ 
Then did I know at last -< 
What I had dreamed before, 
What the tried heart would patiently forecast— 
New life when this is o’er. 


xI. : 
What hope had argued long 
Thereof brought sorrow proof, 
And —— of calm that erst hemmed in my song 
o longer loomed aloof. 
xIt. 
QO, Earth, [ roam again 
Thy hills and woods and glades; 
Thy oceans heave, thy forests wave in vain; 
Thou art the land of shades! 
XII. 
Where my beloved is, 
And whither now I go, 
There only is the solid form of bliss 
Whose shadow here is wo. 


xIv. 
Earth, thou hast lent me much 
Yet thine is all the debt— 
For, where my heedless feet have chanced to touch, 
‘The spot is holy yet. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HARMAN BLENNERHASSETT.* 


‘* Even the storm-swept bird from land, 
That, fainting, sinks into the sea, 
Borne by the wave, regains the strand 
And through its native sky floats free ; 
But not like that ethereal child— 
Homeless I wander, but to be 
An exile in a foreign wild! 
Erin! shall I return to thee ?” 


A universal interest seems to pervade 
the public mind in regard to Harman 
BLeNNERHASSETT. Hundredsof the most 
refined and intelligent, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, have canvassed his career, 
attempted to throw back the veil of mys- 
tery which enveloped his political trans- 
actions with Aaron Burr, and mourned 
over his fate. In the minds of many, 
he bears the brand of the traitor; some 
regard him as the mere elegant tool of 
an arch-intriguer: while others, deri- 
ding the idea of atreasonable plot against 
the United States, view Blennerhassett 
as a splendid visionary, or the participa- 
tor in a scheme, military and political, 
whose aim was to throw Mexico under 
a new regime, which should bless its in- 
habitants with more enlightened institu- 
tions, and infuse into their veins the vig- 
orous blood of the Anglo-Saxon. 
Harman Blennerhassett drew his origin 
from Ireland, where his ancestors ranked 
among the most distinguished of the gen- 
try so far back as the reign of the English 
King John. The family consists of 
branches located in the counties of Cork 
and Kerry. Many of the ancient heads 
were the chiefs of Balaceady Castle, and 
held numerous important offices. The 
subject of this sketch belonged to the 
Balaceady branch, and was born in Eng- 
land, where his parents happened to be 
onavisit. Every attention was bestowed 
on his education: the early portion of 
which he received at Westminster school, 
so renowned for its classical excellence. 
He also through the full course 
of the Dublin Trinity College, as class- 





“Te Emicrantr’s Sone.” 


mate of Thomas Addis Emmet, the Pat- 
riot and Orator. The attachment which 
grew up between the collegiates, en- 
dured undiminished through their long 
lives on the wider and more stormy arena 
to which they were called. They read 
Law together, and were cotenrporaries at 
the Irish Bar with the illustrious Curran. 
By a document now in our possession,t 
issued from the King’s Inns, Dublin, in the 
year 1795, we find that Blennerhassett was 
* called to the degree ef Barrister there- 
in,” in the year 1790. 

Mr. Blennerhassett being gay, fond of 
Belles Lettres, in easy circumstances, and 
heir-expectant to a large estate, made but 
few reaches towards the legal laurel. 
After visiting the Continent, he returned 
to Ireland, when he fell into the posses- 
sion of a splendid property. About this 

eriod, he married an English lady, Miss 

largaret Agnew,t who, as events have 
shown, was doomed to figure so fre- 
quently in American journals, and to be- 
come immortal in the flowery periods of 
William Wirt. Miss Agnew was the 
daughter of Captain Agnew, a brave and 
celebrated British officer, and the grand- 
daughter of General Agnew, who was 
with Wolf on the Plains of Abraham, 
and acted as an English commander 
during the American Revolution. Wema 
state, also, that Lord Kingsale and Admi- 
ral De Courcey, of the Royal British 
Navy, married the sisters of the subject 
of this paper. 

At the period of Mr. Blennerhassett’s 
marriage, political feeling raged so hotly 
in Ireland as to endanger the safety of its 





* Who was indicted with the Ex-Vice President Aaron Burr for high treason’ against 
the United States. Founded on, and embracing original manuscript documents hither- 


to unpublished, placed in the author’s hands 


t See Appendix. 
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pulation. Mr. B. held certain repub- 
fican opinions which tended to estrange 
the friendship of Lord Kingsale ; and not 
knowing to what extent family ties might 
be permanently impaired by the political 
atmosphere and sharing, with many 
lovers of liberty, a profound interest in 
her new home, he determined to visit 
America. This he accomplished, after 
selling his estates and purchasing, in 
London, a large quantity of valuable 
booksand a magnificent philosophical ap- 
paratus. He landed in New York, and 
was immediately received into those ele- 
gant circles, of which Mr. James Seaton, 
and the mother of Ogden Hoffman, Col. 
De Peyster, Gen’l. John Swartout, the 
Ogdens and the Livingstons, were con- 
spicuous ornaments. But the star of 
Biennerhassett's fortune moved still on- 
ward. The gorgeous descriptions of 
Western travelers fascinated him, and 
he panted to view the lovely scenery, 
and to inhale the untainted breezes of 
the beautiful Ohio. Having received 
such friendly aid and advice as Joseph 
8. Lewis, a celebrated merchant of Phil- 
adelphia, could afford him, he commenced 
a Western pilgrimage which ended on 
the picturesque island that to this day 
bears his name. This spot of earth, “ the 
rich gift of the generous river,” he imme- 
diately purchased, subdued its rugged- 
ness, and erected a tasteful and commo- 
dious residence. 

The island-edifice became the Temple 
of Hospitality. How wonderful to find 
a gem, like this wave-girt home, in the 
domain of a wilderness, where the song 
of the savage yet vibrated on the pulses of 
the air! where the robes of Nature still 
trailed in primal fullness over the si- 
lent waters! With Blennerhassett the 
emigrant from the salons of Paris found 
the elegances of the gayest metropolis; 
the adept in chemistry met a congenial 

irit, who, like himself, sat musing in 

ature’s laboratory ; the naturalist could 
attempt those secrets of earth which had 
Jain buried since the last great geological 
change in her elements ; the metaphysi- 
cian was met by the works of Kant and 
Zimmerman, which embellished a library 
selected by one acute as he was elegant ; 
and the astronomer, standing on a green 
world, yet almost unmarked by the foot 
of human ession, gazed through the 
telescope at the spheres whose splendor 
seemed as new and as radiant as the sce- 
nery around. Here speculated the rest 
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less Volney. Here, in his youth, the 
distinguished Cass acquired that rudimen- 
tal knowledge which formed the basis of 
those solid acquisitions that have enabled 
him to ornament his country at home, 
and to represent her so honorably abroad. 
Here, many an embryo statesman of the 
West caught the first grand glimpses of 
that civilization whose power was des- 
tined to place States on the pinnacles of 
empire. Whileonthe island, Blennerhas- 
sett became acquainted with Aaron Burr, 
Ex-Vice President of the United States, 
who visited the emigrant as he descended 
the Ohio. Col. Burr received that hospi- 
tality from Blennerhassett and his family 
which had never been denied to any 
traveler. The guest remained but a 
few hours, when he re-embarked and 
continued his voyage down the river. 
We shall presently see whether it is pro- 
bable that Burr intimated, during his so- 
journ on the island, any design or de- 
signs, which he might have entertained, 
to Blennerhassett. 

About this epoch in the life of Mr. B., 
Thomas Addis Emmet arrived in New 
York, having been compelled by politi- 
cal causes to Jeave his native land. Blen- 
nerhasset, immediately on the reception 
of the news of the great patriot’s advent, 
hastened to visit him. We leave the meet- 
ing of the exiles to be imagined. After 
renewing many valuable acquaintances 
which he had formed when America be- 
came his home, Blennerhassett returned 
to the Island. 

We now reach December, 1805. In 
this month the subject of this sketch re- 
ceived a letter from Burr, in which he re- 
gretted Mr. Blennerhassett’s absence from 
the Island, during the last October, as he 
had called and was disappointed at not 
seeing him. Thus we find Burr gradu- 
ally forming an acquaintance with the 
elegant and wealthy emigrant—an ac- 
} mg which was destined to pro- 

uce such strange surmises in the public 
mind, and to bear an influence so impor- 
tant on Blennerhassett’s future career. 

Mr. B., like hundreds of that period, as 
well as of this, indulged in the visions of 
land speculations. A world lay at his 
feet, whose soil, still a stranger to the 
plough, was radiant with the wealth of 
ages. Jewels, richer than Peruvian trea- 
sure, sparkled in the recesses of the west 
and south west; the wealth seemed to 
court the grasp of the enterprizing. Be- 
sides, the terrible barriers presented by 
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the Alleghanies on one side, and the long, 
tedious and dreary navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, on the other, naturally inclined 
a person of Mr. Blennerhassett’s habits to 
look for a location more commodious, and 
easier of access to the marts of civiliza- 
tion, than the Island. Pleasing as were 
the picturesque localities and scenery, he 
thought the interests of a growing family 
demanded a temporary change of resi- 
dence. The necessity for a removal in- 
duced him to address a note to the Ex- 
Vice President, which drew forth the fol- 
lowing answer : 


~  Wasnineton City, 15th April, 1806. 


“Dear Srr—Your very interesting let- 
ter of the 21st December, arrived here just 
after I had passed through this city on my 
way to South Carolina, and was not receiv- 
ed until about two months after its date: 
the subject of it” (securing land in the 
South West,) ** has been daily in my mind. 
Independently of considerations personal to 
myself, I learn with the utmost pleasure 
that you are to be restored to the social and 
the active world. Your talents and ac- 
quirements seemed to have destined you 
for something more than vegetable life, and 
since the first hour of our acquaintance, I 
have considered your seclusion as a fraud 
on society. The confidence you have seen 
fit to place in me is extremely flattering, 
and it would seem that there has been, 
without explanation, a sort of consent be- 
tween our minds, In a matter of so much 
moment, and on which I am so imperfectly 
informed, it would be hazarding too much 
to offer advice; yet it is due to the frank- 
ness of your letter, to acknowledge that I 
had projected, and still meditate, [partly 
obliterated,] a speculation precisely of the 
character you have described. It would 
have been submitted to your consideration 
in October last, if I had then had the good 
fortune to find you athome. The business, 
however, in some degree depends on con- 
tingencies, not within my control, and will 
not be commenced before December, if 
ever. From this circumstance, and as the 
matter in its present state, cannot be satis- 
factorily explained by letter, the communi- 
tion will be deferred till a personal inter- 
view can be had. With this view, I pray 
to be informed of your intended movements 
the ensuing season, and in case you should 
visit Orleans, at what time and at what port 
you may be expected, on the Atlantic coast. 
But I must insist that these intimations be 
not permitted to interrupt the prosecution of 
any plans which you have formed for your- 
self. No occupation which will not take 
you off the continent, can interfere with 
that which I may propose.” [The letter 
then gives an account of the society of Or- 
leans, and concludes :} 
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“We shall have no war” (with Spain,) 
‘unless we should be actually invaded. 
Some estimate of the views and temper of 
our Government, may be formed from the 
proceedings of the H. of R. with closed 
doors. A eopy of that part of their journal 
is sent for your amusement. 

** Accept, dear sir, assurances of the great 
consideration and respect, with which 

** Tam, your ob’d’t serv’t. 
“A, Burr. 
* H,. Blennerhassett, Esq.” 


Thus it appears by his own letter, that 
in seeking Blennerhassett in the October 
of 1805, Burr intended to disclose some 
plan relative to lands, and to seek the aid 
of his former host. 

We have now followed Mr. Blenner- 
hassett to that period (1806) so fraught 
with the materials and appliances of po- 
litical excitement. Thus it was that Burr 
and the subject of this memoir, became 
engaged in the prosecution of some en- 
terprize, which many, even to this day, 
regard as treasonable. Thus we enter 
into a detail of Col. Burr's political, milz- 
tary and land speculations in the West 
and South West. The learned and ve- 
nerable author of Burr's Memoirs, has 
given a very clear account of the “ in- 
triguer’s” manipulation of men, things 
and States. We condense. A separation of 
the South American provinces from the 
Government of Spain had long been an- 
ticipated. As early as the year 1796, 
while John Jay was Governor, Col. Burr 
had various conversations with him on 
the subject of the provinces. Burr said 
he could revolutionize and take posses- 
sion of them. Jay thought the boldness 
of the project would contribute to its suc- 
cess—the affair was practicable. From 
1796 until 1805, Burr seems to have re- 
volved the scheme in his mind. In con- 
nection with this subject, it may not be 
improper to refer to an occurrence as ear- 
ly as the year 1797-98, in which General 
Miranda was engaged. This officer com- 
municated to Generals Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Knox, a project of revolutioniz- 
ing the South American provinces. Meet- 
ing with their approbation, he proceeded 
to England, and presented himself be 
fore the British ministry with success. It 
seems he made the proposal that the 
United States should furnish ten thousand 
troops, and in that event the British Go- 
vernment agreed to supply the n 
funds and ships, to carry on an expedi- 
tion. The “ plot” was succeeding admi- 
rably, when the coldness of Mr. Adams, 
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Senior, the President of the United States, 
put a stop to all proceedings. 

it has been seen that Mr. Burr was ac- 
tively engaged, during the years 1805 and 
18906, in traversing the Western country. 
In his latter days, Burr had no longer any 
motive for concealment, nor did he evince 
the least desire to suppress the facts in re- 
lation to any of his acts, even where a 
promulgation was calculated to affect his 
moral character. According to his repre- 
sentations,(we quote Mr. Davis’s words 
without abridgment,) repeated at a time 
and under circumstances the most solemn 
and impressive, his views were two-fold ; 
viz: first, the revolutionizing of Mexico ; 
and second, a settlement, on what was 
known as the Bastrop lands. Burr, trom 
early manhood, had a turn for specula- 
tion, and frequently entered into large con- 
tracts for the purchase and sale of lands. 
At this period, 1806, the difficulties with 
Spain, in relation to the Mississippi and 
the a of deposit at New Orleans, 
created an opinion that a Spanish war 
was inevitable. Such a war would have 
been popular with the Western people. 
Of these opinions and these feelings Burr 
took advantage, and undoubtedly, by in- 
uendos or otherwise, induced some to be- 
lieve that his arrangements for the inya- 
sion of Mexico, were with the knowledge, 
if not the approbation of the Government. 
Previous to the cession of Louisiana to 
the United States, Baron Bastrop con- 
tracted with the Spanish Goveinment for 
a tract of land, near Natchitoches, exceed- 
ing thirty miles square. By the terms of 
the contract, he was, within a given pe- 
riod of time, to settie upon these lands, 
two hundred families. Subsequenty, Col. 
Chas. Lynch made an arrangment with 
Bastrop for an interest in his contract. 
Burr purchased from Lynch nearly four 
hundred thousand acres, lying between 
the Sabine and Natchitoches. This pur- 
chase was proved on Burr's trial for trea- 
son. 

As the time within which the two 
hundred families were to be settled on 
the land was rapidly drawing to a close, 
Lynch coaveyed one half of his right to 
Burr for fifty thousand dollars. In the 
purchase many private citizens of worth 
and family were interested. The two 
projects—a settlement of the land, and 
~ NET on a pecsigpe ti some 

egree blended. Burr’s great object was 
the conquest of Mexico. Withthis view 
he conferred with Wilkinson, who was 
ardent in the cause. Wilkinson’s regu- 
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lar force, consisting of about six hundred 
men, was intended as a nucleus around 
which Burr’s followers were to form. 
They were the only disciplined troops 
that could be expected. As Wilkinson 
was the commander-in-chief, and sta- 
tioned on the borders of Mexico, he pos- 
sessed the power, and was pledged to 
strike the blow, whenever it should be 
deemed expedient. This commencement 
of the war would have been apparently 
under the sanction of the American Goy- 
ernment, and would have drawn to the 
standard of Burr numerous volunteers 
from the Western States. Such undoubt- 
edly was the plan, and Burr entertained 
no suspicion of Wilkinson’s treache 
towards him until his interview wit 
Swartout. As soon as he made that dis- 
covery, in the language of Gen. Adair, 
«he turned his attention towards strength- 
ening himself on the Washita (a river 
watering his purchase), and awaited a 
more favorable crisis.” 

Mr. Davis continues: Without Wil. 
kison’s troops, Burr declared most sol- 
emnly, a short time before his death, that 
he would not have made the attempt on 
Mexico; that he was perfectly aware 
the men he would collect, so far as it 
respected military operations, would be 
at first little better than a mob. 

Col. Burr had repeated conferences on 
the subject with Mr. Merry, the British 
Plenipotentiary, resident in the United 
States. Mr. Merry communicated to his 
government the projectof Mr. Burr. Col. 
Chas. Williamson, the brother-in-law of 
Balgray, went to England on the busi- 
ness; and from the encouragement which 
he received, it was hoped and believed, 
that a British naval squadron would have 
been furnished in aid of the expedition. 
At this juncture, Mr. Pitt died. Wilkin- 
son must have heard of the Premier’s 
death late in the spring or early in the 
snmmer of 1806. Burr believed, from 
this moment, that Wilkinson became 
alarmed and resolved on an abandonment 
of the enterprise at the sacrifice of his as- 
sociates, 

On the suggestion of Wilkinson, con- 
tinues Burr’s biographer, Mexico was 
twice visited by Daniel Clark. He held 
conferences and effected arrangements 
with many of the principal militia officers 
who engaged to favor the revolution. 

* . * * * * 

During the year 1806, Col. Burr was at 
the house of General Andrew Jackson for 
some days. Repeated and detailed con- 
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versations were held between them in re- 
lation to the expedition.* Subsequent! 
General Jackson addressed a letter to Col. 
Burr in which he alluded to rumors that 
were afloat of his having hostile designs 
against the United States ; adding that if 
this were true, he would hold no commu- 
nication on the subject, but if untrue and 
his intentions were to proceed to Mexico, 
he (Jackson) would join and accompany 
him with his whole division. To thisthe 
proper answer was returned. 

About the same time Col. Burr wrote 
Senator John Smith, of Ohio, on the sub- 
ject of these rumors. In the letter he 
says: “If Buonaparte with all his army 
was in the western country for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing that object,t they 
would never see salt water again.” 

It may be proper to state here that 
Burr's force at no time exceeded one hun- 
dred and thirty men. 

We return to Blennerhassett. Some time 
in the month of August, 1806, (possibly 
encouraged by the letter written in the 
December previous,) Burr again visited 
the island in company with Col. De Peys- 
tre, a confidential friend. This visit de- 
cided Blennerhassett’s fate. The wiles 
of Burr drew him fully into his schemes. 
The Ex-Vice President wanted money 
and offered his son-in-law, Gov. Allston, 
of South Carolina,as security. Bienner- 
hassett accepted the terms; pledged his 
services in joint speculations, and with his 
partner, Woodbridge, immediately com- 
menced building a flotilla of boats, at Ma- 
rietta, a town situated a few miles above 
the island. Burr then pursued his tra- 
vels; but previous to his departure, it 
may be remarked, he discussed with his 
guest the political state of the western 
country. With a view of feeling the pulse 
and perfectly understanding the senti- 
ments of the backwoods people then pre- 
vailing in relation to governmental mea- 
sures, Blennerhassett agreed to write and 
publish certain essays. This he did un- 
der the signature of Querist, to which ap- 
peared replies from the same pen. The 
compositions caused considerable sensa- 
tion, but their drift was evidently misun- 
derstood; at any rate, they were of more 
injury than benefit to the Mexican expe- 
dition. The peculiar structure and con- 
siderable number of the boats, which have 
been before referred to, caused much in- 
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quiry as to their use and destination. 
The public mind, indeed, was rapidly be- 
coming prepared for a belief in “terrible 
designs,” and portions of the western 
Democracy were industriously building 
up machinery to produce a popular com- 
motion. Burr figured, in therr eyes, as 
an enemy to Mr. Jefferson, no matter 
where he might appear, or what object he 
might contemplate. 

In the autumn of the year, whose tran- 
sactions are under notice, Burr re-visited 
Kentucky. Up to this period no military 
assemblage had been convened or any 
warlike overture transpired—yet Mr. 
B. was surrounded and assailed by the 
spies of the Government. This persecu- 
tion elicited the following letter to Blen- 
nerhassett : 


** LexincTon, (Ky.) Nov. 6th, 1806. 


Yesterday, Mr. Joseph Davis, the Dis- 
trict Attorney of the United States, made 
an application to the Federal Court at 
Frankfort, for a warrant to apprehend me 
for treasonable practices, or on some sus- 
picion thereof—the charge is not well de- 
fined by my informant, but the substance is, 
*a design to attack the Spanish dominions 
and thereby endanger the peace of the 
United States.’—How this charge was sup- 
ported, I have not heard; but absurd, ri- 
diculous as it may appear, the Judge has 
taken time till this day to consider. If he 
should refuse to grant the warrant, he must 
expect a tornado of abuse from the western 
world and some American papers. It is 
also probable that villains enough may have 
been found to encounter all the perjuries 
which may be thought necessary to gratify 
malice. These things taken together, it is 
fair to infer as probable that the warrant 
may be granted. Unfortunately this being 
a suspicion, and previous to any inquiry by 
a Grand Jury, no immediate trial can be 
had, and the object undoubtedly is to give 
a sort of sanction to the charge by this 
measure, in order to influence public opi- 
nion. You perceive, my dear sir, that this 
step will embarrass me in my project of 
Washita Settlement.—I pray, however, that 
you will have no solicitude about me—and 
it will afford me the highest gratification, 
if my friends should feel as little anxiety 
for the result, as will be felt by your faith- 
ful and affectionate A. BURR. 

P. S. You perceive that this writ will 
deprive me the pleasure of seeing you at 
your own house. I should not have dis- 
turbed your repose with this relation, had I 
not known that it would come to you with 





* This statement has never been denied by the General. 
+ The severance of the Western from the Eastern States. 
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exaggerations through an hundred chan- 
nels.” 

Immediatety on the reception of this 
letter, Blennerhassett visited Graham, a 
Government agent or spy, stationed at 
Mar ietta, where the boats were then being 
built, and placed Col. Burr's epistle in his 
hands. This argues an ingenuousness on 
the part of the subject of this memoir 
which is now for the first time acknow- 
ledged in a public manner. 

A few days aiter his visit to the ‘agent,’ 
Blennerhassett received another letter from 
Col. Burr, in which he confidently stated 
his ability to defeat the machinations of 
his enemies, whom he thought were so 
determined to defeat his Mexican enter- 
prize, as to be willing to destroy its origi- 
nator by throwing around him the meshes 
of an indictment for high treason against 
the United States. Burr did not overrate 
his power:—he was discharged, but lived 
° find himself again in the power of his 

oes. . 

Blennerhassett wishing to make him- 
self more familiarly acquainted with the 
projects of Burr, and the tone of public 
opinion relative to him in Kentucky, vi- 
sited that State.* He had been absent 
but a short time from the Island, when 
Mrs. Blennerhassett sent her husband a 
special request to hasten back home, as 
the lives and property of their family 
were threatened by a large number of the 
people of Wood county, who were infu- 
riated by the suspicions of “ treason 
against the United States,” which the 
agents of the Government had propa- 
gated. Mr. Blennerhassett immediately 
returned. Shortly afterwards, by the re- 
quest of Burr, that portion of the flotilla 
of boats, destined for the Washita settle- 
ment, which was ready, commenced its 
voyage down the River. Blennerhassett 
apprehending danger from a mob, went 
with the boats, (in all of which there 
were not more than thirty men—a terri- 
ble force!) expecting his wife and family 
to follow in a barque nearly ready for 
sailing. From rumors which had reached 
him, Mr. B. imagined Burr and himself 
to be the only objects of hatred to the 
“mob.” But he was soon undeceived. 
A few days after his departure, the clouds 
which had long been threatening the Is- 
land, burst in fury over it. A band of 
white savages, expecting to secure Blen- 
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nerhassett and Burr, rushed upon the 
emigrants’ dwellings. Disappointed in 
not finding the objects of their search, 
they — with fire and sword, the 
stores, the buildings, and agricultural im- 
provements. In a moment, the treasures 
of art, learning and civilization, were 
heaps of ruins, and the family of Blenner- 
hassett, reviled, cursed and threatened 
with death, sat on the cold banks of the 
Ohio— insulted outcasts— helpless and 
homeless. Yet Burr had been discharged 
at Lexington and Blennerhassett was qui- 
etly pursuing landed-speculations. 

Biennerhassett himself was arrested, in 
company with Burr, who had embarked 
at some point on the river, while in the 
flotilla. They were taken before the 
United States District Court of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory, and discharged on their 
own recognizances, to appear at the Feb- 
ruary term. Blennerbassett did appear, 
and was discharged in chief. Burrtailed, 
so that the writ still hung over him. 

Mr. Blennerhassett started, in the June 
following, to visit the Island; leaving 
his family, which had followed him to 
the Southern country, at Natchez. 

He took Lexington, Kentucky, in his 
route, and was there arrested, a second 
time, on a charge of treason--an indict- 
ment having been found against Burr, 
himself and others, at Richmond, Virginia. 
Blennerhassett employed Mr. Clay as his 
counsel. This great man expressed deep 
indignation at the illegality of his client's 
arrest. ‘He had been discharged alrea- 
dy in chief, and why should he be re-ar- 
rested for the same supposed offence ?” was 
the question of the eloquent advocate. 
But Government remained inexorable, and 
Blennerhassett was finally conveyed to 
Richmond, with much ridiculous pomp, 
where he again met Burr—a prisoner, in- 
dicted for “high treason against the 
United States.” The following letter, 
from the pen of Mrs. Blennerhassett, di- 
rected to her husband, at Lexington, will 
perhaps be of some interest to the reader, 
as the outpouring of affection towards a 
wronged companion, and a specimen of 
the composition of one of the most distin- 
guished women of the day. 


Natcuez, August 3, 1807. 
My Dearest Love—After having expe- 
rienced the greatest disappointment in not 
having heard from you for two mails, I at 








_ * These general movements of Mr. Blennerhassett were related to us by one in whom 
implicit reliance could be placed, before we gained possession of the ‘* manuscripts.” 
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length heard of your arrest, which afflicts 
and mortifies me, because it was an arrest. 
I think that had you of your own accord 
gone to Richmond and solicited a trial, it 
would have accorded better with your 
pride, and you would have escaped the 
unhappiness of missing my letters, which 
I wrote every week to Marietta. God 
knows what you may feel and suffer on our 
accounts before this reaches to inform you 
of our health and welfare in every pattic- 
ular ; and knowing this, I trust and feel 
your mind will rise superior to every in- 
convenience that your present situation may 
subject you to—despising as J do the paltry 
malice of the upstart agents of government. 
Let no solicitude whatever for us damp 
your spirits. We have many friends here 
who do the utmost in their power to coun- 
teract any disagreeable sensation occasioned 
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hope of hearing from you by the next mail ; 
and entreat you by all that is dear to us, not 
to let any disagreeable feelings, on account 
of our separation, enervate your mind at 
this time. Remember that all here will 
read with great interest anything concern- 
ing you; but still don’t trust too much to 
yourself; consider your want of practice at 
the bar, and don’t spare the fee of a lawyer. 

Apprize Col. Burr of my warmest ac- 
knowledgments for his own and Mrs. All- 
ston’s kind remembrance, and tell him to 
assure her she has inspired me with a 
warmth of attachment which never can 
diminish, I wish him to urge her to write 
tome. God bless you, prays 

Your M. BLENNERHASSETT. 


The “ Brier” which Mr. Blennerhas- 
sett prepared for his trial at Richmond, is 


me by your absence. I shall live in the given in full: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Brief on behalf of Harman Blennerhassett, 


vs. confined in the Penitentiary at Richmond, 
HARMAN BLENNERHASSETT. Va., under an indictment for high treason. 


Case. 


Prisoner first became acquainted with Aaron Burr by a 
voluntary and unsolicited visit made by A. B. to prisoner, at 
his late residence on the Ohio, in the spring of 1805. Col. 
Burr arrived about nightfall. He participated during the visit in the general conversa- 
tion of the company; had no private interview or business with the prisoner, and he took 
leave about 11 o’clock at night, with his companion, Mrs. Shaw, to pursue his voyage 
down the river. 

2. Some time in the beginning of December following, prisoner, on his return from 
Baltimore, received a letter from Col. Burr, couched in polite language, and expressing 
a regret at not having had an opportunity of improving personal acquaintance with pris- 
oner, owing to the absence of the latter from home. 

At this time a wish on the part of the prisoner to improve 

Substance of prisoner’s his pecuniary affairs, combining with a natural desire to culti- 
first letterto Burr. vate an acquaintance by which he justly thought he might so 

much improve his own talents and promote the interest of his 
children, led him, after some reflection, to write the first letter he ever addressed to the 
late Vice President, expressive of a desire to be honored with a hope of being admitted 
into a participation of any speculation which might, during his tour through the country, 
have presented itself to Col. Burr’s judgment as worthy to engage histalents. In making 
this advance, prisoner contemplated not only a commercial enterprise or a land purchase, 
but a military adventure was distinctly mentioned, in which the prisoner would engage. 
A reference, however, to the original letter, or its copy, in prisoner’s letter-book, wall 
show that prisoner then considered this government alive to every sentiment of indigna- 
tion and resentment that he fancied it cherished against the Spanish Courts for acts of 
aggression and injustice, committed by its troops against American citizens and the terri- 
tories of the United States, and conduct by its minister and immediate representative* at 
the seat of government, little short of direct insult upon our Executive. Under such 
impressions, prisoner conceived the inevitable necessity of a speedy war with Spain, and 
observed in his letter to Col. Burr, that in the event of a Spanish War, in which case 
the government and country would call upon the talents, &c., of Col. Burr, the prisoner 
would engage with him in any enterprise to be undertaken for the subjugation of any 
of the Spanish dominions. 


Introduction to A. Burr. 


3. This overture on the part of the prisoner procured him 

Burr’s second visit to a visit from Col. Burr at prisoner’s late residence on the Ohio, 
the Island. some time in the month of August, 1806. Col. Burr spent 
but one night in prisoner’s house. Prisoner having next day 





* Alluding to Onis, against whom a large portion of the people of the United States 
were deeply incensed. 
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rode with him to Marietta, within a mile of which place he, the prisoner, took leave of 
the Colonel, (then on his way to Chillicothe,) and returned home. Col. Burr arrived on 
the island about noon, in company with Col. De Pestre and Mr. Dudley Woodbridge, Jr., 
with whom Col. B. had a private interview in the library, which were terminated fully an 
hour and a half before dinner. Some time after dinner, Col. De Pestre and Mr Wood- 
bridge having left the table, the subjects of conversation which had been taken up in the 
library, anh Ginne at the utmost dwelt upon for twenty-five minutes, were resumed and 
further considered, during not more than half an hour, after which Col. B. and the prisoner 
joined the company in the hall, when the conversation became and continued general 
till bed time. 
nl i 4. Prisoner remained at Marietta about twenty-four hours, 

. Went with him to Ma- from which deducting the part of time devoted to sleep, to 
ase type there wasn0 the occupation of Col. Burr in commissioning or contracting 
a iktary ecwedt, With D. Woodbridge, to provide for him those boats and pro- 
tions. tary expedi- Visions that have been seized under the orders of the govern- 
ment, receiving the visits of various persons that waited him 

at the tavern, &c. ; an estimate may be easily formed of how short a time the prisoner 
could have availed himself to digest the projects or to contrive the means with A. Burr 
of executing treason against the United States, or of founding empires in other countries. 
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5. From such opportunities, however, as the prisoner derived during all the private 


Nature of such commu- 
nications as opportunity 
or inclination did permit 
A. B. actually to make. 

Sentiments of people in 
eans & Miss. terri’ies. 


Agitated and might pro- 
duce revolt. 


_ Which would affect the 
interests of the Western 
country. 

And might induce an 
examination by the peo- 
ple into the grounds of 

ir connection with the 

Atlantic States, and pro- 

sably produce a separa- 
on. 


But A. B. had no con- 
>a — bene things ot 

er than thi ople 
should be for wena | before 
the supposed event. 


Such a severance spoken 
of as an event sooner ex- 
pected than desired, by 
some members of the 
Govern ment. 

People of aro o 
gusted to a degree that 
might induce in beginnin: 
of revolt, a seizure o 

, &e. 


Mexican Society wanted 
to place A.B. at their head ; 
he declined. 


interviews afforded him at this time, and the disclosures 
therein made to him with rapidity, but also with reserve, he 
was led to conclude that the sentiments of a respectable ma- 
jority of the people in the Orleans and Mississippi territories, 
were disaffected to the present Government to a degree, that 
in A. Burr’s opinion would at no very distant period, produce 
a revolt which would probably call in the aid of some foreign 
succor to support it. 

That in such an event, the States and Territories west of the 
Mountains would be placed in a dilemma out of which they 
should withdraw, as they might be governed by an Eastern or 
Western ascendancy of interests: that it was the Col’s. opin- 
ion the discontents, particularly in the Territory of Orleans, 
would induce the Western country to examine the grounds 
and interests of its present connection with the Atlantic 
States, and probably induce a separation; that he, A. B. had 
no further concern with these things, than in a speculative 
way ; but that he thought, as well as the prisoner, that the 
people should be informed on the subject, before they mighf 
be drawn unawares to a crisis for which they might not be 
prepared. 


That a separation of the Western from the Eastern States, 
was an event spoken of and apprehended at the seat of Gov- 
ernment by some of the heads of Department, which the mal- 
administration of the country might bring about much sooner 
than was desired or expected ; and finally the people of New 
Orleans were so much disgusted with the conduct of Govern- 
ment towards themselves, and on Spanish affairs, that he 
should not be surprised to hear of their beginning a revolt by 
seizing the Bank and Custom house there. 

He spoke of a society of young men of that city, openly 
denominated the Mexican Society, seizing and shipping some 
French cannon lying there, for an expedition against Mexico. 
When at Orleans they had solicited to lead, but he had de- 
clined to be concerned in. 


6. Inthe course of such private conversation as opportunity afforded the prisoner to 


Burr would not tell 
Blennerhassett his exact 


plans at all. 


have with A. Burr, whilst on the Island and at Marietta, in 
the said month of August, 1806, prisoner naturally endea- 
vored to elicit from him a disclosure of some specific project, 
by referring to the letter of the prisoner, whereof the sub- 


stance is set forth in the second paragraph. But from a reserve* and conciseness ob- 





*In the greatest and smallest matters alike, Burr delighted to keep up a mystery. 
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servable on the part of Col. Burr on such solicitation, and from entire confidence in the 
honor and judgment of the Ex-Vice President, the prisoner forbore to urge particular 
inquiries, that seemed to be displeasing to him, from their tendency to a development 
of the details of his objects and his means of effecting them. 

7. Your client, however, did not take leave of Col. Burr without matter of some sat- 
isfaction of his curiosity and interest, sufficient to engage his serious reflections on the 
expediency of adopting or avoiding that concern, which now seemed to be proffered to 
the election of the prisoner in his interests. For, after having made the prisoner the 
general remarks set forth in the fifth article, with the contingency of which Col. B. de- 
clared he had no perce a would not be adverse to his own particular views, 

2 : tam: whether they should precede or follow them—he then sig- 
ane colette of —anoming nified to your client, ‘‘ that the expulsion of the Spenieble 


or even invasion ot Mex- 
ican States by A. B. to be 
probably agreeable to 
Government, if either 
could be effected without 
declaring war against 
Spain, which might of- 
fend France. 

But such a war must 


take place before any 
operations of his plans. 


from the American territory then violated by them, or even 
an invasion of Mexico, would be very pleasing to the Admin- 
istration, if either or both could be effected without a war 
being declared against Spain, which would be avoided as lon 
as possible, from parsimonious motives on the one hand, an 
dread of France on the other ; although the then existing cir- 
cumstances would, to a probable certainty, occasion its com- 
mencement before he should engage in any operation. 

Thus led to believe the Government was not adverse to 
such designs, whilst they were kept secret till their execution 





should be legalized by a declaration of war, the prisoner ten- 
dered his services to Col. Burr generally. 

8. At this time, your client neither sought nor received from Col. Burr any informa- 
tion whatever of the use or the destination intended for the boats and provisions, men- 
tioned to have been contracted for with Dudley Woodbridge,'Jun., Art. 4, w.th fwhich 
the prisoner had no concern, further than as he was a constituted member of the house 
of Dudley Woodbridge & Co. at Marietta: save that the prisoner informed Mr. Wood- 
bridge, when the latter seemed doubtful of the sufficiency of Col. Burr’s credit at New 
York, that the prisoner would indemnify the company for all disbursements made on 
account of the boats and provisions, in the event of the bills drawn for the same on New 
York being dishonored. 

9. Some time in the month of August or September, 1806, your client, reflecting on 
the information and views disclosed to him, as aforesaid, by Col. Burr, conceived the 

design of aa in the Ohio Gazette, a series of short 

Design of publishing essays, calling the attention of the people of the western 
the Querist, country to a subject that might engage their interests. 

Three or four numbers of these papers were published, exhib- 
iting succinctly a general and relative view, in a political aspect, of the Union and the 
western country, and setting forth motives of right and expediency which should induce 
the country west of the mountains to seek a separation from the Atlantic States in a peace- 
able and constitutional manner ; if they should adopt the sentiments of the writer, who 

took the signature of Querist. The author, in making this essay 
to prepare the people for on the public mind in that quarter, had no view of aggran- 
contingencies involving dizement for himself, or of a political establishment for Col. 
their interests, Burr in the western country, who (Burr) assured him he 

neither desired nor would accept anything within the United 
States. Your client was actuated to make the publication by two motives only, viz: to 

prepare the country bya proper direction of its interests and 
and to mask the design energies for a crisis sooner or later approaching them, not 
against Mexico, from the views or operations of Col. Burr, but from the state 
of things on the Mississippi ; at which their espousal of an 


which, whilst kept secret, 
would peg not be 
impeded by government, 
as was the case of Ogden 
and Smith. 


eastern or western ascendency would determine their future 
prosperity ; and to divert public attention from scrutiny into 
contingent plans or operations against Spain, which, whilst 
kept secret, government would not disapprove, but when 
exposed, it would be obliged to frustrate, as it had done at 


New York, in the case of Ogden and Smith. 
10. With theseviews, the prisoner pledged his honor to Fairlamb, the printer of the 


Fairlamb, the printer, 
guarantied safe to publish. 


Gazette, that he should publish nothing that would subject 
him to legal penalty, and that prisoner would avow himself 
the author whenever it might become necessary to exonerate 
the printer from any responsibility. In the same spirit and 


for the same purposes, prisoner communicated his design, and read the manuscript of one 
of the first numbers, to John and Alexander Henderson, who solemnly pledged their joint 
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honors to the prisoner, under the sanction of hospitality, in the house of said Alexander, 
never to disclose the name of the author or the communication he then made them, to 
the purport and intent that are set forth in the Sth and 9th articles. 
11. Some time in the month of October, 1906, the prisoner made a journey to Lex- 
ington, Ky., with views of further certifying himself of the 
3 permissive progress of A. Burr’s speculations, so far as re- 
pe ; ni so lans, Bu garded his own exertions or the observation of government. 
aon aoeabiing ged ch utt During the prisoner’s stay in that country, where he remained 
pularity. 8 PO- between a fortnight and three weeks, he observed Burr’s po- 
pularity daily increasing ; heard of no jealousy or suspicion of 
his views or designs on the part of government or its agents, nor from any other quarter, 
till a messenger had been sent to him express from hcme, stating to him that the people 
of Wood county had entered into communication with the 

Alarms of men, and President or Governor of Virginia, by forwarding to those 
aprege by the people of authorities memorials or addresses expressive of alarm for the 
Wood Co. on the island. safety of the country and their liberties, which they probably 

: represented were likely to be endangered by Col. Burr or the 
prisoner, of which documents the latter has never seen originals or copies, or of any an- 
swers returned thereto; that the inhabitants, at the instance and under the influence of 
Hugh Phelps and Alexander and John Henderson, had organized a volunteer battalion of 
three companies, which they had armed with the arms of the militia; that they had a 
general muster during the prisoner's absence from home, and were expected, by the report 
of Peter Taylor and others, on the evening of the day of the muster, to land on the island, 
where the prisoner's family then dwelt, and burn his house ; that in all probability the 
pees and Col. Burr would be shot, if either returned to the island ; and that some 

iln-dried corn, then preparing on the island, would be seized by the said volunteers as 
soon as it was put up; Dr. Joseph Spencer, of said county, having in the mean time de- 
clared that he and others regretted that they had been obliged, through fear, to sign the 
resolution for organizing the said volunteer association, which some others had peasisted 
in refusing to do. 

12. Agitated by this intelligence, set out for home from Lexington, Ky., and reached 
the island between 1 and 2 o’clock on the 3d day of November, 1806. Reflecting on his 
way that he should be unprovided, at home, with any adequate means of defence to 
protect his family and property against the menaced outrages of a lawless multitude with 
arms in their hands—he was led to call upon Dr. Bennet, to learn such further particulars 
as he might have been informed of since the express left the island for Lexington; and 
to provide him (the prisoner,) with such aid as the Dr. could enable him to procure, 
from his county, against any illegal and unwarrantable attack from the people of Wood 
county. To effect this latter object, the prisoner freely entered into a statement of the 
innocence and legality of every step the prisoner should take, in virtue of his concern 
in the speculations of Aaron Burr—observing, that the latter had completed a large 
land-purchase of Col. Lynch ; offered to the prisoner such participation in the purchase 
as he might desire ; and expected the prisoner, with such associates as might wish to 
purchase or procure donations, would leave home for the country, where the lands lay, 

on the Washita or the Red River, in the beginning of the ensuing month; that in a po- 
litical sense, Col. Burr, as well as himself, abhorred and abjured all intentions their 
enemies were imputing to them, of undertaking enterprizes illegal or adverse to the 
United States; and declaring that neither of them ever had, or would have, any con- 
cern with the means of effecting a division of the Union, than a readiness to deliver 
their opinion in favor of the right of the people to effect such a measure whenever the 
time might arrive which should render it expedient. The prisoner, then calling the 
Doctor’s attention to his alarms for his family and property on the island, from the per- 
sonal enmity borne him by the people of Wood, solicited the Doctor to hasten any per- 
sons he might know in his neighborhood, who would wish to emigrate with the prisoner, 
to join him as soon as possible on the island, where he did not know how soon he might 
need their assistance to protect him from such outrages as are stated to have been then 
apprehended in Article 11. To these observations, made chiefly during a ride of five 
miles—which the Doctor was induced to take, for the sake of accompanying the pris- 
oner as far as the ferry—the Doctor was pleased to reply, that if he could dispose of his 
place without too great a sacrifice, he should be willing to emigrate himself: that he had 
no doubt it would suit many persons in his neighborhood, to whom he would speak at 
the muster which was to be held in a few days: that he would address to me such as he 
should find disposed, in the manner prisoner had directed him, i. e. provided with rifles 
and blankets. 

13. The prisoner took leave of the Doctor at the ferry, about 2 o’clock, P. M. on Sun- 
day, the 2d of November, and reached the island the following day. On his arrival as 
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well as on the road, between Dr. Bennet’s and his own house, he found,the apprehension 
of an attack on the island from the Point of the Little Kanawha, the head quarters of 
the volunteers, had by no means subsided: and was inforrred an attempt would be made 
on his person that evening. To meet this contingency, the prisoner prepared some 
house arms he had by him during 10 years: and with a view to prevent it, he conde- 
scended to conciliate Mr. Phelps, the commander of the battalion, by addressing bim a 
letter to thank him for a message he had sent to prisoner’s wife, some time during her 
husband’s absence from home, for the purpose of lulling her apprehensions from the 
volunteers. Prisoner also solicited an interview with him, so that he might remove 
whatever misconception of the prisoner's conduct er intentions might have been propa- 
gated among his neighbors. But aware of Col. Phelps’ predilection for jobbing and 
speculation, which is notorious to all that know him, and in order to procure an inter- 
view with a person who had not been in the prisoner’s house for nearly 7 years—by 
which the prisoner might induce the influence of said Phelps to moderate the passions, 
and to allay the jealousies of the ignorant and misguided—the prisoner thought it ne- 
cessary to-hint to him obscurely a desire to promote his interest, by some propositions 
which might engage his attention. 

15. The letter might gr might not have had the first effect designed by it, viz: that 
of putting off the assault apprehended that evening on the island; but it occasioned a 
visit there, after a lapse of 3 or 4 days, from Col. Phelps, with whom the prisoner had a 
private interview—which was opened by the prisoner with a tender of thanks for the 
Col.’s message to Mrs. Blennerhassett, during her husband’s absence. The prisoner 
then aflected to ridicule the reports which he had heard of the meditated injuries 
threatened his family and property from the Point; suggested to the Col. that he sus- 
pected the other party in the county (under the influence of the Hendersons,) was now 
becoming so strong, that its leaders would probably overturn the Col.’s interest, on 
which alone they had hitherto depended for whatever popularity they had acquired— 
and cautioned the Col. against any coalition or co-operation they might seek with him, 
in exciting clamor or suspicion against the views or intentions of Aaron Burr or his 
friends, which the past conduct of the Hendersons towards him should induce him to 
avoid. Col. Phelps, in reply, complained much of the ill-treatment he had received 
from the said Hendersons. Prisoner then stated his concern with A. Burr in a land- 
purchase ; informing the Col. that he, the prisoner, solicited or invited no person to join 
in the emigration, though many had voluntarily offered to do so; but added, that if the 
Col. wished a concern for himself or his friends, that he might look to the example of 
General Jackson, and other characters of distinction, who, the prisoner understood, 
were going to join in the settlement with many associates; that as to the rumors and 
suspicions that had been circulated of Col. Burr, or his friends, which accused them of 
engaging in any thing against the laws or the U. States, such were wholly groundless : 
but it was not unlikely that the proximity of the purchase to that part of the country 
where an engagement had already taken place, or might soon be expected, between 

zen’l, Wilkinson and the Spaniards, would engage Col. Burr and his friends in some of 

the earliest adventures of the war. General Jackson being already areperas to march 
with 1000 or 1500 of his Tennessee militia, whenever he should think himself author- 
ized by the orders or wishes of Government to put that body in motion. Col. Phelps 
received this information with declining to embark himself, on account of his family and 
the unsettled state of his affairs ; but said he had no doubt many young men from Wood 
county would be glad to go with the prisoner, to whom he (the Col.) would recommend 
the speculation, as he might have opportunities. The prisoner conversed with the Col. 
on no other topic, except some general propositions for renting the prisoner’s place, by 
the Col.’s son-in-law, Thos. Creel. 

16, The prisoner, however, still continuing to receive daily assurances that the people 
from the Point were determined to seize and destroy his corn on the Island, as well as 
the boats building on the Muskingum River, which were to convey his family and 
friends, with their provisions and necessaries, to the Mississippi, thought it prudent to 
write to Dr. Bennet, requesting him to lend him ten or twenty guns for protection, The 
object of the prisoner being to resist illegal violence offered to him and his friends in their 
legal pursuits, he conceived he might correctly borrow rifles, the private property of indi- 
viduals, or even the arms of the militia, whilst they were not wanted between days of 
muster, to enable him to resist an apprehended outrage on the laws of the country, in 
the persons of the prisoner and his friends, The Doctor replied, that the arms of the 
— were in the charge and under the control of the Colonel, and he could procure 
no others, 

17. Prisoner was occupied himself with preparations for his removal, with his family 
and friends, from the Island, which he took every public opportunity to declare would 
take place from the Sth to the 10th of the next month of December, 1806—generally 
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telling the applicants who were to go with him, to provide themselves with a rifle and 
blanket, but accepting the offers of many as associates without either; soliciting no 
man, nor offering wages or bounties to any; preparing and providing no military stores 
or implements of war whatever—unless corn-meal, flour, whiskey, and pork, be re- 
garded as such—until the latter part of November, when he had an interview with Mr. 
Graham at Marietta. 

18, Your client, in virtue of a slight acquaintance he had formed in Kentucky, in 
1801, with Mr. G., and under an impression that he also was concerned in some of the 
speculations of Aaron Burr, visited him soon after his arrival, and was received with 
much ceremony and coldness. Mr. G. described the government as embarrassed by the 
variety and contradictory matter of statements which had been forwarded from various 
— of the western country, of the equipments then providing on the Ohio and Mus- 

ingum—some representing them more, others less extensive—but all conveying a sus- 

icion that they were destined for an attack on New Orleans, an invasion of Mexico, or 
or transporting emigrants, with their effects, to Col. Burr’s Washita purchase ; that, 
however, their real destination was probably New Orleans or Mexico, rather than the 
Washita. Mr. G. then observed, as he said, in an official character, that he had it in 
charge to collect such information as might enable the government to stop ~~ military 
expedition, if such was intended; and in an unofficial character, he added, he would 
advise prisoner, if he was concerned in such designs, to withdraw from them. 

19. To these observations, Mr. G. was answered by the prisoner, that the latter could 
not suppose the government disposed to molest individuals not offending against any law, 
and avowing a lawful object of their pursuits; that the prisoner, although he had no 
objection to avow and declare to Mr. G., as he had done to every other person, that he 
was concerned with Col. Burr in a land purchase, whither he should undertake a journey 
on the Sth or 10th of December, with such friends, from the number of six to one hun- 
dred, as might be ready to accompany him ; would not condescend to answer interroga- 
tories tending to charge him with being concerned in any illegal enterprise ; that the 
commencement and progress of this journey should be innocent and peaceable, unless 
it were interrupted by illegal insult or violence, which should be repelled with those 
rifles with which he had generally directed his friends to provide themselves; and that 
he hoped the government, or its agents, had no wish or design to commit a wanton tres- 
pass upon men peaceably pursuing speculations, which, because, forsooth, their details 
were not exposed to the world, (owing to the fear of jealousy and malice of individuals 
who would not be permitted to participate in them,) had invoked the suspicion of 
government. 

20. Previous to making these observations to Mr. G., your client showed him a letter, 
of which he offered him a copy, from Col. Burr, dated from Lexington or Frankfort in 
Kentucky, acquainting the prisoner with the institution of acriminal prosecution against 
him (Burr) by Mr. Daviess, the United States Attorney for the Kentucky District, 
wherein Col. Burr observed the detention he should thereby suffer would retard the 
establishment of the Washita settlement. Mr. G. dined in company with your client 
the same day. At table he was assured, on inquiry made by him, that your client would 
take his wife and family with him down the river. After dinner, your client invited 


-Mr. G. to his room, where he observed, he had called him up again to offer him a copy 


of the aforesaid letter from Col. Burr, and to trouble him to state over again, in order to 
— any misunderstanding of the intentions of government, whatever official warnings 
e had to give, that prisoner might communicate them to Col. Burr and his friends, whose 
duty it would be to regulate their conductthereby. Mr. G. then replied, that prisoner 
might inform Col. Burr, “ the constituted authorities of the country would be‘expected 
on the part of the general government, to stop his boats, if they carried an unusual 
number of men, armed in an unusual manner.” Your client then asked him, whether 
more or less single men, or married men, accompanying your client, to the number of 
from sixty to one hundred, in sixteen or seventeen boats—generally taking their rifles 
with them, but not their families, at such a season of the year—would constitute such a 
party, and armed in such a manner, as would expose them to the obstruction he threat- 
ened? To this he answered, ‘“‘ He supposed not—though it appeared unusual and sus- 
picious for such numbers to go so far to settle a new country without their families.” 
21. The prisoner now thought he had taken leave of this personage—perfectly un- 
derstanding both himself and the Government. On the contrary, your client, on his 
return in a day or two to Marietta, learned with surprise that this envoy-extraordinary 
of executive vigilance could not delay a moment to cool the zeal of his mission, by 
plunging it red-hot into those intrigues which your client’s letter to Phelps, &c. had 
ately somewhat stagnated in Wood county. Laved and refreshed in these pellucid 
waters, he follows their meanders in quest of that fountain from which they issue, 
which, like the source of Alcinous, is hid in mystery and darkness. Arrived at the 
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Temple erected to Honor and Hospitality, in Beech Park,* on the banks of the little 
Kanawha, he is received in the vestibule by John and Alexander Henderson, the con- 
secrated ministers of those divinities. A libation is now ordained to ancient friendship 
and the household gods. Another is next proposed to the tutelary deities of the place. 
** Hold!” cries the envoy of suspicion, ‘the rites of Honor and Hospitality may be ad- 
ministered by their votaries in these sequestered wilds. But I will never participate in 
such mummery before that altar on which you have sacrificed to treason and to Burr !” 
His brother priests are now dismayed and almost petrified. ‘ Yes!’ continues the am- 
bassador, “ the safety of the state demands a greater sacrifice to liberty. Now purge ye 
of the charge committed to your keeping, of all the crimes intended to be perpetrated 
against your country.” In vain the distracted brothers declare, ‘‘ no secrets of a dan- 
gerous nature were entrusted to their sanctum—they were innocent, and submitted also 
by him who trusted them, to sanction in the breast of an aged parent.” ‘Say you parent, 
innocent secrets, and submitted for sanction to the breasts of a parent? Why not then 
disclose them to the parent of the State? I am his minister, and will take charge of 
them !” 

22. Your client hopes the last paragraph may not displease, by its length or obscu- 
rity. The style he has there fallen into was insensibly suggested and protracted by his 
reflections on the intelligence he received from Morgan Neville, Esquire,t that it cost 
Mr. Secretary Graham no little labor, to work the Hendersons up to break the seal of 
that Honor and Hospitality which the prisoner imagined they would preserve inviolate, 
when he made confidential communications to them, and through them to their father, 


to the effect set forth in the 5th and 9th Articles.” 


Here ends the brief, rather abruptly. 
We should naturally expect to find Mr. 
Blennerhassett describing with much vi- 
vidness and force the attack of the mob 
upon his residence, after he had aban- 
doned it-—the distress of his family—his 
arrest on the Mississippi—his detention 
at Natchez—his re-arrest at Lexington, 
Ky, and his journey to Richmond, Va. 
Perhaps Mr. Blennerhassett found, on 
reaching this stage of his document, that 
he would not be tried, and therefore left 
it unfinished. The government, notwith- 
standing its tremendous array of wit- 
nesses, (the notorious Wilkinsont in- 
cluded,) failed in first convicting * the 
arch-conspirator,” the ‘head and front 
of the offending.” For the failure, the 
best of reasons could be assigned—the 
want of evidence of the “ Intriguer’s” 
guilt. At almost every step of the trial, 
it was apparent that government, instead 
of indicting Burr, should have arraigned 
General Wilkinson, the chief witness, 
He had been in the pay of the Spaniards; 
he had plotted against New Orleans; he 
had pledged his forces to the revolu- 
tionists; he had, years before, plotted a 
division of the Union. Washington sus- 
pected him, and placed spies over him. 
It is doubtful if Mr. Jefferson really trust- 
ed or esteemed him. 

The illegality that some partisans of 


the administration attempted to introduce 
into the proceedings of the court; the 
excitement of all classes; the unshaken 
honesty, the legal acumen, the judicial 
dignity and the mighty intellect we 08 2 
by Chief Justice Marshall, are all mat- 
ters of history. 

Blennerhassett was discharged on his 
recognizance, to answer, when called on, 
in Ohio, to a misdemeanor, “for, that, 
whereas, he prepared an armed force, 
whose destination was the Spanish terri- 
tory.” He, of course, never was called 
on. The affair of the misdemeanor was 
but a little farce following as an “ after- 
piece” to the governmental melodrama. 

Mr. Blennerhassett was now “the ob- 
served of all observers.” In the eyes of 
those whose clear judgment had always 
acknowledged his innocence, he appeared 
a martyr as he stepped from the dun- 
geons of the prison; while those whose 

seudo-democracy felt outraged at Mr. 

’s enlargement, stormed curses on his 
head. Pre-judging, they had declared 
him “a traitorous scoundrel,” and held 
themselves aggrieved in the verdict ren- 
dered on the trial of Burr; for when the 
«chief of the conspiracy” was acquitted, 
the subaltern of course left his manacles, 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to 
lynch” Mr. Blennerhassett at Baltimore, 
after the close of the Richmond proceed- 





* Alluding to the house of Henderson, the chief witness of the Government at the trial 


of Burr. 


+ The elegant author of “ Mike Fink, or the last of the Boatmen.” 


t See Appendix. 
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ings. The last roar for blood expired in 
the fiery purlieus of mobdom, and onl 
when the sound passed unechoed by the 
presidential mansion, could the victim 
consider himself, at last, secure. 

At this day, when prejudice has with- 
ered under the calm, stern glance of his- 
tory, and, fearless of political, or rather 
partisan, malignity, we can with an un- 
clouded vision scrutinize the actors of our 
«« Past,” we think that, after a careful sur- 
vey of all the documents in our reach, 
we must arrive at the following conclu- 
sions in regard to the “ Burr and Blenner- 
hassett episode :” 

Ist. Burr was engaged in speculation 
on the Washita, where he had purchased 
lands which were to be settled by a cer- 
tain time, or his title would be lost. To 
settle the domain, the Ex- Vice-President 
was compelled to secure a small armed 
force. 

2d. Burr also designed, in case of a 
war breaking out between the United 
States and Spain, to attempt the revolu- 
tion of Mexico. But such a war never 
transpired ; therefore, if he had been left 
unmolested by the government, the pro- 
babilities are that he would have remained 
more like a pedlar than a Cesar—at least, 
until Texas had become ripe for revolu- 
tion. 

3rd. lt is preposterous for us at this 
day to suppose that Burr meditated trea- 
son against the United States, so far as a 
division of the Union was concerned. 
When Burr commenced his ultra-montane 
operations, the Western people were per- 
fectly satisfied with their government. 
Louisiana had become a portion of the 


‘United States, and the produce of the 


West taken down to New Orleans for 
shipment abroad, was no longer subject 
to Spanish custom- houses. 

4th. If Burr did meditate this treason, 
we have intrinsic proof that Blennerhas- 
sett was not aware of his designs. Apart 
from Blennerhassett’s « Brief,’ look at 
the letter written him by Burr from Lex- 
ington, Ky., when the latter was first ar- 
rested. 

5th. We have much data upon which 
to found a supposition, that certain co- 
temporaries of Burr looked to political 
effect in their assaults on the Ex-Vice- 
President. At the same time, we can 
scarcely blame Mr. Jefferson for keeping 
a scrutinizing eye on Burr’s movements. 
He was regarded by the larger portion of 
the community as a dangerous man, 
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whose personal ambition would lead him 
to the commission of almost any act; and 
besides, the mystery which he threw over 
all his proceedings throughout life, ridicu- 
lous as it seems now, in his day provoked 
suspicion. 

Such are the conclusions to which, we 
believe, the people of this country are 
coming. « Time has been, when language 
so plain as this would argue great moral 
courage in its writer; but the storm 
which lashed the political ocean has sub- 
sided, and we only hear ever and anon 
the dying waves murmur sofily on the 
shore. Fact, as it now appears to one, 
can be uttered without fear of shipwreck. 

Before we follow Blennerhassett’s fu- 
ture career, a few glances at the “ Private 
Memoranda” kept by him, while he was 
confined at Richmond, may prove interest- 
ing. The following passages from the 
manuscript exhibit a natural acumen, a 
refined taste, and an elegant scholarship. 


CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL, 


“From whence B. indeed did not infer 
that Ch’f J. will on the present occasion 
shrink from his duty as an able Judge or a 
virtuous patriot, to avert the revenge of an 
unprincipled government, or avoid other 
trials menaced and preparing for himself 
by its wretched partisans. I am cer- 
tain, whatever dust or insects may have 
sought the Judge’s robes, whilst off his 
back, none will venture to appear upon the 
ermine which bedecks his person.” 


LUTHER MARTIN. 


** As we were chatting after dinner, in 
staggered the whole rear-guard of Burr’s 
forensic army—I mean the celebrated Lu- 
ther Martin, who yesterday concluded his 
fourteen hours’ speech. His visit was to 
Major Smith, but he took me by the hand, 
saying there was no need of an introduc- 
tion. I was too much interested by the 
little I had seen, and the great things I had 
heard of this man’s powers and passions, 
not to improve the present opportunity to 
survey him in every light the length of his 
visit would permit. I accordingly recom- 
mended our brandy as superior, placing a 
pint tumbler before him. No ceremonies 
retarded the libation—no inquiries solicited 
him upon any subject, till apprehensions 
of his withdrawing suggested some topic 
to quiet him on his seat. Were I now to 
mention only the subjects of law, politics, 
news, et cetera, on which he descanted, I 
should not be believed, when I had said 
his visit did not exceed thirty-five minutes. 
Imagine a man capable in that space of 
time to deliver some account of an entire 
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week’s proceedings in the trial, with ex- 
tracts from memory of several speeches on 
both sides, including long ones from his 
own—to recite half columns verbatim of a 
series of papers, of which he said he is the 
author—to caricature Jefferson—to give a 
history of his acquaintance with Burr—ex- 
patiate on his virtues and sufferings, main- 
tain his credit, embellish his fame, and 
intersperse the whole with sententious re- 
probations and praises of several other cha- 
racters: some estimate, with these prepa- 
rations, may be formed of this man’s powers, 
which are yet shackled by a preternatural 
secretion or excretion of saliva, which em- 
barrasses his delivery. In this, his manner 
is rude and his language ungrammatical, 
which is cruelly aggravated upon his hearers 
by the verbosity and repetitions of his style. 
With the warmest passions, that hurry him 
like a torrent over those characters or topics 
that lie most in the way of their course, he 
has by practice acquired the facultv of 
curbing his feelings, which he never suffers 
to charge the enemy till broken by the su- 
perior number of his arguments and au- 
thorities—by which he always out-flanks 
him, when he lets loose the reserve upon 
the centre, with redoubled impetuosity. 
Yet fancy has been denied to his mind, or 
grace to his person or habits. These are 
gross and incapable of restraint even upon 
the most solemn public occasions. This 
is at all times awkward and disgusting. 
Hence his invectives are rather coarse than 
pointed—his eulogiums more fulsome than 
pathetic. In short, every trait of his por- 
trait may be given in one word: he is ‘ the 
Thersites of the law.’” 


WILLIAM WIRT. 


“ Wirt spoke very much to engage the 
fancy of his hearers to-day, without affect- 
ing their understanding. For he cannot 
reason upon the facts before him, and can 
no more conduct a law argument than I 
could raise a temple; as Junius says of the 
king, ‘* The feather that adorns him sup- 
ports his flight: strip him of his plumage, 
and you fix him to the earth,” 


AARON BURR. 


“ Recurring with Mr. Smith to some in- 
cidents that happened soon after our first 
arrival at Natchez, and speaking of Cowles 
Meade, | was much surprised to learn what 
I had never heard before, that Meade had 
seriously taken up an idea of Col. Burr’s be- 
ing then deranged, alleging that he could 
not be mistaken, as he (Meade) had very 
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long known him. . Be this as it may, Burr 
yesterday looked fifty pe: cent. better than I 
have ever seen him; and displayed a com- 
mand of tone and firmness of manner he 


did not appear to possess before the verdict 
of Tuesday.” 


From Baltimore, Mr. Blennerhassett 
proceeded to Philadelphia, where he re- 
ceived the warmest hospitality from some 
of its most distinguished citizens. After 
sojourning a few weeks in this place, he 
passed on to the Ohio river, for the pur- 
= of hunting up his scattered property. 

inally, he became a cotton planter in 
the Mississippi territory. He succeeded 
very well until the opening of the last 
war, which involved him, along with a 
large number of others engaged in the 
production of the Southern staple, in 

eatdifficulties.* Blow after blow seemed 

estined to fall on his devoted head. 

The operations with Burr had been the 
cause of the loss of the whole of his 
island property; and also placed his 
name as endorsement to a Jarge quantity 
of the Ex-Vice President's paper. The 
following letter from Burr, will show 
what reliance he put in Blennerhassett’s 
exchequer: 


* RicuMonp, 27th Aug. ’07. 
Dear Sir: Mr. Luckett and I have an un- 
settled account to a considerable* amount. 
He holds a bill endorsed by you. If you 
can devise means to procure him any aid 
at this moment, it would gratify me much. 

Your faithful and obliged serv’t. 
H. Biennerhassett, Esq. A. Burr.” 


Unable to withstand the accumulated 
calamities arising from endorsements and 
war, Mr. Blennerhassett, at the close of 
the contest with England, removed to 
the North; but finally settled in Canada, 
where he remained trom 1819 to 1822. 
His pecuniary affairs still remaining in a 
most embarrassed state, he visited Eng- 
Jand, under an assurance from his trans- 
atlantic friends of receiving some judi- 
cial appointment. He also hoped to re- 
cover an interest which he held in an 
Irish estate. Both the “assurance” and 
the « hope” proved fallacious, It seems 
that he then turned his eyes to his old 
friend and schoolmate, Lord Anglesy, the 
hero of Waterloo, who then presided 
over the Office of Ordnance at London. 





* Threuston Luckett, Esquire, a very worthy and popular gentleman of Louisville, 
Ky , and son of the Mr. Luckett referred to above, informed me some years ago, that his 
father had advanced Burr some sixty thousand dollars, which were never returned.— 
Mr. L. was not engaged in Burr’s operations: the loan was a mere business affair. 
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Among the eer of Mr. Blennerhas- 
sett, we have found the following letters 
relative to his interests. 


‘¢OrFICE OF ORDNANCE, 
9th of June, 1827. 

Sir: I am directed by the Marquis of 
Anglesy to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 3ist ultimo: and to ac- 
quaint you that his Lordship will be happy 
to receive the suggestions which you may 
have to offer, and will submit them to the 
consideration of the committee whose pro- 
vince it is to examine and report upon the 
various projects brought before this depart- 
ment. ith respect to your request, an 
appointment, Lord Anglesey regrets ex- 
tremely that the long list of pressin 
claims received from his predecessor, an 
the very limited means of attending to 
them, will not allow his Lordship to hold 
out any expectation that it will be in his 
power to offer io your acceptance any ap- 
pointment. 2 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Wo. Gosserr. 


H. Blennerhassett, Esq. 


OFFICE oF ORDNANCE, 
7th July, 1827. 
Sir: I am desired by the Marquis of 
Anglesy to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 29th ultimo; and to ac- 
quaint you that there are general rules with 
respect to the examination of all the in- 
ventions submitted to this department, 
from which the Master General cannot 
depart. If you are desirous of bringing 
forward an invention, it will be necessary 
that you should transmit such descriptions 
or models thereof, as may be required for 
its elucidation. : 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Wa. Gossetr. 


H. Blennerhassett, Esq. 


We have also found a letter from Lord 
Anglesy himself, in which his Lordship 
regrets his inability to give Mr. Blenner- 
hassett a situation in the Department ; 
but promises him every facility in bring- 
ing forward the “invention” mentioned 
in Mr. Gossett’s note. From the manu- 
scripts, we are not able to discover the 
fruit of Mr. B.’s scientific labors. 

Mr. Blennerhassett finally took up his 
residence in the Island of Guernsey, 
where he lived, in comparative indi- 
gence, for some years, and died at the 
advanced age of sixty-three. He left 
behind him, a wife and three sons. 
Mrs. Blennerhassett revisited the United 
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States after her husband’s death, for the 
purpose of attending to the claims which, 
as widow and executrix of Mr. Blenner- 
hassett, she held against our government 
for injuries committed by the mob against 
the property on the island. She died at 
New York, in 1842. The claims still 
remain unsettled to this day, although 
several committees of Congress have re- 
ported in their favor; but when certain 
of our worthy representatives at Wash- 
ington have finished the work of making 
prospective Presidents, and comfortably 
placed their relatives and friends in snug 
situations, they may attend to the wants 
of those who hold righteous claims 
against the country—and indeed, even 
apply themselves to business of general 
utility. At least, let us hope so. Two 
of Mr. Blennerhassett’s sons are still 
alive; one resides at Swansea, England, 
and the other, an artist, in New York. 

In person Mr. Blennerhassett was of 
the middle size; his complexion was 
fair, his countenance was intelligent, and 
enlivened by blue and sparkling eyes. 
His manners were very elegant, and his 
conversation full of wit and information. 
He was a fine writer and excellent mu- 
sician, deeply read in literature and 
science. His liberality was extended al- 
most to criminality, and his affection for 
his wife and children seemed to have no 
bounds. The great fault of his charac- 
ter appears to have been restlessness. 
His great misfortune was the visit of 
Aaron Burr to the island in the Ohio. 
Wherever that man trod, poverty and 
disgrace followed. When we remem- 
ber that the subject of our sketch was 
prone to adventure, and so incautiousl 
embarked his fortunes in company with 
a person of whose life and real disposi- 
tion he might easily have informed on 
self, it may well be admitted, that if Blen- 
nerhassett had been the only person 
ruined by Burr, in the prosecution of his 
enterprises, charity would suggest a 
burial of our remembrance of the Ex- 
ile’s desolation. But the victims of Burr 
are to be numbered by hundreds. The 
base and the peaks of “gg eo 
show the scathing marks of his fiery 
Visitation. 

He cherished no friendship :—he re- 
turned unhonored the drafts 01 gratitude: 
—he kindled by the very fireside of hos- 
pitality the flame of lust, and felt little 

‘easure in bidding adieu to the Lares of 
fis host, until the dearest that flourished 
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in their sacred shadows were sacrificed.* 
The man’s whole bay | centered on the 
pivot of selfishness. But for the affec- 
tion which he manifested toward his 
daughter, his sole moral merits seem to 
have been courage and coolness; and 
yet, clustering as were the laurels which 
they wedded to his brow—his baser pas- 
sions so predominated, that he held it 
more glorious to seduce a womant than 
to glitter in the field of letters, to scale 
the steeps of philosophy, or to wave a 
banner victoriously in battle. 

He courted the man to corrupt his 
wife—ihe statesman to profit by his in- 
fluence—the millionaire to obtain his 
money—and the world to gratify his de- 
sires. He was the more dangerous from 
the possession of an intellect massive, 
piercing and brilliant, united to a frame 
at once handsome and vigorous. His 
mind was but the keen and resistless 
weapon with which his passions hewed 
a way to conquest. That weapon was 
Protean. But few could escape its ever 
changing attack. If the vietim fully 
came under the gaze of an eye whose 
sharp light resembled lightning impris- 
oned and forever playing in a cloud 
black as death—he was lost. Burr's 
conversation was irresistibly fascinating 
—for his hand swept every chord of the 
human harp. He strewed the rosy paths 
of the happy with flowers of a still 
brighter hue; he arched the troubled 
sky of the desponding with the rain- 
bow of hope; he conjured up before the 
rapt vision of the avaricious mountains 
of gold; and to the aapiring. he pointed 
out the shadowy vistas of glory. 

Thus he stood, gifted, unprincipled, 
ruthless and terrible. The want of for- 
tune alone prevented his presenting in 
one lurid, dreadful and overwhelmin 
mass, that evit, which he accomplish 
but too successfully in many details. 
Chance confined to valleys, compara- 


A. 


Mr. Blennerhassett has often been con- 
founded with a man named Lewis Carr. 


Blennerhassett. 
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tively humble, a tempest which only 
waited for a release to devastate conti- 
nents. 

It may be asked,—*Is not his valor 
on the battle fields of his country to be 
remembered ?” The answer must be— 
« Yes!” That was a redeeming trait. 
No matter from what motive his military 
talents were exercised, our land reaped 
some benefit. But there are many per- 
sons who will doubt the real patriotism 
of one, who was so ready to forswear 
his allegiance,t who trampled on so 
much — — sacred, and who held 
even his exploits against tyranny, as 
less glorious than the moral destrantion 
of a human being. 

Age is expected to subdue: but with 
Burr, the winter of Time brought no 
snows to cool the lava of passion. At 
four score and six, the crater wore a 
glow as ardent as at twenty. His facul- 
ties mocked at a century. 

Age should bring the soothing calm 
of religion, to enable the barque which 
has been tost by the storms of life, to 
prepare for a worthy entrance into an- 
other world. Burr died as he had lived, 
practically an atheist. 

Age should bring respect: Burr died 
as he had lived, without the regard of 
the good. His hoary hairs went down 
to the grave floating on the breeze of 
infamy. 

In cunning an lago; in lust a Tar- 
quin ; in patience a Cataline; in pleasure 
a Sybarite; in gratitude a Malay, and in 
ambition a Napoleon, he affords the 
world an awful example of powerful 
intellect destitute of virtue. is por- 
trait would fitly appear in a circle of 
Dante’s Inferno. 

Let no one accuse us of stepping with 
sandalled feet through the solemn 
vaults of the sepulchre. Aaron Burr 
belongs to uisrory. Such was the lot 
he chose. 






The mistake arose from a swindle of Carr, 
who, at some of the watering places of 
Kentucky, many years after the Burr 
proceedings, represented himself as Mr. 





with Hamilton. 


* He seduced the wife and daughter of the man who gave him sheiter after the duel 


+ His own assertion. 


§ He wished to claim his rights as a British subject when in London. Lord Liver- 


pool rejected the offer with contempt. 
VOL, II.—NO. Il. 
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Blennerhassett, for the purpose of impos- 
ing on the sympathies of those who re- 
— the persecutions of Mr. B. This 

had nted himself and his « wife” 
at the Island when Blennerhassett was 
commencing his Washita schemes. Like 
hundreds of others who claimed (and 
never in vain) the hospitality of Mr. B., 
Carr received a welcome; but circum- 
stances soou transpiring which rendered 
the connection of Carr with the female 
whom he introduced as his wife suspi- 
cious, the — was politely asked to 
depart. . W—-, a distinguished 
lawyer of Louisville, Ky., and an old 
friend of Blennerhassett's, who exposed 
the fraud which Carr was practising on 
the public, when he personated Blenner- 
hassett, placed in our hands a document, 
which we published in the Louisville Lite- 
rary Register, fully establishing the real 
identity of the impudent adventurer. The 
female who was with Carr, it appears, 
performed her part also in the fraud, by 
representing herself, at various times and 
places, as Mrs. Blennerhassett. This 
woman died a few months since, in New 
York. 


B. 


The following elegant article, relative 
to Mrs. Blennerhassett, lately appeared 
in one of the dailies of this 6 It is 
from the pen of a Southern lady. The 
writer’s opinion of Mr. Blennerhassett, 
which she drew from “ hearsay,” as she 
admits, are incorrect, and they are there- 
fore omitted in this paper. 

“‘ Although no longer in the bloom of 
outh, at the period when my relatives 
new her, Mrs. Blennerhassett was a 

magnificent-looking woman—tall, finely 
formed, and of a Queen-like presence and 
air—possessing an intellect in harmony 
with her noble and graceful proportions, 
and a character fraught with energy and 
aspiring purposes. Formed for and de- 
lighting in display, she excelled in conver- 
sation, and was passionately fond of that 
kind of society which enabled her to ex- 
hibit the charms of her eloquence—her fine 
command of language, brilliant vivacity, 
well-stored memory, wit, and knowledge 
of the world. 

Natchez has always been remarkable for 
the wealth and truly Southern tone of its 
society—in those days even more than now ; 
its little coterie, (it could not strictly claim 
a more extensive designation,) was high- 
bred, and singularly rich in traveled and 
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intellectual members. But the field was 
too narrow—the arena too paltry, for the 
eagle spirit which had “ imp’d its wings” in 
the atmosphere of the Old World and 
flown proudly in London and Paris. She 
pined for a freer flight, and chafed at her 
confinement among the wild woods of a 
wild country, deeming such a fate a burial 
alive, and avery ingiorious one. The im- 
patience of her spirit found some relief in 
the chase, which she pursued with mascu- 
line ardor—managing her steed with admi- 
rable skill and grace, and never appearing 
to greater advantage than when seated on 
his back. With her savoir faire and 
worldly tendencies, Mrs. Blennerhassett 
had a fantastic imagination, and a marked 
tinge of eccentricity, (the last in common 
with her husband.) She was a passionate 
admirer of Rousseau, and adopted his 
Emile system in the education of her sons. 
Her eldest, Dominick, was a strange youth, 
plain in face and plain in speech, One 
evening, when his mother was entertaining 
a large party, shortly after her entrée into 
the room, he placed himself before her, 
and, examining her minutely, exclaimed 
in a loud tone, distinctly audible to the 
whole company, my father and uncle 


‘among them—* Mother, you are a devilish 


handsome woman when dressed—but just 
now in your wrapping gown you were very 
ugly.” His mother blushed through her 
rouge—like all European ladies of that 
day, she supplied the deficiencies of na- 
ture by artificial roses--but, laughing 
heartily, said she was glad his love of truth 
rendered his filial affection clear-sighted, 
and prevailed over his politeness. I have 
no doubt, however, that Master Dominick 
received, time and place fitting, what 
might be termed a curtain lecture! 

My reminiscences do not extend beyond 
the departure of the Blennerhassetts from 
Mississippi. The details I have given, are 
plucked from the dust and cobwebs of past 
years—the reverend narrators having long 
since been mute—their places no more 
among the living! The news of the hus- 
band’s association in the Burr conspiracy 
fell upon his quondam acquaintances like 
a thunder clap. One of them, an Irish 
gentleman of wit and humor, but u-fortu- 
nately for himself with too much of the 
reckless, rollicking spirit of his country, 
was in New Orleans, in durance vile, at 
the suit of some hard-hearted creditor, 
when Gen. Adair, under suspicion of being 
implicated in the plot, was brought to the 
same prison to be incarcerated. Our mer- 
ry debtor was joyously doing the honors of 
his dinner-table to half a dozen friends, 
when one of the officials announced to 
him that Gen. Adair was in the adjoining 
room. He immediately struck up in a full 
musical voice to the tune of Robin Adair— 
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*Ye are welcome to Orleans 
Johnny Adair,— 
Ye are welcome to Orleans, 
_ _ Johnny Adair! 
How does little Aaron do, 
And Irish Blenny too, 
Why did’nt hey come with you, 
ohnny Adair!” 





(C.) 
copy. 

«« Kine’s Inns. These are to certify, 
that Harman Blennerhassett, Esquire, was, 
in Michaelmas term, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety, generally admitted into the Honor- 
able Society of the King’s Inns, and called 
to the degree of Barrister therein. In 
Testimony whereof, I have hereunto af- 
fixed the seal of said Society, this eigh- 
teenth day of November, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-five. 

Wm. Cauppeck, Treas’r. [L. S.] 

Witness, John Cook, Sub. Treas’r.” 


(D.) 
WILKINSON’S TREASONS. 


It can be easily shown that treasonable 
designs against the United States existed 
in the Western country, and that they 
were of ancient date; yet Burr and Blen- 
nerhassett could not have been their au- 
thors. It will be remembered that Daniel 
Clark, of New Orleans, has been previ- 
ously mentioned as intimately associated 
in the Mexican expedition of Aaron Burr 
in 1806. This Mr. Clark possessed 
through life the pte pom of wealth and 
popularity. He was the principal wit- 
ness against Wilkinson in an examina- 
tion before Congress, 1808. Owing to 
severe attacks made upon him by a Wil- 
kinson clique, he was compelled, although 
with evident reluctance, to expose the 
real traitor’s character, in an octavo vol- 
ume, replete with authentic documents. 
The work, we may remark, is very rare, 
and we found a copy with difficulty. It is 
entitled, « Proofs of the Corruption of 
Genl. James Wilkinson, and his Connec- 
tion with A. Burr.” (Philadelphia, 1809.) 
It may be premised that Mr. Clark in his 
book denies that he was connected with 
Burr’s enterprises, (for reasons of a po- 
litical nature, which perhaps weighed 
upon him at the time he wrote,) but many 
are convinced that Burr and Wilkinson 
regarded him as one of their chief sup- 
porters. The biographer of Burr being 
personally interrogated respecting his 
opinion of Clark’s proofs of the treason 
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of Wilkinson, long antecedent to Burr's 
agitation of the Mexican scheme, de- 
clared his belief in the authenticity of 
Clark’s documents, and thought them 
peep conclusive of Wilkinson’s guilt. 
t was suggested to Mr. D., that he had 
decisively asserted that Mr. Clark was 
connected with Burr’s expedition. He 
remarked, “«{ have Burr’s statement and 
proof of the fact, under emotions of a 
solemn nature; and I always reposed 
entire confidence in the Ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent’s statement, for { never knew him 
to tell a direct lie in my life. Indeed, to 
avoid any mistake, | used a document 
which appeared in the Legislature of 
Louisiana. This document proved be- 
yond a doubt the connection, and the 
promise on the part of Clark to furnish 
50,000 dollars.” 

Mr. Clark in his work says Burr’s ex- 
pedition was aimed against Mexico, and 
also asserts that Wilkinson projected a 
separation of the Union. Now, on an 
examination of his writings, it will be 
readily seen that he does not even, after 
having made his assertion, attempt to 
bring home any charge of treason to Burr, 
while he triumphantly shows Wilkinson 
a traitor. Just after Col. Burr was ar- 
rested by the government, and on his way 
to Richmond, Wilkinson, in a letter to 
Clark, says: ‘‘ Among the Burrites in Or- 
leans are Livingston (et al.) and the bar 
generally, and that the chiefs of Mexico 
are ready at a moment’s encouragement, 
to declare for independence ! write 
facts, which 1 have enterprised and ha- 
zarded much to ascertain. The opportu- 
nity appears to be a golden one, and I 
hope it may be the policy of our coun 
to adopt it,” etc. (March 20, 1807.) It 
is a fraud upon common sense to suppose 
that the chiefs of Mexico, at that period, 
expected any aid from the United States, 
unless Burr’s representations had deluded 
them into the error. This fact alone is a 
most palpable accusation against him, as 
the propagator of the Mexican expedi- 
tion, and likewise shows that his opera- 
tions were not against the Unit ed States. 
To follow Clark, he writes: «From the 
year 1794 to 1803, he (Wilkinson) was 
certainly a pensioner of Spain,” etc. “It 
is possible that my personal knowledge 
of his treason and corruption induces me 
to suppose the other proof more conclu- 
sive than it is; but unless I greatly err, 
there will be no occasion to recur to my 
own testimony to establish his guilt. 
Much of the evidence now offered has 
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already appeared before the public, but 
without order, and at considerable inter- 
vals of time; frequently without such 
remarks as were n to make it 
intelligible, and never accompanied by an 
that would show the manner in whic 
the different documents elucidated each 
other, and supported the testimony of the 
witnesses,” etc. 

Previous to 1787, the port of New Or- 
leans was shut against the settlers of the 
Ohio; their crops were far beyond their 
own supply—agriculture could not flour- 
ish without a vent for its products; the 
— discontent began to prevail; and 

ittle relief was then expected from a go- 
vernment then too feeble to effect it. He, 
Wilkinson, opened a trade between the 
Western country and New Orleans, and 
obtained a monopoly for himself and three 
others. He was latterly connected with 
Mr. P. Short, and their enterprises prov- 
ing unfortunate, in 1791 returned to his 
jon career. Unable to brook a supe- 
rior, or afraid that the nature of his Spa- 
nish connections would be discovered by 
his vigilance—the whole period of Gene- 
tal Wayne’s command was marked b 
conduct, on the part of Wilkinson, whic 
was, in the language of General Knox, 
“ considered tarnishing the military repu- 
tation of our country.” 

In 1797, he attained the object of his 
intrigue, and was placed at the head of 
the army. He continued thus elevated, 
and in 1803 was made commissioner for 
receiving the transfer of the Province, in 
addition to his former trust. 

In that character he visited New Or- 
Jeans, and was some months among his 
old friends ; there his subsequent appoint- 
mént to the Government of Upper Louis- 
iana—the Sabine campaign—his _ ser- 
vices at Orleans, and his latter movements, 
are too notorious to need comment. 

It is impossible to give, in the compass 
of an appendix, even an epitome of Clark’s 
work. We must content ourselves by re- 
ferring to Baron De Carondelet’s secret let- 
ter, in 1797, to Thomas Power, (page 81 
of the notes,) and the latter’s reply, dated 
Natchez, 4th June, 1797. These letters 
were in cypher, and are a part of a cor- 
respondence in which a plan of foment- 
ing a revolution in Kentucky, which, with 
the aid of the Spaniards on the Missis- 
sippi, would separate the United States, 
and place Wilkinson as the Chief of the 
Western States, under the protection of 
Spain, is agitated. This Power was a 
man of great talent, much adventure, and 
was for a long time a favorite of Spain. 
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His motions in the Western country were 
sedulously watched by the agents of our 
Government, and he was finally arrested 
by General Wayne, as a Spanish spy. 
When Louisiana came into the posses- 
sion of the United States, he became the 
Spanish Consul resident in New Orleans. 

Many years afterwards, he was sum- 
moned to appear at Burr’s trial in Rich- 
mond, Va., to the great consternation of 
Wilkinson, who in vain attempted to 
prevail on him to elude the fiery trial of 
the witness-stand, by absenting himself. 
His testimony proved that Wilkinson was 
a pensioner of Spain. A cypher corres- 
pondence existed for several years be- 
tween the Spaniards and Wilkinson ; and 
Clark stated under oath, before Congress, 
that Wilkinson meditated the creation of 
the Western States into a separate go- 
vernment, and in this he was abetted by 
Spain. By the orders of General Wash- 
ington, General Wayne kept a strict eye 
on Wilkinson’s movements, which were 
in consequence neutralized. The cession 
of Louisiana to the U. S. put an end to 
the traitor’s intrigues. 


(E.) 

A letter from Mr. Clay to the subject 
of this sketch, which shows to what 
comparative poverty the Burr aflair had 
reduced Mr. Blennerhassett, is omitted 
for want of room: also, for the same 
reason, a most affectionate letter from 
Thomas Addis Emmet to Mr. B., after 
the latter’s release from prison; and a 
memorial presented by Mr. B., when he 
had returned to England, to the King, 
relative to a scandalous book about bein 
published in America, in which the life 
of a female member of the Royal family 
was roughly handled. Mr. Blennerhas- 
sett seems to have desired to ingratiate 
himself with his sovereign, for the pur- 
en. of making a forlorn effort to restore 

is fortunes. 

We have in our a. some MS. 

ieces of music, the production of Mr. 

lennerhassett. One of the pieces was 
composed for the following ode, by the 
late Thomas Campbell. The lyric isnow 
published for the first time in a perma- 
nent form. 


“SONS OF CHIEFS RENOWNED IN 
STORY.” 


A Lyric, written by Thomas Campbell, in honor 
of the old Scottish Legion, which returned 
ind from Egypt. 
Sons of chiefs, renowned in story ! 
Ye whose fame is heard afar! 
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Ye who rushed to death or glory ! 
Welcome from the toils of war! 
When from conquest late assembling, Checked the haughty 
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See Britannia ploughs the main! 
Ye whose sires of old opposing, 


oman band ; 


Madly armed the frantic Gaul ; In the shock of battle closing, 


Europe fer her empire trembling, 
Doubted where the storm might fall ! 

Britain from her sea-girt station, 
Guarded by her native oak, 

Heard the threat with indignation, 


Freed the Caledonian land ; 
Ye, our guardian genius naming, 
To the toils of combat bred, 
Chose to hurl her vengeance flaming, 

On the foe’s devoted head ! 


4 


Well prepared to meet the stroke. Methinks old Oss1an from his station 


But the foe, her thunder fearing, 
Fled her naval arm before, 

And far distant, widely steering, 
Seized the famed Egyptian shore. 

There in vain his boasted legions 


On the skirts of yonder cloud, 
Eyes his race with exultation : 
Hark! the hero speaks aloud— 
** Sons of chiefs renowned in story ! 
Ye whose fame is heard afar! 


Vowed to keep the wide domain ; Ve who rushed to death or glory! 


Eager for the torrid regions, 


Welcome from the toils of war!” 





SONNETS. 


BY LAURENS, 


THE PRAYER. 


Friends that grow weary of my wayward mood; 

Eternal rescript of each other, books; 

Unsteady April of men’s courteous looks ; 

Hope’s painted globes, that mortal grasp elude ; 
Lays little worth, and little understood ; 

The pretty smile of Aristarchal folks ; 

Royal domain of pensive study-nooks, 

That makes the carth seem small; whate’er of good, 
Or evil miscalled good, I’ve garner’d up, 

To feed the famine of my mortal state ; 
What little sweet still mingles in my cup, 

Make mine no more. O nape. > prenna Fate ! 

Pil little reck what wealth and | may part, 

But leave, but leave me spring-tide in the heart ! 


THE REPROOF. 


The world that loves me little, less my lays, 
The toil they cost the name of toil denies : 
Men jibe my hands that touch not merchandize, 
My feet, frequenting not their market ways : 
And I could bear it, did my Lady praise, 
Nor charge me, that too often, worldly wise, 
1 loiter from the twilight of her eyes 
To sun me in the broad and public blaze : 
* So I grow foreign to that heart of thine ”— 
She cries—* that was its cynosure in youth ; 
And thou for other nutriment must pine 
Than [ can give!” No, Lady mine, in sooth ! 
Deign but once more to hear my truant call, 
And ¢ thine shall be my love, my life, my all !” 
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SKETCHES OF ZANZIBAR. 


WRITTEN DURING ASOJOURN ON THAT ISLAND, FROM MAY 20TH To auGusT 10TH, 1843. 


[We have been favored with the perusal of the Journal of a Whale Cruiser, which is 
written throughout with much spirit, and contains many exciting descriptions and ac- 
counts of general interest. The picture it gives of the hard life of the common sailor at 
sea, is especially impressive—an effective addition to the fine narrative of Mr. Dana. We 
hope the writer may be induced to give the book to the public. Meanwhile, we selecta 
few passages on atopic which at one time excited very general attention. 

It will be recollected that some years since, the people of the United States were sur- 
prised by the arrival of a vessel and presents from the Imaum of Muscat—an unheard of 

otentate, possessing vessels, with ports and islands, from the Persian Gulf, almost to 

adagascar, but chiefly resident on the Island of Zanzibar, reported to lie somewhere 
on the Eastern Coast of Africa, about half-way from the Red Sea to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and nearly as little known to our curiosity or commerce, as a cape of the newly 
found ice-continent at the South Pole. The papers, of course, had a vast deal to say, in 
proportion as they knew little Of the Island, the inhabitants, the power of the Imaum, 
&c., exaggerated statements were given. The extracts which follow from the Journal 
above mentioned, will be found to contain the clearest account yet presented to the 





public. Some passages have already appeared in newspapers. 


Zanz1Bar, the present seat of govern- 
ment of Syed Syed Bin Soultan, Imaum of 
Muscat, is situated in the Indian Ocean, 
within four leagues of the eastern coast 
of Africa, between the latitude of 5 and 
7 degrees south, and longitude 39 and 41 
east. It is forty-five miles in length, and 
varies from fifteen to twenty miles in 
breadth. 

N’Googa, the town of Zanzibar, is sit- 
uated nearly midway between the north- 
ern and southern points of the island, in 
latitude 6 deg. 10 min. south, and longi- 
tude 39 deg. 41 min. east. From the 
bay it has quite a flourishing appearance. 
Many of the buildings alon the beach 
are large stone edifices, which are white- 
washed, and present a very pleasing ap- 
pearance to the eye. The Imaum’s Ha- 
Tem or town residence occupies a promi- 
nent position near the water’s edge, and 
is a regular, though not a handsome build- 
ing, of a larger size than any other front- 
ing the bay. Before the door isa tall staff, 
bearing the blood red flag of Arabia. The 
Custom House, now rented from the 
Imaum by a Banyan merchant, Jeram Bin 
Seeva, at the sum of $150,000 a year, 
(from which a rough estimate of the 
trade may be formed,) is a low bamboo 
hut, thatched with palmetto leaves, and 
like anything but a Custom House, ac- 
cording to our notions of the importance 
of such an edifice. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting specimen of architecture in the 

lace is the castle and its fortifications. 
t is supposed by the English Consul, 


Captain Hamilton, a very intelligent gen- 
tleman, well versed in these matters, that 
this castle was erected by the Portuguese, 
soon after they got possession of the island; 
and from a comparison of the style of ar- 
chitecture with that of the Brazilians and 
Western Islanders, I am strongly inclined 
tothe same opinion. It is a large mas- 
sive structure, about three hundred feet 
long and a hundred and fifty wide, with 
a tower at each corner, and a spacious 
terrace in front of it, the outer part of 
which is fortified by a battery, or row of 
heavy stone abutments for the protection 
of the soldiers and the gunnery. It is 
evident, even to an inexperienced ob- 
server, thatthe castle and its fortifications, 
well provided as they are with soldiers 
and guns, would stand but a slender 
chance before a broadside from an Eng- 
lish or American frigate. At this time 
the entire building is in a ruinous condi- 
tion, and there is nothing about it to show 
that it was ever a good specimen of ar- 
chitectural skill. A volume might be 
written on the eventful history of the old 
cannons lying in front of the castle; and 
yet I am not aware thatthey have ever been 
mentioned by travelers who have visited 
Zanzibar. There is a rare and valuable 
work in possession of the English Con- 
sul, entitled, “ Curious and Entertaining 
Voyages, undertaken either for Disco- 
very, Conquest, or the Benefit of Trade, 
by Portuguese Navigators, from the Ear- 
liest Voyages under the auspices of Prince 
Henry of Portugal, down to the seven- 
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teenth century.” In this work there is 
an account given of the voyages and dis- 
coveries of Albuquerque, and his con- 
quests in the Indian Ocean, Persian Gulf 
and Red Sea. The cannons to which I 
allude, have certain inscriptions in Por- 
tuguese and Arabic, which were transla- 
ted to me by Captain Hamilton, proving 
beyond a doubt that they were cast by a 
follower of Albuquerque. In the narra- 
tive of his exploits, it appears that he 
brought with him several founders, for 
the purpose of manufacturing arms in dis- 
tant countries. In his negotiations with 
Coje Attar, Governor or Wallee of Har- 
moaz and Bundrabus, Attar corrupted 
the followers of the Portuguese navigator 
with brilliant offers of gold, and prevailed 
upon five seamen, one of them a founder, 
to desert. This founder, by the direction 
of the Governor, cast, between the years 
1507 and 159, at Harmoaz, an island 
near the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 
about three leagues from Gambaroon, 
(the ancient Dutch name of an important 
port in Arabia,) in the 915th and 917th 
Al Hagari, or Mahomedan year, a num- 
ber of cannons for Coje Attar, which, to- 
gether with some brass cannons taken 
from Albuquerque, were taken possession 
of by Almed, Sultan of Muscat, previous 
to the reign of Syed Syed Bin Soultan. 
Syed afterwards murdered his uncle Al- 
med, and became the ruler of Muscat. 
Extending his conquests fiom the island 
of Socotara, he fought several battles with 
these cannons on the eastern coast of 
Arabia, took ion of Mombas, 
Pemba and Zanzibar, and eventually ex- 
tended his dominion as far south as Mo- 
zambique. Such is an outline of the 
probable history of these guns. 

The lower or northern part of the town 
of N’Googa consistsalmost exclusively of 
huts and shantees, rudely constructed of 
bamboo and cocoa-nut leaves, and is oc- 
cupied chiefly by the slaves and poorer 
classes. The southern part is occupied 
by wealthy Banyan, Hindoo and Muscat 
merchants. Many of these merchants 
have acquired splendid fortunes in the 
ivory and gum-copal trade, and in 
commercial transactions with agents in 
the East Indies. So great is their pas- 
sion for money, that they seldom return 
to their native country while they can 
amass wealth more rapidly elsewhere; 
and they are now building large and 
commodious residences in Zanzibar. The 
ave of N’Googa, however, is at 

est but the ruin of a town. Like the 
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Peruvian cities lately discovered, it is a 
relic of the past; but there is nothing in 
its clumsy architectural remains to prove 
that it was ever inhabited by an enlight- 
ened race of men, or had at a time 
splendid edifices, or institutions of learn- 
ing. The Portuguese did not improve it 
while it was in their possession ; nor are 
the Arabs of Oman a race of people to 
build fine cities. The present Arabian 

pulation of Zanzibar, the subjects of 
Syed Syed Bin Soultan differ little from 
their forefathers in their peculiarities of 
manner, habits or religion; and it is but 
a natural presumption that they have not 
reformed in point of indolence. 

It has been estimated by resident mer- 
chants, whose opportunities of acquiri 
an accurate knowledge of the town me 
its resources entitle their opinion to re- 
spect, that the entire population within 
the limits of the town is between fifty 
and sixty thousand souls. This, from 
the size of the town, would at first ap- 
pear greatly exaggerated ; but when we 
reflect that some of the wealthy Arabs 
have over a thousand slaves, who are 
crowded into small huts, and that there 
are as many houses on one acre of 
ground, as there are in America on six, 
the estimate does not appear unreason- 
able ;—the population of the whole is- 
land is about a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. 

The inhabitants are of various races— 
from the light complexioned Hindoo to 
the darkest African—Banyans, Parsees, 
Malays, Bedouin Arabs, Oman Arabs, 
Sowhelians, Africans, &c. 

The Sowhelian language is the most 
generally spoken. This is a corruption 
of the Arabic with the African, ing 
of the characteristics of both. It derives 
its name from a mixed race, called Sowhy- 
lese, who were the original settlers of 
Zanzibar. 

The Sowhelians, of whom a large pro- 
portion of the population consists, are 
a gay, light-hearted people, fond of amuse- 
ment, and little influenced by the formal 
rules of etiquette, laid down by their 
Arab brethren. In complexion they 
closely resemble the Red Indians of 
North America. Their features are good, 
though not handsome, being a medium 
between the Arab and the African—less 
regular and pom 4 than the first, and 
partaking more of the characteristics of 


the Circassian than the last. A writer of 
considerable celebrity speaks of them as 
a highly intelligent and poetical people. 
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After three months’ constant intercourse 
with them, | must say I never discovered 
anything like intelligence or a poetic 
spirit among them. They area lively, 
harmless, good natured race, of a happy 
disposition, but entirely ignorant of the 
world, and few of them acquainted with 
letters. Perhaps I should not pronounce 
them decidedly an unpoetic people. 
There is always something in the tem- 
perament of the Eastern people alive to 

tic feelings—even in the savage ; and 
rom a want of absolute terms, such as 
belong to all cultivated languages, they 
make great use of figures and similes. 
This figurative style of language has, 1 
imagine, been mistaken in more than one 
instance, for the true spiritof poetry. Po- 
liteness among the Sowhylese is carried 
to excess, in their mode of salutation. It 
is quite common to hear two of them, 
when they meet, pass the compliments 
of the day in the following high-flown 
strain : 

Question.— Yambo? Are you well? 

Answer.— Yambo. 1 am well. 

Q.—Yambo Saana? Are you very 
well? 

A.—Saana. Very. 

Q.—Cana looloo? Like pearl ? 

A.—Cana. All the same. 

Q.—Cana marijan? Like coral? 

A.—Cana. All the time. 

Q.—Cana fether ? Like silver? 

A.—Cana. All the same. 

Q.—Cana tha-hah? Like gold? 

A.—Cana. All the same. 

Quaharee! Good bye! 

Quaharee! Good bye! 

On meeting they shake hands, after 
which each kisses Azs own hand. This 
ceremony they repeat on parting. 

The above translation, though literal, 
does not, a clearly convey their 
meaning ; but, upon repeated inquiry, I 
could find no other meaning attached to 
the words, which the natives explain by 
saying that a man is like pearl when he 
looks clear and bright; like coral when 
his cheeks are red; like silver and gold 
when his worldly affairs are all in a flour- 
ishing condition. These similes are quite 
common among the Sowhylese, in all their 
dialogues. 

Like all barbarous, or even savage 
nations, they frequently chaunt their 
words in a species of irregular measure, 
corresponding to the tone of voice in 
which they are uttered; but it is with 
few gleams of imagination. The follow- 
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ing is the touching lament of a broken- 
hearted man, grieving over the grave of 
conjugal bliss, and will, no doubt, be pe- 
culiarly edifying to the ladies : 


Coona nene? Coona nene? 
Meme coopa M’aka 

Manavoo pape, maravoo ak we see 
M’gooam anepa oolene 
Waneenee, Coona nene? 

Se magoopa, m’aka 

Oothea! oothea! oothea! 


This, rendered into English, literally 
means : 


What’s the matter? What’s the matter? 

My wife scolds me plenty, 

She uses stormy talk ; 

She calls me a bad fellow, 

She says Allah gave her a tongue. 

What’s the matter? I’m afraid! 

My wife will whip me! Oh, I’m introuble! 
rouble! trouble ! 


Syed Syed Bin Soultan Bin Almed, 
Imaum of Muscat, is supreme Chief, or 
Sultan, of Zanzibar. Syed Sulemin, the 
former Governor of the island, derives 
his office from the [maum, and carries on 
the government during the absence of 
— Syed, who performs a voyage to 

uscat, to superintend his dominions 
there, every year. The Imaum has with- 
in the last five or six years, made Zan- 
zibar his place of residence in preference 
to the aley heights of Muscat, gener- 
ally known as the hottest place in the 
world. His palace is situated about 
a mile and a half below the town, near a 
river called the Motoney. It is an old, 
but picturesque building, beautifully or- 
namented in the ‘oriental style, and par- 
tially hidden in a grove of cinnamon, 
orange, clove, and mango trees. The 
luxuriant and shady clove trees—the 
fragrant cinnamon—the magnificent man- 
grove, and all the opulence of East- 
ern vegetation—are peculiarly refreshing 
to the eye, and grateful to the senses, in 
this tropical climate. A stream of water 
from the Motoney is conducted through 
the palace and empties into the bay in 
front. The richly colored cupolas, and 
the extreme beauty and freshness of the 
groves, give you some idea of an oriental 
scene. 

The Imaum visits the town twice a 
week, either in his pleasure boat, or on 
horse-back. He is justly proud of his 
beautiful stud of Arabian horses, (speci- 
mens of which, it will be recollected, he 
sent as a present to the President of the 
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United States,* a few years since,) and 
of the state and magnificence of his re- 
tinue. Trained to perfection, and richly 
caparisoned, the Arabian horse, cele- 
brated as the finest in the world, is here 
seen to great advantage. He has all the 
pride and stateliness of royalty, with the 

ce and ease of the wild horse of the 
esert. His Highness the Imaum, rides 
a spirited charger of the purest breed, 
and though upwards of sixty years of 

e, sits in his saddle with the easy grace 
of an accomplished equestrian. His long 
white beard and serene gravity of coun- 
tenance, give hima truly venerable appear- 
ance; and the occasional flash of his fine 
eye speaks of one who has fought bat- 
tles, and who rules nations. The long 
line of turbaned officers forming his re- 
tinue, are richly and tastefully dressed ; 
and with their flowing costumes and 
splendid steeds, present a royal pageant, 
strikingly picturesque. 

The great advantages which the island 
of Zanzibar has over other islands in the 
Indian Ocean to the southward of the 
equator, are not yet sufficiently known to 
be justly appreciated. It is undoubtedly 
the best and most convenient stopping- 
place for vessels bound through the Mo- 
zambique channel to the Red Sea, the 
Persian Gulf, and India, on this side the 
Cape of Good Hope. The British East 
India Company’s vessels formerly pro- 
cured refreshments, on their voyage from 
England to Bombay and Madras, at Jo- 
hanna. Few merchantmen of any de- 
scription now touch there, owing to the 
exorbitant demands of the Sheik for port- 
charges, and the dishonesty of the na- 
tives. It is principally frequented by 
whalers, though not so much so now as 
it was some years ago. The want of a 
responsible Consular agent is scarcely 
counterbalanced by the extreme fertility 
of the island, and the cheapness of re- 
freshments. The Portuguese settlements 
on the coast, in Mozambique, are the 
worst places perhaps between the Cape 


and India to touch at for refreshments. 
Exclusive of the unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate, and the degraded character of the 
Portuguese, nothing can be had, of any 
value, but stagnant rain water, which, 
though better than none, is always inju- 
rious to a ship’s crew. What little fruit 
the country affords is consumed by the 
settlers. For some of the common neces- 
saries of life they are dependent upon Ma- 
junga and other nee in Madagascar. 
The Seyschelles Islands are too far to the 
eastward for vessels bound up the Red 
Sea or Persian Gulf. In fact, there is no 
lace in the Indian Ocean so convenient- 
y situated for that purpose as the island 
of Zanzibar. With the exception of Pem- 
ba, (a small island to the northward of 
Zanzibar, also under the dominion of the 
Imaum of Muscat,) it is the most fertile 
island on the eastern coast of Africa. 
Fruit and vegetables of the greatest possi- 
ble variety, can be had at the town of 
N’Googa cheaper than at any other sea- 
rt in the Indian Ocean where it would 
Be at all prudent tostop. Horsburg’s as- 
sertion that the Governor “ makes a mo- 
nopoly of the sale of these articles,” and 
that “the inhabitants, when permitted, 
sell their productions on more reasonable 
terms,” is not now applicable to the is- 
land. The late accounts given of this is- 
land by Ruschenberger, Roberts, Taylor 
and others, are all expressive of surprise 
at the cheapness of fruit and vegetables! 
Resides, the [maum himself is now at the 
head of the government, and will not per- 
mit or make a monopoly of the sale of 
any of the native products. Prince Syed 
Carlid, one of the lmaum’s sons, who has 
jurisdiction over the commercial transac- 
tions of the natives, has no power him- 
self to create a monopoly. It is doubtful 
whether even the Sultan could do it, so 
little respect have the natives for his au- 
thority, when it conflicts with their inte- 
rests. At all events they dispose of the 
products of their shambas, or plantation, 
without restraint, at their own prices. 





* Our form of government probibits the President of the United States from receiving 
presents from any foreign power. Consequently, as these horses bacame the property 
of the government, they were at its disposal ; and not being able to preserve them in the 
** National Institute,” Congress, at its last session, passed an act authorizing their sale, 
by auction. The following additional item I find in a Washington paper of the 23d 


ultimo: 


“Sacre or ARABIAN HorsEs.—The two Arabian horses received, as a present to Mr. 
Tyler, by the U. S. Consul at Zanzibar, from the Imaum of Muscat, were sold, pur- 
suant to an act of Cougress, on the 15th. They were light grey, mettled. One, seven 
years old, brought $450, and was purchased by a gentleman from Louisiana; and the 
other, eight years old, brought but $190, and was purchased by Dr. John Baldwin.” 
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No sickness need be apprehended, if pro- 
per precautions are taken ; but at the same 
time it would be to the interest of vessels 
to remain in port no longer than is actual- 
ly necessary to procure refreshments. It 
is not a climate which can be tampered 
with. I have shown in another chapter 
the cause of its fatality among sea-faring 
men. I propose in some future chapter 
to offer a few hints in regard to the means 
by which sickness might be avoided. 
The resources of Zanzibar, as a place 
of trade, are now considered of some im- 
rtance in the commercial world. So 
ar as relates to the slave trade, it may be 
seen, by reference to the existing treaties 
between the sovereign of Muscat and the 
British and American powers, that it is 
now confined to nations which do not 
come under the denomination of ‘ Cbris- 
tian.” On the 10th of September, 1822, 
a treaty was entered into by Great Britain 
with his Highness the Imaum of Muscat, 
for the perpetual abolition of the slave 
trade between the dominions of his High- 
ness and all Christian nations. This trea- 
ty was recorded and confirmed in a more 
formal manner in August, 1839, by Ro- 
bert Cogan, Esq., Plenipotentiary on the 
of her Majesty, Victoria, and Hassan 
in Ibrahim and Mahamet Ali Bin Na- 
sir, on behalf of the Imaum. There was 
also a Convention of Commerce entered 
into at Zanzibar, regulating the trade be- 
tween British subjects and the subjects of 
the lmaum, granting free intercourse be- 
tween the merchants of both nations, and 
affording them over facility in their com- 
mercial pursuits. It also limited the duty 
on British and East India merchandize, 
and regulated the collecting of the cus- 
toms. The laws governing residents, and 
the powers of Consuls and resident agents 
were more strictly defined. This treaty 
was concluded at Zanzibar on the 31st of 
May, 1839, and ratifications were ex- 
changed on the 22d of July, 1840. Ithad 
its origin no doubt in our own treaty of 
commerce, negotiated and concluded in 
the years 1833-’4*, which gave us many 
commercial advantages. The necessity 
for our treaty had sprung out of the in- 
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creasing importance of the island of Zan- 
zibar, which character the indomitable 
energy and enterprise of the Salem mer- 
chants had given it by the extensive trade 
they had opened with it in a 
American manufactures for gum copal, 
ivory teeth, ebony, goat skins, hides, &c. 

The value of a practical education is 
here duly appreciated. Schools for the 
young are numerous. A knowledge of 
the rudiments of arithmetic and the art of 
writing, is considered essential in all busi- 
ness pursuits. When the pupil can cy- 
pher sufficiently well to be qualified for 
the office of cranee, or clerk, write the 
Arabic, Sowhelian and Hindoo, and read 
the Koran throughout, he has an educa- 
tion which fits him for all the pursuits of 
oriental life. Many of the young men 
have visited England and America, where 
the colleges and seminaries have struck 
them with wonder, and shown them how 
much they have yet to learn. A voyage 
to Europe or America is a matter of pride 
to them during life, and causes them to 
be looked upon as persons of conse- 
ype 1 was particularly struck with 
the aristocratic bearing of Ahamet Bin 
Hamees, Secretary to the _Imaum, who 
had visited England, and received an ex- 
cellent education under the auspices of 
some of the nobility. He has certainly 
something to boast of, for although as 
black as the ace of spades, (and darkness 
of complexion has its disadvantages as 
well in Zanzibar as elsewhere,) and of 
low descent, he got himself into notice by 
his own natural talent and his persever- 
ance. He is extremely polite to white 
people, but looks down upon his own 
caste with all the contempt springing from 
conscious superiority in education and in- 
tellect. 1 conversed with him on the sub- 
ject of the patronage he had received in 
England, and was greatly amused at the 
sang froid with which he spoke of hav- 
ing, on various occasions, dined with 
the Queen, and the tone of familiar 
freedom with which he alluded to his 
friends Lord , the Duke of , sir 
Thomas or Sir John ——, &c. His pro- 
nunciation of the English language is 











* The treaty of amity and commerce between his Highness, the Imaum of Muscat, and 
the government of the United States, was presented and concluded at Muscat, by Ed- 
mund Roberts, Esq., Envoy to the Courts of Siam and Muscat, on the 2ist of September, 
1833. It went into operation on the 30th of June, 1834. Ratifications were exchanged 
on the 30th of September, 1835. This treaty was translated into the Arabic by Syed Bin 
Calfaun, the Sultan’s interpreter, and present U. S. Consular Agent at Muscat. The 
Convention of Commerce between the Imaum and the Government of Great Britain, is 


similar to our treaty in most of its provisions. 
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painfully precise, and altogether accord- 
ing to Walker and Johnson. When part- 
ing with him after my first interview, he 
politely tendered me his card, which was 
neatly printed in English letters— 

« Mr. Anamet Bin Hamess, 

Secretary to His Highness, 
The Imaum of Muscat.” 


Rajab, a young Arab, whose acquain- 
tance [ made duringmy sojourn, had been 
to Salem, Mass., in a merchantman.— 
Speaking of the houses in Salem ani 
Boston, he said—* Oh, very fine! Big— 
too big! Grand! Zanzibar notiung at 
all! bentey nothing at all!” He was 

uite enthusiastic in his encomiums on 
the Salem ladies, whose charms he dwelt 
upon with all the raptures of a young 
amoroso. ‘“ His Highness (the Sultan) 
no sabby women all de same as Salem 
Jadies! Skin white, all de same as pa- 
~ Teeth like bright pearl! Hair 
ong—fine—too fine! Eyes! Bismilla! 
when dey look at me [ feel all ober drunk 
—I no sabbe nothing !” 

1 spent my evenings strolling about 
town gathering up what information I 
could respecting the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants. [ was greatly in- 
debted in my inquiries to two young 
Americans, clerks in the employ of the 
U. S. Consul, who spoke the Sowhelian 
language. There are so few white resi- 
dents in the place, and they are so fa- 
miliar to the citizens, that my appearance 
as a temporaray resident created quite a 
sensation. With all that curiosity attri- 
buted to Yankees, they inquired of my 
friends where I was from ?—where go- 
ing ?—what I followed ?—how I came to 
Zanzibar ?>—when I was going away, 
&c. No vessel had been in port for some 
time except the Bruce, and the Consul 
having improved my appearance conside- 
rably, they conld scarcely believe I came 
out of a whaler, having a pious aversion 
to any craft engaged in the shedding of 
blood, and the business of preserving 
grease. On being informed that 1 had 
actually been in a whaler, they congrat- 
ulated me on my release, and heartily 
welcomed to their island the «* Manooma- 
gee”—in their own figurative language, 
the « Child of the Ocean.” 

As yet, neither the resources nor the 
asian characteristics of Zanzibar, have 

een accurately described. This fact | 
attribute not to a want of perception on 
the part of those writers who have at- 
tempted to give some idea of the island ; 
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but to the fact that few, if any, of them 
have enjoyed the opportunity of acqui- 
ring strict knowledge on the subject. Of- 
ficers of American and English vessels of 
war have spent a few days in wa 4 
hasty researches, and after gathering suf- 
ficient material from their casual and li- 
mited observation to cram into a general 
journal, without the slightest opportunity 
of ascertaining whether they are correct 
in their views or not, have published to 
the world the result of their investigations. 
It is quite natural that these accounts, 
distorted and exaggerated as they are, by 
the enthusiastic imagination of the wri- 
ters, should be very erroneous. The 
prevailing misrepresentations respecting 
this island, however, have not been alto- 
ether promulgated by modern writers. 
n the translation of the old Portuguese 
work, to which reference has already 
been made, descriptive of the voyages of 
Vasco de Gama, Albuquerque, and other 
navigators, there is an*account of a grand 
victory achieved by the Portuguese over 
the natives of this island. The descrip- 
tion of this achievement is quite as exag- 
gerated as Marco Polo’s narrative of the 
magnificent court of Kubla Khan. Im- 
possibilities are advanced as facts, re- 
dounding to the everlasting glory of the 
Portuguese. We are told, in one pas- 
sage, that the natives, frantic with fear, 
and panic stricken at the bravery of the 
Portuguese, fled 2n a body to the moun- 
tains! Now, this was certainly one of 
the most extraordinary feats on record—— 
especially when we take into considera- 
tion that there is not a mountain, and 
scarcely a Aull of any considerable height, 
on the whole island! Kizimbane, the 
site of the Sultan’s shamba, is, I believe, 
the highest part of Zanzibar-—and no ef- 
fort of the imagination can make anything 
but a hill of it. From the ocean, the en- 
tire island has the appearance of a dead le- 
vel; and, indeed, so low isit, that the slight 
undulations on its surface can scarce- 
ly be seen at the distance of a few leagues. 
‘he unhealthiness of the climate is ow- 
ing, in a great measure, to its flat surface, 
which retains the rain, and thus abounds 
in marshes. In a tropical climate, from 
the extreme luxuriance of the vegetation, 
these marshy flats are peculiarly destruc- 
tive to the health. The exhalations and 
noxious vapors arising from them are fa- 
tal to European constitutions. 
The principal of iaw here is “an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 
Mr. Fabeus told me of several instances 
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which had come under his observation 
of prompt and despotic punishment. 

A native from the coast stabbed a sub- 
ject of the Sultan. He was carried to 
the public Bazaar, and the citizens were 
summoned to witness his execution. 
The Sultan in person, was present with 
his rd of soldiers. The prisoner 
was bound hand and foot, and thrown 
upon his back. Ata given signal, the 
executioner, a soldier armed with a long 
knife approached him, and slowly re- 
moving his scari, placed the point of the 
knife against his breast. Not a word 
was spoken; all was done silently and 

uietly. The prisoner calmly gazed in 
the face of his executioner, without be- 
traying the least symptom of fear. An- 
other signal was given, and the soldier, 
kneeling upon his breast, slowly and de- 
liberately thrust the knife into his heart. 
A convulsive shudder passed through the 
frame of the wretched murderer—the 
crimson blood spouted from his wound— 
and when they lifted him up to bear him 
away, he was dead! The body was 
taken to the receptacle for executed 
criminals, (a sterile part of the shore, 
about two miles to the southward of 
the town,) and there thrown upon the 
rocks to be devoured by wild dogs, and 
birds of prey. 

I saw myself one of the victims of 
the Sultan’s barbarity. It was a very 

ravated case on both sides, but [ 
hardly think it justified so much cruelty. 
A poor wretch, horribly maimed, had 
frequently solicited alms from me on the 
streets. He had neither hands nor feet, 
and was entirely naked. I inquired of 
Hassen Ben Ibrahim, what had mutilated 
him; and learned that the object of my 
pity was an incorrigible thief, who, for 
the first offence, had his middle fingers 
cut off—for the next, his left hand. The 
desire to — to his own use the 
roperty of others, was not yet satiated. 

e committed theft again, and his right 
hand was cut off. His propensity for 
stealing was stronger than tis fear of 
—— and before the wounds had 

ealed, he stole again and again, till he 
lost both his feet. It was in that miser- 
able condition I saw him. Hassan said 
he had no doubt the fellow would steal 
till both his arms and legs were cut off. 

Although this was the only man I saw 
who had lost his hands and feet, [ met 
every day persons who had their fingers, 
toes, hands, or ears, cut off for petty 
crimes. 
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It has become fashionable in the Uni- 
ted States to speak of the [maum of 
Muscat in the most extravagant terms of 
admiration, as a hero, a patriot, a law- 
giver, and a miracle of honor, humanity 
and generosity. During my stay at Zan- 
zibar, [ had, perhaps, a better opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with his 
real character than most of the visitors 
to that island, who had preceded me; 
and my observation leads me to believe, 
that these opinions are too hastily formed. 
The Sultan’s principles of honor, hon- 
esty, and humanity, may be in accordance 
with the ideas of captains and officers, 
and quite creditable to an Arab; but 
they will hardly accord with the customs 
of civilized nations. 

A subject of his Highness, belonging 
to Mombas, sold a “dow” (what we 
would call a fishing smack,) to another 
subject living at Zanzibar, who, havin 
taken possession of the property, eters | 
or evaded payment. The owner of the 
dow stated his grievance to the Sultan. 
The defaulter was taken up—the dow 
taken from him and sold at auction, and 
the proceeds safely deposited in his High- 
ness’s coffers. The man to whom the 
money rightfully belonged did not receive 
acent. He made application to an Eng- 
lish merchant residing at Zanzibar, with 
the hope of obtaining redress from the 
British Government, but the merchant re- 
fused to interfere in the matter. 

Mahomet Abdelkada, one of the Sul- 
tan’s chief officers, had a fine plantation in 
the neighborhood of his Highness’s pa- 
lace at Motoney. He had acquired it af- 
ter years of industry, and lived upon it 
with his family. The Sultan thought it 
would make an excellent addition to his 
shamba, and without ceremony ejected 
Mahomet, and made him no recompense 
whatever. Various other instances have 
occurred to show that he is no respecter 
of private property. He cares very little 
about the rights of his subjects, if they 
interfere with his own interests. 

His power has been greatly magnified. 
It is stated by Dr. Ruschenberger that he 
has control over ail the ports in East Af- 
rica, the coast of Arabia, and Abyssinia. 
Where this information was obtained, I 
am unable to say—perhaps it was from 
the Sultan or Hassan ben Ibrahim. This 
much is certain—that the statement is al- 
yo cae faliacious. Captain Hamilton, 
who has traveled over every part of the 
Sultan’s dominions, and on has spent 
twenty years of his life in the service of 
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the British Government, as a political 
agent, assured me that the Sultan could 
not name a port or island, except Muscat, 
Socotara, Zanzibar, Pemba, Mombas, and 
perhaps a few places of minor conse- 
quence on the coast, that he could call his 
own. In Arabia, his power is only ac- 
knowledged from Kalhaut to Ras al Head. 
Even at Ras al Head, almost within gun- 
shot of Muscat, his influence is very 
slight. 
, Still, for an Arab chief, his dominion is 
considerable and altogether peculiar. Oth- 
er barbarian potentates, of the Arabian 
and African coasts, exercise their authori- 
ty in some single section of the desert, 
larger or smaller—places contiguous, or 
separate, at small distances. The Imaum, 
occupying originally the port of Muscat, 
so situated between Arabia and India, as 
to fall within the course of European in- 
tercourse, has gradually acquired some 
European ideas, and possessing himself of 
a few vessels, has extended his power 
down the coast of Africa to points very 
distant from each other. Muscat lies on 
the coast of that part of the Indian Ocean 
called the Arabian Sea—not more than 
two hundred miles from the Persian 
Gulph. Socotara is an island of some im- 
ortance, eight or nine hundred miles 
Routh, near the coast of Africa, and on 
the direct route from the Red Sea to Cey- 
lon ; and from this to the port of Mom- 
bas, and the islands of Pemba and Zanzi- 
bar, it is not less than fifteen to seven- 
teen hundred miles southward, towards 
Madagascar and the Cape of Good Hope. 

The diplomatic intercourse between the 
English and American Governments and 
his Sultanic Highness, has been of a 
character sufficiently curious. 

[ learned from Captain Hamilton, that 
among the various costly presents sent to 
the Sultan of Muscat, from England, was 
a splendid yacht, called the Prince Re- 
gent. It was built and fitted by order of 
George the IV. The basso-relievo work 
in the cabin did not suit his Highness, 
and he took umbrage at it. The King of- 
fered to repair or alter it in any manner 
that the Sultan might suggest. Syed 
Syed, however, would not accept it un- 
der any other terms than that he should 
be allowed to dispose of it as he pleased. 
Permission being granted him, he sold 
the yacht to the Residency at Bombay ; 
and, while laughing in his sleeve at the 
simplicity of his English friend, deposited 
the gold in his coffers. 

A magnificent set of silver plate was 
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also sent out from England to His High- 
ness. After keeping them a sufficient 
length of time to elude suspicion, the 
Sultan disposed of them to his neighbors 
and officers. Some, who were able to 
purchase them, got the silver spoons; 
others the plate; and an old Arab in 
Muscat was fortunate enough tu obtain 
possession of one of the immense head- 
dishes, which he now uses for his paddee. 
Queen Victoria sent him a splendid 
iage, and with a letter stating that, as 
His Highness would perceive, it was a 
very superior article, constructed pre- 
cisely on the model of her own carriage 
of state; and she had no doubt His 
Highness would appreciate it all the bet- 
ter, when she informed him that it was 
constructed by her own artisan, and was 
peculiarly adapted in ease of motion to 
the smooth and beautiful roads of Zan- 
ztbar. She hoped His Highness’ foot- 
men and drivers would display it to the 
best advantage, and she enjoyed the be- 
lief that His Highness would ride out 
often in his delightful parks. The whips, 
harness, cushions, trimmings, &c., were 
of the finest workmanship and most costly 
material. The whole affair was built at 
the expense of $9,000. When the Sultan 
received this present he was in raptures ; 
but he very soon had the richest of the 
ornaments taken off to convert into mo- 
ney. Her Majesty’s knowledge of the 
dominions of His Highness being alto- 
gether drawn from works of an imagina- 
tive character, she was, of course, quite 
excusable for not knowing that there is 
no such thing as a carriage road in the 
jungles of Zanzibar, or on the sunburnt 
heights of Muscat. The idea of present- 
ing a splendid carriage to the Sultan, 
oon he could make no earthly use of it 
as it was designed to be used, was about 
as ridiculous as addressing him in verse. 
I saw this carriage myself, and it grieved 
me to think how pearls were thrown 
before swine. It is now boxed up, after 
having been defaced by the natives, the 
beautiful ornamental work all destroyed, 
and the whole affair rendered unfit for 
use, even if there were roads. The 
moths and vermin have destroyed all the 
embroidery and inside trimmings, and the 
wood-work is ruined by worms. As it 
stands now it is not worth fifty dollars. 
The articles presented to the Sultan by 
the government of the United States fared 
no better. He received by the Peacock, 
as is stated by Ruschenberger, a sword 
and altagar with gold scabbards and 
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mountings, Tanner’s map of the United 
States, a set of American coins, several 
rifles, a number of cut-glass lamps, a 

uantity of American nankin, known as 
Porsyth’s nankin, &. Now, the mer- 
chants who have resided at Zanzibar for 
years, and who know exactly everything 
said and done by the Sultan in relation 
to our government, say that His High- 
ness treated these gifts with perfect con- 
tempt, however well pleased he may 
have expressed himselt to the commander 
and officers of the Peacock. The in- 
trinsic value of a present, not the friendly 
feelings with which it is given, has its 
influence with him. It was certainly a 
very small business to send a set of tri- 
fles of this kind to a foreign sovereign ; 
but it was not very honorable in the Sul- 
tan to sell the greater part of them to his 
subjects, forit is well known in Zanzibar 
he did so. 

1 was witness myself to a transaction 
of this kind. It is very generally known 
that a splendid boat, worth $3,000, was 
sent out to the Sultan by our government. 
His highness, with his suite of officers, 
met with an accident the day it was first 
tried at Zanzibar. Owing to the awk- 
wardness of the boatmen, it upset in the 
bay and completely ducked the royal 
party. The Sultan, attaching the blame 
to the boat rather than to the awkward- 
ness of the men, had it carried on board 
his frigate, the Sha-Halm, where it re- 
mained neglected and unused till the trim- 
mings were totally ruined, and the fine 
mountings stolen or sold by the Sultan’s 
officers. His highness offered it as a pre- 
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sent to the American Consul, who of 
course was bound to decline the gilt. He 
then tried to sell it to some of his subjects, 
but they preferred their native craft. 
Finally, he made a bargain with the Bri- 
tish Consul, (which [ witnessed person- 
ally,) to this effect: The Consul had a 
common six-oared boat, worth about two 
hundred dollars, which the Sultan re- 
ceived in exchange for his three thousand 
dollar present. his oath of office, the 
British Consul is feat neither to trans- 
act business on his own account with the 
Sultan, nor to receive any present or pre- 
sents. The difficulty was thus obviated 
on both sides: The Sultan wished to get 
rid of his fine boat, because through awk- 
wardness it had once been upset, and the 
British Consul quieted his own conscience 
in violating the spirit of his obligations 
to his government, by receiving it as a 
mere matter of exchange—an accommo- 
dation which politeness required him to 
extend to the Sultan! So much for mak- 
ing presents to an Arab potentate. 

would suggest, in consideration of 
these facts, that when it is conceived this 
Government is indebted to the Sultan of 
Muscat, instead of sending him flimsy 
toys, trumpery, enamelled and silver- 
mounted boats, &c,, the proper course 
would be to present him with a few mu- 
latto ladies for his harem, or send over 
for his use some white slaves out of the 
whale fishery ornavy. In case he should 
object to these, it would be but honest to 
hand him over the cash, which, after all, 
is the most acceptable commodity that can 
be presented to him. 





THE DREAM. 


BY LAURENS. 


Sleeping, I dream’d within my 
Sudden there burst on me a 


n retreat, 
rgon vile, 


Whose breathing scorched the gentle arbors, while 
The dewy grass hiss’d underneath his feet ; 
Filling that covert of the Muses sweet 
With his inodorous belchings ; down an aisle, 
Wide-mouthed, with ranks of teeth in treble file, 
He rolled and tottered swiftly towards my seat : 
I thinking ee ca 4 to be devour’d, 


Fell groundwar 


so to ’scape his brazen gleam ; 


While he above me, like an ocean, roared ; 

And then | woke—and lo! it was a dream ! 
While kindly Phebus through my casement smiled, 
And whispered: “ So are all thy sorrows, child!” 
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The Study of Plato. 





THE STUDY OF PLATO.* 


“Ir might very well be thought to be 
serious trifling to tell my readers, that the 
greatest men had ever a high esteem for 
Plato; whose writings are the touchstone 
of a hasty and shallow mind ; whose phi- 
losophy has been the admiration of ages ; 
which supplied patriots, magistrates, and 
lawgivers, to the most flourishing states, as 
well as fathers to the church, and doctors 
to the schools. Albeit in these days, the 
depths of that old learning are rarely fath- 
omed; and yet it were happy for these 
lands, if our young nobility and gentry, 
instead of modern maxims, would imbibe 
the notions of the great men of antiquity. 
But in these free-thinking times, many an 
empty head is shook at Aristotle and Plato, 
as well as at the Holy Scriptures. And the 
writings of those celebrated ancients are 
by most men treated on a foot with the dry 
and barbarous lucubrations of the school- 
men. It may be modestly presumed, there 
are not many among us, even of those who 
are called the better sort, who have more 
sense, virtue, and love of their country, 
than Cicero, who, in a letter to Atticus, 
could not forbear exclaiming, ‘ O Socrates 
et Socratici viri! nunguam vobis gratiam 
referam.’f 

So writes Bishop Berkeley of his favo- 
rite author, in an age degenerate in phi- 
Josophy, morals, and with the leave of 
the critics we add, in literature also. If 
any Englishman has a right to speak 
with authority on this point, it is Berke- 
ley, who well deserves to be named the 
English Plato —as he has given in ‘ The 
Minute Philosopher,’ perhaps the finest 
idea of the Platonic dialogue which the 
English language and the English mind 
will allow. Indeed, as we have gazed 
upon the face of this most excellent man, 
as given in his portrait, with its mingled 
expression of acuteness, sweetness, and 
wisdom, we have imagined he might have 
been the spirit of Plato himself: < in- 
sphered,’ not in some idly rolling orb, but 
more substantially and usefully, in the 
person of the Irish Bishop. To the same 
purport with Berkeley, says the editor, or 
rather the author of this most noticeable 
volume, as he introduces it to his readers : 


/ *We believe that in this age there is 
a peculiar call for a deeper knowledge 
of Plato. Some acquaintance with his 
doctrine of ideas seems needed, as a cor- 
rective to the tendency so widely pre- 
valent, to resolve all knowledge into an 
experimental induction of facts, not only 
in physical, but also in ethical and politi- 
cal science. If the good, to adopt our au- 
thor’s own style, is something more than 
pleasure or happiness either present or 
anticipated—if the true is something higher 
than past, present, or future facts—it the 
beautiful is something more than a gener- 
alization from pleasing individual sensa- 
tions—if the just and the right, involves 
inquiries far above those endless logo- 
machies, and questions of casuistry, which 
form the main features of modern ethics— 
if the state is a reality transcending a 
present aggregation of flowing individuals 
— if law is a spiritual power distinct from 
the muscular force of a majority of present 
wills—if God is something more than 
gravitation, or the eternal development of 
a physical fate, which is only another name 
for an eternal succession of inexplicable 
phenomena—if there is a real foundation 
for the moral and religious, as distinct 
from, and not embraced in the natural: or 
in other words, if penalty and retribution 
are terms of far more solemn import, than 
the modern jargon about physical conse- 
quences—then surely it is high time that 
there should be some disturbance of this 
placid taking for granted of the opposing 
views: then surely should Plato be studied 
if for no other purpose, asa matter of curi- 
osity, to see if there may not possibly be 
some other philosophy than this noisy 
Baconianism, about which there is kept 
up such an everlasting din: or that still 
more nojsy, because more empty transcen- 
dentalism, which some would present as 
its only antidote. In place of all this, we 
want the clear, simple, common sense phi- 
losophy of Piato—commending itself, when 
rightly understood, to all the xowai Evrosa 
or universal ideas of the race, in distinc- 
tion from that miscalled common sense 
which is only the manufactured public 
opinion of the moment—a philosophy 
most religious—most speculative, and yet 
most practical—most childlike in its 





* Plato contra Atheos, Plato against the Atheists ; or the Tenth Book of the Dialogue 
on Laws, accompanied with critical notes, and followed by extended dissertations on 
some of the main points of the Platonic Philosophy and Theology, especially as com- 
pared with the Holy Scriptures. : ; 

By Tayler Lewis, L. L. D., Professor of the Greek language and literature in the 
University of New York. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1945, 
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rimeval simplicity, and yet most pro- 
ound. We speak with confidence on this 
point. The young man who is an enthu- 
siastic student of Plato, can never be a 
sciolist in regard to education, a quack in 
literature, a demagogue in politics, or an 
infidel in religion.” 


These words of Dr. Lewis explain 
very fully the motive and design with 
which he has edited the work in the way 
in which it is done. He has made of 
ita remarkable volume for this age and 
this country. The appearance of it has 
led us to rub off the rust anew from our 
somewhat disused Greek, and to resume 
our readings in Plato, at least so far as 
to carry us gt this Tenth Dialogue 
of the laws, with the notes, &c. For 
having done us the service—if for no 
other—the author will accept our thanks. 
It has also called up certain dormant and 
half-despised opinions of our own in 
respect to the study of Plato, as import- 
ant for these times, which we offer as 
our best critique and recommendation of 
the volume itself. We are not certain 
that they will come fully up to the mea- 
sure of the author’s enthusiastic ardor. 
We trust, however, that, as those who 
are with him in his good purpose, ate at 
most but few, that he will not refuse the 
meed of our praise, which, if it be not 
as full and unqualified as his, will be 
honest and sincere at least, what there is 
of it. Two opinions prevail at the pres- 
ent day in respect to our pea 
among educated men; that of those who 
know and care nothing about him or his 
writings—that of those who give him, 
as we think, a praise too indiscriminate 
and wholesale. To neither of these do 
we subscribe ourselves; but we shall 
best define our own position, in the rea- 
sons which we offer, why Plato is worthy 
to be studied. 

1. Plato deserves to be studied for the 
skill and perfection of his language ; or, 
as the common phrase is, on account of 
his style. 

We take it for ted, that no student 
who has passed through the straits of the 
veriest blundering in Greek, and under- 
taken to read Plato, could fail to observe 
and admire the ease, the grace, and the 
consummate perfection of his language. 
It seems to us to flow on with the ease 
and quietness of a peaceful but mighty 
river, that moves so noiselessly that it 
seems not to moveat all; and yet, if you 
launch upon its current, you are at once 
borne onward by a force and swiftness 
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of which you did not dream. In Plato’s 
style, there is but little apparent effort, 
—little straining after striking and strong 
expressions—little firing up into the in- 
tensest heat of glowing phrases—no 
halting through the impotence of the 
spirit, to find appropriate and expressive 
words; but there is a strong movement 
forward always natural and always easy 
—tising and falling, contracting and 
swelling, with the necessity of the sub- 
ject and the demands of the occasion. 
refined distinctions are called for, they 
are made ; but not in the forced and 
awkward way of many an English phi- 
losopher, who jerks them violently out, 
but they into the even and onward 
current of his phrase—if apposite illus- 
trations, they come in with ease; and 
are as naturally dismissed, giving a 
grateful relief and interlude to a refined 
and wire-drawn discussion—if pleasant 
pictures of real scenes, a landsca 
starts into life, depicted with all the 
minuteness of the art that engraves by 
the sunlight, only with more of life- 
like freshness—if warm enthusiasm is 
needed, the dialogue kindles, and the 
hilosopher glows witha tempered fire— 
if an expressive and wondrous mythus, 
to convey in mystic imagery the truth 
which the teacher sees or would assert, 
only by halves—themythusis so given as 
never to be forgotten; while through the 
whole texture of varied beauties, each 
exquisite in its kind, there is everywhere 
the sober ground of an unpretending and 
easy use of words, that lends an added 
grace and beauty to every part that it so 
ely relieves. The justice which the 
style of Plato does to the sentiment and 
emotion which it would clothe and ex- 
ress—the perfection with which it 
tings out the nicest distinctions of 
thought—and the almost evanescent 
shades of feeling, we have thought to 
be a very wonder; and the skill and 
nius with which it is done, to be of 
itself a study. It is like the mystery of 
wcalpete that first puts a soul into rough 
marble, then draws it out into lineaments 
and features, finishing them with the ex- 
aciest chiseling; and at last throws over 
the whole, the wondrous veil of life and 
spiritual beauty. Or, if langu be 
called the shrine of thought, then Plato’s 
language is of purest crystal, that pre- 
serves and reveals the spiritual essence 
which it encases. Its surface is not de- 
faced and broken, as is that of the 
bungler at expression. It does not ex- 
aggerate and distort, as poor and imper- 
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fect glass—which not inaptly resembles 
the style of those who strive to set off 
their poverty of thought by inflated ver- 
biage. It is not ground into numerous 
faces, like a multiplying glass, which 
brings to mind those writers who give 
an endless number of forms to a single 
idea, and vary them oa by the pris- 
matic hues of a tawdry fancy: but it is 
crystal, smooth, clear, itself not seen, but 
revealing the more perfectly the thoughts 
which it enshrines. 

This perfection of language in Plato is 

artly to be ascribed to the excellence of 
his material, but not wholly. It is true 
that it is out of the wonderful Greek 
that he has woven his tissues; but De- 
mosthenes used the same Greek, effectively 
indeed, but not with the same exquisite 
art. So, too, did Aristotle, of whose 
Greek, in our ignorance, we will only say 
that it is not the Greek of Plato. This 
we found to our cost, when we at- 
tempted once and again to thread the 
thorny hedge of his abstractions, and at 
last gave it over for a more convenient 
season—choosing the easy and winding 
walks of Plato, rather than the narrow 
and angular passages of the Stagyrite, 
with ail their bordering treasures of mas- 
sive sense. 

The uses of familiarity with such a 
master of style as Plato, hardly need 
to be remarked upon to one who calls 
himself a scholar. It is sometimes said, 
we know, that language is the body 
and thought the soul; and, therefore, 
language deserves but little attention. We 
accept the comparison, that language is 
the body and thought the soul, and assert 
that therefore is language to be studied. 
Ij the soul were independent of the body, 
it might despise its baser exterior—but so 
itis not, nor is thought more independent 
of language. As the spirit is benumbed 
and oppressed by an imperfect and ill-de- 
veloped frame, so is thought cramped and 
stifled by the impotence of its vehicle. It 
can neither develop nor use its powers 
except language allow and aid its efforts. 
As, too, if the limbs and bodily organs 
be not disciplined obediently and skill- 
jully to do the work to which the soul 
would task them, its most ingenious con- 
trivances are all in vain, so, unless the 
scholar has an artist’s control over lan- 
guage, his work can never be embodied 
or justified before men. As the body 


too must be capable of easy and grace- 

ful movements to be the fit counterpart 

and representation of a generous spirit, 
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so must language be under the maste 
of the spirit in whose service it is used. 

2. We recommend Pilato, for his high 
moral and religious enthusiasm. e 
hazard nothing—unless it be the stare or 
the sneer of the man who knows nothing 
about the matter—in saying that the 

young scholar is likely to gain a heartier 
lief in whatever is good and true, and 
a warmer enthusiasm for them both, from 
the study of Plato, than from many of 
the so called Christian moralists, and not 
a few divines. Leta youth study ethics 
in Paley and in Plato. First let him pon- 
der the many ingenious considerations of 
the one, on the question, “‘ Why I am 
obliged to keep my word,” till he at last 
comes to the conclusion that it is almost 
never wrong to tell a lie. Then let him 
study Plato and he cannot but feel that 
the moral degradation of a lie is its worst 
inconvenience. Or let him read the argu- 
ment in Paley, for the Being and attri- 
butes of God, and though the illustrations 
are ample and convincing, yet there is a 
lack of enthusiasm and moral force, 
which gives to the homeliest arguments 
of Socrates and his less scientific illus- 
strations, an energy far more convincing. 
The reasonings of the one, seem to be 
below the subject, those of the other 
carry the mind upward, giving it strength 
as it goes. The one Lapventhies almost 
sceptical as to the reality, certainly as to 
the importance of moral distinctions. The 
other makes him feel that all other are 
mean and pal in the comparison. 
The one gives the impression, that the 
soul is nothing, and conscience but the 
echo of an echo; and that nothing is 
real but what attaches to matter and per- 
tains to worldly success. The other is 
certain to make you feel that these last 
are conventional and hollow, and not to 
be compared for an instant with the light 
and warmth that enlighten and cheer 
pure and honest heart. 

The reasons of this difference not 
merely between Plato and Paley, but be- 
tween Plato and hundreds of Christian 
moralists, it is not difficult to discern. First 
of all, in Plato a living man is present, 
thinking out his thoughts by an actual 
process, as well as speaking the words 
and uttering forth the feelings of a living 
and active soul. It is not dry maxims 
that we have severed from all the fresh- 
ness and reality of personal being, nor 
refined and wire-drawn conclusions, but 
the living teacher giving forth himself to 
his disciples It is not the old and worn 
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out saws of a lifeless philosophy—but a 
wise and affectionate philosopher. This 
want of living manhood, of a real and 
personal soul, makes philosophical writ- 
ing in itself most interesting and absorb- 
ing, to be dry and repulsive. Its themes 
are remote and it taxes the attention, but 
give it this redeeming quality and it will 
always interest. Locke has this excel- 
lence in some good measure, so also has 
Reid, and so has Berkeley. Butler has 
little or none of it. The Analogy might 
almost as well have been written by the 
Automaton Chessplayer or the Talking 
Machine, as by a living man. The ele- 
gant Stewart with all his art, has very 
little. Cousin has much of it, and for 
this and his vivacious and sparkling 
French style he is read by every one with 
ease and interest. Plato or Socrates, or 
both united, for we care not hereto inquire 
which is the inspiring genius of the Pla- 
tonic dialogue, gives youalways a think- 
ing and warm-hearted man, that speaks 
out from his own soul—hence he wakes 
up the kinds of interest with which the 
living teacher well nigh inspires his 


Pup 8. 

his living teacher too is a believer. 
What he says he believes—he holds it in 
earnest—which is vastly more than can 
truly be said of certain Christian philoso- 
phers and theologians. He grounds his 
convictions on the simple but command- 
ing utterances of an honest human heart. 
They, too many of them, give a heartless 
echo to the current morality, which in 
itself hollow and souless enough, be- 
comes doubly so, when drawn out into 
an abstract system, by heartless men. He 
bears up against a many-voiced crew of 
artful and polite dialectitians, and breaks 
through the web of their sophistry, by 
an earnest appeal to human consciousness 
and calling to the rescue every generous 
and noble sentiment. He exposes him- 
self to contempt for his convictions, nay, 
he will die for them, so strong are they 
and so truly are they his life. They 
faintly and feebly assert the truth because 
they are expected to doit, being moralists 
and preachers by profession, and in the 
same breath treac amet apologize for 
error and sin. He plants himself strong- 
ly on man’s religious nature, and earnest- 
ly sxeks after God, if so be that he ma 


find him, using reverently the light which’ 


nature deigns to open out upon him. 
They, amid the sunlight of Christian truth, 
and with natures that should have at- 
tiined a generous growth in faith and 
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moral excellence, hardly dare give credit 
to their own shrivelled souls that there 
is a moral nature in man, and would 
fain apologize for the litte faith that 
they profess in the God of Nature or the 
God of Revelation. 

We do not raise the question whether or 
not all that Plato teaches is in exact ac- 
cordance with the morality or theology of 
the Christian system. It is enough that 
he believes it true and that there is in his 
belief enough of truth to give satisfaction 
and growth to an honest heart. Nay, it 
is this very earnestness of faith in the 
partial truth that it holds, that gives even 
to error its charm and potency. It is be- 
cause those who teach falsehood, do yet 
also teach distorted truth with faith and 
energy—that they distance the heartless 
holders of a truer system. When moral- 
ists and divmes wonder why error at- 
tracts the attention and commands the 
homage which the truth fails to secure, 
it is at least fair for them to ask among 
other questions, whether they receive and 
utter their truth with half the energy and 
half the faith with which the others be- 
lieve and enforce their error. 

It is this enthusiasm for the true 
and the holy, that has in all ages drawn 
to Plato so strongly the pure and ardent- 
minded scholar. It is this which has 
made him seem to many to be almost in- 
spired, and his very ignorance to appear 
to be penetrated with a divine wisdom. 
Christian philosophers and divines, most 
truly saints on earth, and almost deserving 
to be called saints after they have left the 
earth, have esteemed Plato next to the 
Scriptures, and from him have derived an 
element, that has givena charm and pow- 
er to their highest flights of sacred elo- 
quence. It is no half-hearted man that 
thus lives on from age to age. It is no 
false fire that cannot be smothered, but 
will break out again and kindle the pre- 
pared material. 

This enthusiasm of his has another me- 
rit, that is not the least considerable, if, 
indeed, it is not always a token of purest 
fire. There isin it neither cant, nor sen- 
timentalism, nor bigotry. Plato's philo- 
sophizing had not been the current fash- 
ion of the schools, the established faith of 
all the respectable men, so long, that its 
life and freshness had evaporated in being 
passed from hand to hand, till its very 
terms had become an offensive and stupid 
cant, which men adopted because they 
supposed they must make up for earnest- 
ness of faith, by the earnestness of a sing- 
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song tone; but it was fresh and living 
truth, as old indeed as the human soul— 
as all truth must be—but as new as it al- 
ways ought to be, and is, when each 
heart brings it out for the first time for it- 
self. Lt is characterized by no whinin 
sentimentalism, the most offensive of all 
affectation, the affecting of the holiest 
emotions ; but it is as earnest as the avow- 
al of one who expects to die for the truth 
which he possesses. Last, not least, it is 
not bigoted. It is neither acrid nor ma- 
lignant. Plato does not denounce, nor 
does he sneer. He is ironical, roguish 
even, self-satisfied too, and conscious of 
his advantages over the miserable so- 
phists that annoy him, and the wretched 
slaves of vice whom he despises. Yet is 
he good natured, patient, dogged even, in 
his perseverance to teach them something 
better, and as gentle as a nurse, that, the 
more she is teased,is the more solicitous to 
charm down her ignorant but perverse 
darling. In this respect, he is a fine pat- 
tern to all sorts of people—not exceptin 
some that call themselves very great ad- 
mirers of his, and who are very wroth 
with those who do not agree with them, 
calling them by all sorts of hard and con- 
temptuous names. 

3. The scientific spirit of Plato is an- 
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him, this spirit of science—this belief in 
and practice of a philosophic method, 
would of itself stamp them as of the high- 
est value, in the judgments ofall the wise. 

It is true, there are those who would be 
thought very wise, who have a small 
yw of all philosophizing, and dispose 
of every attempt of the kind by raising 
the cry of “ metaphysics.” Metaphysics! 
thou convenient and omnipotent word! 
thy ill savor in the nostrils of the multi- 
tude, makes thee of sweetest perfume to 
him who uses thee for his purpose. The 
dolt utters thee, to hide bis ignorance ; 
the indolent, to save himself the labor of 
inquiry; the charlatan to prevent the ex- 
posure of his trickeries; the sophist to 
elude the scrutiny that shall unmask him; 
the magniloquent, for fear lest the wind 
shall be released from his turgid sentences, 
through some lithe hole, made by a me- 
taphysical needle; the dishonest and de- 
ceitful, to steer off detection and exposure. 
Oh, metaphysics! “* whence and what art 
thou, execrable shape?” We know not; 
hut we do know what men mean by it, 
when they raise the cry to lay the ghost, 
awful to them, of true philosophy ; what 
is it, then? Simply this, good sir. «“ Allin- 
quiries carried beyond the capacity or will 
of any one to follow’ you, are ‘ metaphy- 








other high and peculiar excellence. It is 
\- vw impossible to study the Platonic dialogues, 
without falling into the habit of looking 


sics’ to him.” Every analysis that is too 
nice conveniently to be followed, every 
distinction too refined readily to be com- 
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Churchmenor Puritans have handed down 
from the hoary past. 

A neighbor of ours told us, a few days 
since, of a singular piece of ground, an 
alluvial deposit, which, notwithstanding 
its unfitness, had been occupied for build- 
ing; much difficulty had been encounter- 
ed in preparing secure foundations, and 
many methods devised to fix them firmly. 
Not long ago, in opening a new portion of 
it, fora foundation wall, the workmen 
struck upon what seemed to be a firm 
stratum of indurated clay, or hard-pan, as 
it is called. It seemed to be firm and 
strong enough to build upon, and forth- 
with they began to lay a heavy wall; 
till an unlucky wight, striking an iron 
bar into a thinner spot than common, felt 
the shell break through, and the bar slide 
from his hands plump down into the quick- 
sand. This hard-pan not unaptly repre- 
sents the recetved opinions of men, when 
made a basis for science. Itisat unequal 
depths; here it rises, there it sinks. To 
the boy who is mortally afraid of the me- 
taphysics of grammar, it is near the sur- 
face ; to the fopling /iterateur, it lies some- 
what deeper ; to the mere popular preach- 
er, or brawling demagogue, an inch or two 
lower, perhaps. But they are all afraid 
to have it disturbed, lest it shall cost them 
the labor of finding a foundation that is 
deeper or better; or lest they shall tum- 
ble buildings, inhabitants and all, into the 
bottomless gulf beneath; or, most of 
all, lest they shall lose their tools of 
trade. 

“And yet there are men who will use 
metaphysics for evil, if philosophers will 
not for good. There are those who will 
dig through your hard-pans for you, if 

ou will not for yourself. What is a 

rench Revolution, but an awful caving 
in of bad foundations, through the busy 
pickaxes of sundry not very deep diggers, 
either? What your Socialist schemes of 
society, but the setting up of imposing 
shingle palaces, on the thinnest possible 
crust, over the most liquid of all quick- 
sands? What are your abolition ethics 
of legal slavery, as in all possible cases a 
malum per se. What your third-party 

rinciples of patriotism, that to stop a 
eak would cleave the ship from stem to 
stern? What your church-dividing phi- 
lanthropy, that would fire the temple by 
the blaze from its own altar? What 
your no union with slave holders,” your 
‘« non-resisting,” “‘no holding of office,” 
not even of that of a justice of the peace? 
What are all these but bad metaphysics, 
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that heave and break in pieces your re- 
ceived opinions, all because there are no 
d metaphysics to take their place? 
hence, too, in matters more important, 
even things the most sacred, the power 
of Hume, or Strauss, or Emerson, or Par- 
ker? whence all that has been done 
against Revelation, in the name of phi- 
losophy, except that a superficial or 
false philosophy has had the field too 
much to itself, and sounder science has 
been too slow to come to the rescue, or 
the friends of the truth have been content 
to fight with that old woman’s weapon of 
received opinions? Whence, in short, 
the energy and success of the destructives, 
in all ages, in breaking down the old 
foundations of good institutions, except 
that the conservatives have either been 
too negligent to examine whether their 
foundations were of God, or too remiss to 
is, the breaches, or too lazy to build 
when they found and felt the rock. Not 
so thought and acted Socrates, as Plato 
reports him, against the destructives of 
his day ; and hence is it not in vain that 
we recommend our scholars to the scien- 
tific spirit of the divine philospher. 

The truth of the case is, that as long 
as men exist, so long will they reason, 
and so long will there be philosophy of 
some sort, As long, too, as men reason, 
there will be some men who will wish 
to reason to the bottom, some that they 
may wish to pull down, others that they 
may build securely. There will be phi- 
losophy good or bad, and metaphysics 
either false or true. In this country, 
where everything is controlled by opinion, 
is it especially needed that sound opinions 
should be ably and thoroughly defended. 
Especially is this the case in regard to 
matters pertaining to government and law. 
These stand or fall with opinions; or if 
we rest them on fashion, or good habits, 
or their actual workings, we may find 
that these, one and all, are not a match 
against metaphysics from the hall of the 
Jacobins and ethics from the moon. So 
long as the convictions of men are based 
on a sound philosophy, so long will they 
uphold these institutions. We need them; 
of all things do we most need a moral 
prdosoeey based as deeply as the most 
ceen-sighted sophist will go, and which 
shall Jeaven and control our educated 
men. If we may have it, we secure a 
most important conservative element to 
our fermenting social fabric. Especially 
is this needed by our law-makers and 
Jurists. All administered law justifies 
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itself by reasons of equity. It depends 
for its sacredness and force on the soul of 
justice as seen and recognized. Hardly 
can a decision be uttered from the bench, 
or a charge given to a jury, in which 
principles of moral or political ethics are 
not involved and discussed; every such 
decision or charge is, in fact, a lecture on 
some point in moral science. And yet 
how often, and by acute and learned 
judges too, are they given forth in a 
manner immethodical, superficial and slo- 
venly, with a conclusion that is likely to 
be correct, but which does not justify it- 
self as it should; in which the statute 
and common law are learnedly quoted 
and skillfully put, but the highest law of 
all is not more than half methodized or 
mastered. And yet we are told that law- 
= as a class, and even learned and wise 
awyers, are averse to metaphysics and 
moral philosophy. Surely they know 
not how much the dignity of their own 
science depends upon this sczentia scien- 
tarum. 

The study of Plato by our scholars 
would be of no slight service in correct- 
ing these evils. It would imbue them, 
as by a charm, with a more truly philo- 
sophic spirit. It would lead them to 
honor moral science as the mother of all 
the sciences, who gives to them their 
highest dignity, and to whom the filial 
homage of all should cheerfully be ren- 
dered. It is the spirit of genuine phi- 
losophy that Platoimparts. It is the phi- 
losophy that inquires that she may learn 
—that learns that she may believe—and 
that believes that she may love and obey. 
It is not the philosophy that questions in 
order to doubt, and that doubts because 
she likes not to believe. Such a philos- 
ophy as his—thorough-going, fearless, 
and scholariike—the product of an intel- 
lect that is acute and well-disciplined, and 
of a heart that beats warm and true, would 
be at once the strength and ornament of 
our literature, and the surest and cheapest 
defence of our republic. All institutions 
would feel its strength. It would give 
principles and method to all the sciences, 
and lend dignity and authority to all the 
professions. 


** Prevailing studies are of no small con- 
sequence to a state—the religion, manners, 
and civil government of a country ever 
taking some bias from its philosophy, which 
affects not only the minds of its professors 
and students, but also the opinions of the 
better sort and the practice of the whole 
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people, remotely and consequentially in- 
deed, though not inconsiderably.” 


But how great is the value to be at- 
tached to the opinions of Plato, as opin- 
ions? What is the worth of his teach- 
ings as scientific truth? How high an- 
thority is to be conceded to his dicta, in 
respect to points that in this age come up 
in new shapes, and to doctrines that have 
grown ou of the new phases of modern 
science. Neither our limits nor our de- 
sign will allow us to give an extended 
answer to these inquiries. Todo it would 
be to write a commentary on the Platonic 
Philosophy. 

This much, however, we would say. 
There have in all ages been two schools 
in philosophy—the school of truth and 
the school of error. Plato was in the 
school of truth. There have ever been 
two sorts of philosophers—-sceptics who 
are also sophists and seekers after truth. 
To sophists and sceptics Plato was a 
sworn and inveterate foe. Then, too, it 
is impossible that a man should earnestly 
seek for the truth, especially in morals 
and theology, and not find the truth, at 
least in some measure. Plato was great— 
great with a giant’s proportions-—in intel- 
lect and heart—and he sought the truth 
with the earnestness of a devotee; and 
he found it—found it in a measure that 
may excite our wonder at his almost 
inspired wisdom—and held it with a faith 
and fervor that may put us to shame. 

First of all, in regard to moral truth— 
the truth which concerns man’s duty and 
his highest well-being. This he found 
with surprising correctness, and uttered 
in words of divine eloquence. The pri- 
mal truths of man’s moral nature, as also 
of the duties which grow out of this na- 
ture, are warmly and truly seen, and de- 
clared with warmth and force. But surely 
it is no dishonor to Plato, to believe that 
this same moral nature may, and ought to 
be, subjected to a more searching analysis, 
and the ethics to which it points us may, 
and ought to be, enforced with a more 
exact discrimination. To insist on retain- 
ing his nomenclature, or to be content 
with reaffirming his analysis, or to feel 
bound to defend his opinions, is surel 
not to act the most in the spirit of his 
philosophy. 2 

So too in respect to the divine nature 
and administration, Plato sought for and 
asserted much that is wondrous, as coming 
from a man like him. But to sup 
that he exhausted the entire field of ar- 
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ment, or that his eye saw so deeply as 
0 anticipate all the advantages of recent 
science, or to believe that his arguments 
are necessarily all logical, or the most 
convincing in their method, is to do him 
the worst of all injuries, by asserting for 
him claims which cannot be made good, 
and thus to subject him to loss in the 
good opinion which otherwise we might 
ve secured. 

In intellectual science, and the science 
of being, the prima philosophia, Plato 
gives us views of comprehensive truth, 
and establishes principles that will never 
be shaken, because the intellect and heart 
both demand them. But his views are 
many of them at best but very general ; 
often are they asserted in language in the 
highest degree figurative, which it would 
be wild and idle to consider strictly scien- 
tific; often, too, are they propounded as 
opinions of the wise and good, rather 
than triumphantly fought out on the field 
of argument. To be satisfied with his 
terminology as of course the best, to quote 
his dicta as of decisive authority, and to 
seek to find too much in the sayings or 
the mythi which he juttered as mystic 

bles, because he could not seize the 
scientific statement, is to rob his name and 
his system of their highest honor and 
usefulness. 

Now it has happened that no philoso- 
pher has suffered so much from his ad- 
mirers as Plato. No man has so much 
reason to pray, “Save me from m 
friends.” These, in the intensity of their 
zeal, have asserted claims for him which 
the truth could not sustain. They have 
called to the study of his writings by 

romises which he could not fulfil, and 

ence have such been disappointed and 
repelled. Had there been fewer Platoni- 
zers, there would have been more Pla- 
tonists. Had Plato had fewer extrava- 
gant admirers, he would have found more 

enuine disciples and heartierfriends. If 
Prof, Lewis had kept in mind these facts, 
we think that he would have made a 
more perfect book. He is not unaware of 
them, it is true, as is evident from sundry 
passages in his dissertations. Had he 
asserted them oftener, and subjected his 
author to a sterner criticism, he would in 
our view have rendered him a higher 
honor, as well as given a more valuable 
offering to the cause of true science. 

We commenced the design of contrast- 
ing the Theism of Plato with the Atheism, 
or whatever may be called the godless 
philosophy, of so many of the votaries of 
natural science. The contrast is striking 
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—and the rebuke which it speaks is ter- 
rible. If anything could penetrate the po- 
lished mail of their sleek self-complacen- 
cy, and call up the voice of their better 
nature, it would be the thought of what 
Plato was in his age, and of what they 
are in theirs—he, the cheerful lark that 
scents the morning sun not yet arisen, 
and soars away to meet him as he comes 
from the gate of heaven, and they the 
owl at mid-day, that 


** Closes his blue-fringed lids, and cries— 
* Where is it.’ ” 


The arguments, too, which Plato uses 
against the knowing Epicureans of his 
day, are none of them amiss as urged 
against the very knowing ones of these 
times. Would that the growth of the 
genuine followers of Plato were at all in 
proportion to the ranker growth of the 
disciples of Lucretius! The contrast, 
however, would have lost nothing in its 
force, and the rebuke none of its power, 
if Dr. Lewis had acknowledged all that 
is noble in the wonders of modern sci- 
ence, rather than appeared to denounce 
and despise it altogether. So, too, if he 
had been less contemptuous in his air, 
less peremptory in his judgments, and 
less ferocious in his attacks on those 
whom hecould influence—he would have 
made a stronger and more useful book. 
We think that he has not sufficiently 
heeded the very excellent advice given in 
PP. 10 and 11 of the book he has so ably 

ited— 


“ Ob ydp dua ye dei pavijvat, rove uev, bro 
Aatmapyiac HdovAc, Rudy, Tove & bro Tot Ov- 
povobat roic ToLovToic.itw dn mpbppnote ToLade 
tic GOvuoe Toi¢g 6uTw Thy dudvotav diedBappée- 
voit’ ey éywpev Tpdwe oBécavrec Tov Ovpor, 
K. T. A. 

With these critical suggestions, we give 
our testimony to the ardor, and enthusi- 
asm even, with which Dr. Lewis has 
edited the volume. He has read his au- 
thor abundantly and read him out of love, 
and brought together in his notes many 
of the most striking passages that illus- 
trate themes and thoughts of this Tenth 
Dialogue. His suggestions are many of 
them striking, his references to the Scrip- 
tures numerous, many of them happy, 
some of them powerful--and the book is 
altogether worthy to be commended to 
those for whom it was intended. There 
are few scholars in this country who 
could have prepared such a volume. We 
trust that there will be found more than 
a few who will read it. 
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METAPHYSICS OF BEAR HUNTING; 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE SAN SABA HILLS. 


* A Bear Hunt forsooth ! and what in- 
terest have the readers of the American 
Review in the roars and growls of brute 
slaughtering? We look into some ‘ Spirit 
of the Times’ for the annals of savage 
sports—but here we expect to find some- 
thing more of the ambrosial, seasoning 
mg catered for our coyer gustation ? 

ravo, good voluptuary! But if there 
be sermons in stones, and the minnow- 
rippled, silvery, gabbling brooks be all 
oracular, and the mute trees yet panto- 
mime of homilies—not to speak of the 
obstreperous tongue—nimble-stroked— 
of * cross-quick lightning,” which, “in 
the dead vast and middle of the night,” 
doth fright us with its ethics. If, I say, 
these have, every one, high teachings of 
their own—why may there not be more 
in the metaphysics of Bear Hunting than 
has been dreamt of in your fireside 
sage We are human enough to 
Pantheistic in our tastes. We love 
this linking of the invisible with forms 
—this association with the material gives 
it to the palpable. Every thought of 
mirth, or vision of delight, is ours for- 
ever, when, clothed in fit habiliments, 
we have given it “‘a Jocal habitation 
and a name.” 


“These are the adept’s doctrines; every 
element 

Is peopled with its separate race of spirits: 

The airy Sylph on the blue ether floats, 

Deep in the earthy caverns skulks the 
Gnome, 

The sea-green Naiad skims the ocean bil- 
low, 

And the fierce fire is yet a friendly home 

To its peculiar sprite, the Salamander!” 


Now, though at this present hgox 4 
we shall have no special dealing wit 
Sylph, Naiad, Gnome, or Salamander, we 
would submit whether the century-lived 
lory of that antique Faith, be not re- 
erable to this ‘bodying forth” of 
rare ideals with all the circumstance of 
an “earthly house,” a name—of the 
chisel and the pencil! So in these lat- 
ter times, when a truth comes to us out 
from the Infinite—that is to abide with 
us—it is sent, not with the destroying 
splendors of its source, but through the 


gross types of sense, wearing the shapes 
of most familiar creatures, or acting 
through the common elements of things. 


“* Miracles 
Are so impounded now by the stern laws 
Of sentient things, that poor short-sighted 
Reason, 
Yielding the divination up to Faith, 
Submits these revelations under Rule 
As only given to her far ken !” 


Miracles are above us, around us, and 
beneath us—it is only when the higher 
sense bends its deep inner vision upon 
them, that we recognize them so. The 
very triteness of the incidents and ima- 
gery through which they appeal to our 
eyes, “ ever staring, wide propped at mar- 
vels, or lazily glouting on the moon,” 
prevents the recognition of their im- 
port. Butare they the less miraculous, 
that our own stultification will not per- 
mit us to see them thus? There are 
times though, when they come to us right 
solemnly, in sternness, in strangeness, 
through chastenings; when the veil 
is torn aside, and we are made to look 
in awe on holy hidden things—to trem- 
ble and believe. At such times, our 
stolidity is no refuge, “we know that we 
do see.” And when that time is passed, 
what are the symbols and the images 
through which that truth dwells forever 
after with the soul? The accidents 
through which the Godhead came—the 
material forms through which he was 
made visible! Be they pigmy or huge 
in man’s esteem—they ever, henceforth, 
in one certain collocation, must stand 
linked, the eternal, moveless, silent wit- 
nesses of that revelation, and of God 
against the soul. When we would re- 
produce for other wayfarers, the lessons 
vouchsafed to us—how, in what bet- 
ter way can it be done, than by ne 
ging from under the broken seals of t 
past that deep-lined imagery, in the ar- 
ray God stamped it on our life, that 
brother souls may regard it. Perhaps 
they, too, may see the miracle and be 
moved, aswe were. Though a thousand 
eyes might look on the same facts, and 
sneer that you talked of God! Yet 
there are those with the “gift and fa- 





* Some portions of these adventures were originally printed in an obscure newspaper, 


some time since deceased.—Tue AUTHOR. 
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culty divine,” who know when to sneer 
wisely,—if they sneer atall! The habit- 
ual cynic is—in plain words—a fool! 
He does not see beyond his own nose, or 
dream that anybody else has either a 
longer nose than himself, or a stronger 
vision; should such an one announce 
that he had seen, a stone’s throw off,—/e 
dtable! what a wretch! The opinion 
of such noseologists to the contrary, we 
aver that Faith can find «the evidence 
of things unseen,” only as it is mated 
with the actual—how can it be thought 
or expressed otherwise ?—and this ne- 
cessity for the actual, is the true old 
Pantheistic element, though modern ethics 
will be gravely horrified by the profane 
juxtaposition!. The Elder Penatese 
were things—ours are words; but not 
the less things for all that, if they be 
sacred 

Well, what does all this lead to? We 
are not very clear ourselves, unless we 
classify it under an indefinite article, 
as “the premonitaries !’—premising that 
“ thereby hangs a tale,”——a tale—though 
it be a “ Bear story,”—of higher import 
and severer teachings than the name 
would promise: which traces and ar- 
ranges the progress and the incidents 
which led to anew birth of the spiritual life 
within us. Which taught us, a mad and 
raving sceptic, through the simplest and 
most natural means—curiously enough 

resented indeed—that firstand most sub- 
ime of truths—Gop 1s! Which has 
linked the “ pathless desolation” and 
“the lowly instrument” forever with our 
memories of adoring gratitude, of love 
and awe, and left them to us the sentient 
demonstrations, strong as proof of hol 
writ, of a benevolent and active Prov- 
dence-—wielding appreciable laws inscru- 
tably on our behalf ! 

But now for our story! As is the case 
with most hot-blooded dreamy enthusi- 
asts, life very soon reacted upon me. In- 
deed | had scarcely stepped beyond the 
threshold of the closet and found myself 
under the sun, outin the broad world, 
before the sickness of revulsion came over 
me. I felt the thin wings of the delicate 
visions [ had nurtured in scholastic shades, 
wilt and curl up, as [ have seen the dew- 
flower petals beneath a flaming noon. 
Ah! a grievous sickness—almost unto 
death--that was, when [ saw those ex- 

uisite frail things all dying. They were 
the creatures of the souls first spring- 
time, of softer glowing hues, and breath- 
ing fresher odors than ever come again ; 
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and what the sun had spared—when the 
tinkling trample of the curt, gray frost 
went over them—were snapped and 
strewed—stark in their own beauties— 
dead! The glory and the joy passed 
from the earth with them—a huge Deso- 
Jation spinning on its poles—I stood up, 
on its wide blank, deaf and _ blind, 
with one word burning in ghastly light 
through darkened brain and sou!—e curse! 
lt was a purpose—it was a savage ex- 
stacy, to live to curse all,—God, woman, 
man! ‘To walk through life till J chose 
to die, hating and defiant. I laughed 
hoarsely as I hugged the pleasant mad- 
ness to my heart. O, rare and mirthful- 
lest conceit!’ Revenge! Hate! Scorn! 
Ha! ha! right royal brotherhood, for 
the stout spirit. What a carnival the 
game of life will be tous—only we won’t 
throw sugar plumbs. J lie down upon 
the grass and sob and pule like a tripping 
Cupid over his crushed flowers? Manly 
employment that! when here isa world 
swarming with fools to scorn; and a 
wide air tremulous with the beat of 
hearts to trample on; a universe preg- 
nant with some hideous Power, to be de- 
fied! And then the proud exultation—to 
stalk on beneath his own lights, wrong- 
ing his creatures, and taunting him to 
send his bolts! A new energy was pos- 
sessing me. Life became stronger than it 
had ever been before, though my body 
was wasting. When the first wild whirl 
of this delirious excitement had passed 
away, the horrible transformation was 
completed, for an ashy-pale, cold twi- 
light, which no sunshine could dispel or 
warm, had settled upon my whole being 
—an icy ring palpably clung around my 
heart which beat sharply and fast in the 
centre—my forehead was cold, but the 
brain was seething and glowing behind 
it. | felt a chill unnatural flaming in my 
eyes. [ was afraid to look at them; 
1 saw little children shrink in affright as 
they gazed atme. Then I knew there 
was hate and hell in them, and felt glad 
(for there was some of the old leaven left 
in spite of me) that Innocence would be 
alarmed of its ewn instincts, and avoid 
me. I was stolidly sullen or hysterically 
merry, and felt the strangest inclination 
to laugh when | sawothers weep. I en- 
joyed the whinings of a funeral beyond 
expression. I would hide my face in my 
handkerchief, and laugh until my sides 
ached at what were to others the most 
touching exhibitions of grief. But the 
sympathetic furorof religious enthusiasm 
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afforded the jolliestscenesto me. There 
I rioted physically and morally to re- 
pletion, in the fullness of mirth. I read 
incessantly, and out of all literature 
managed to extract the bitter waters. 
My sharpened and morbid fancy con- 
ceived that it could trace the creed of 
the Logician, with its doubts, its soph- 
isms, and its sneers through “ all records 
of all times.” Yet I regarded the 
Berkeley, Volney and Tom Paine school 
with profound contempt. These people at- 
tempted—vulgarly enough—to ‘ reason” 
themselves into atheism and universal 
scepticism—nothing could have been more 
absurd; and Hume would have been 
placed in the same catagory, but that he 
took to sneering and generalization. 
Voltaire was the Bayard of these wea- 
pons, and his compeers learned to use 
them. Gibbon possessed a subtle in- 
sight, and wielded the borrowed thrust 
effectually. I hated and scorned the 
Christian's God, not as ‘a Reasoner” 
only, but as an Idealist. I did not 
regard, though familiar with them, the 
historic evidences of Christ's Godship 
and mission. Had the same evidence 
roved that he came in a chariot with 
lazing worlds for wheels, and myri- 
ad legions of the Seraphim with fiery 
swords about him, who reaped a nation 
from the lap of earth, I should have been 
no more impressed by it than by the sim- 
pe story of Calvary. Mere « Reason,” 
saw plainly enough, to be utterly in- 
competent to deal with the sublimity of 
that sacrifice, as I had seen it, and known 
it to be, with the simpler yet lofty de- 
votion of common humanity. No, re- 
garding our world as a mere infinitesimal 
mite of the infinite universe, I questioned 
why and how the creative and governin 
source of these myriad worlds coul 
recognize the atomies upon this speck of 
his dominions, as alone worth the sacri- 
fice of his Son, and whether such a sacri- 
fice had been made for the rebels of other 
worlds ; and recognizing, too, in my phil- 
osophy, the separate entity of the soul 
and the mere animal life—l demanded 
those spiritual evidences and revelations 
his followers professed to receive, which 
proved the God of all to be present here— 
regardful of every hair of our heads, and 
even of every sparrow that should fall, 
upon this molecule of space! Unfortu- 
nately these evidences never came—with 
all the travail of an eager spirit they had 
not yet appeared. My faith, or im- 
agination, had been appealed to, yet 
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through nothin Ipable it could la 
hold of; and the ponies Logician mers 
starts with doubt, will certainiy never 
reason himself out of the labyrinth. The 
more he reasons the more he doubts. 
The beginning and the end with him is 
doubt. He doubts everything—the jus- 
tice and the being of God—for he meas- 
ures him, his entity, and his acts, by the 
human standard; the truth and virtue of 
his race, for he measures them by what 
he has felt and realized to be his own 
capablilities of evil; and so he goes on, 
until life—its purposes, its duties, its re- 
alities—becomes to him one vast lie—a 
monstrous illusion; and himself, with 
his passions and their ferocious cravings, 
the only actuality—his own violation the 
focal power, round which, and for 
which, the universe revolves. This de- 
vouring egoism—though more, in my 
instance, an intellectual, than a moral 
vice—had swallowed up all social ties. 
I recognized society as a masked battle- 
field, in which every man, as captain of 
his own passions, saw in each fellow- 
man he met a sworn, instinctive foe, 
leading his own cohort of selfish pas- 
sions in the grand “ melee” of life. ‘The 
individual contests, then, were decided by 
the cool and wary subtilty of the Olym- 
pic Wrestler. he genial virtues—fa- 
mily ties—Friendship, Love, Benevo- 
lence, constituted the mere masquerade 
of the great central instinct, Se/fishness / 
This infernal creed grew upon me un- 
til I became, in plain words, a devil. 
Those who had known me and loved me 
as the gay, frank, confiding enthusiast, 
stared at my altered face and relentless 
savagery of manner—first, in speechless 
astonishment, and then turned aside to 
weep! When [ laughed at and mocked 
their tears, they tried to think me mad— 
but | was too coolly and rationally brutal 
for that. They could not put me in a 
strait-jacket-—but could only wonder and 
tieve! The very fiends of Hell would 
ave been aghast at the awful phantasies 
which came and dwelt with me as matters 
of course. 1 could think of stabbing my 
own friend, or dishonoring the gray hairs 
of my old father, as commonplace things 
to be calculated upon. I became morose 
and vicious in my temper, until my best 
friends avoided me, and those who had 
given me cause for enmity, would turn 
aside from my path. I had become a 
downright nuisance, with my wicked, 
scornful gibing at every thing men hold 
sacred. As to women—* to search the 
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bottom of annoy,” and gall and pain them 
with the most cruel and studied raillery, 
was an — pleasant recreation— 
the enjoyment of which was hightened 
in the precise ratio of their beauty and 
wit—or, as I pretended to myself, of their 
power to deceive and ruin the hopes and 
moral life of others, as mine had been 
blasted by them. At last I sickened of 
such tame amusements. I thirsted—my 
blood was on fire for sterner excitement 
—I longed to meet death face to face, and 
look on carnage. It was an anticipated 
ecstacy of proud and fierce delight—the 
thought of meeting my detested fellows 
openly at the weapon’s point. I had 
champed with the social manacles on, 
over my stifled hate, until endurance was 
no longer possible. [ looked around up- 
on the World, for the scenes and circum- 
stances fitted to the gratification of such 
pleasant humors: Texas was a very Par- 
adise of Monsters—the vicious, the des- 
perate, the social and civil Outlaws of all 
the World had heen gathered there. De- 
lightful fraternity of devils !—they were 
fighting among themselves, fighting with 
the Mexicans, fighting with the Indians, 
and for recreation—to keep their hands 
in—were battling with the wild beasts. 
Charming existence! How it attracted 
me! how I yearned to participate in its 
pleasures! I rudely severed the few re- 
maining ties, and started for this El Do- 
rado of the ruffian. My friends saw me 
go, I believe, with a mournful sense of 
relief: though I had been guilty of no 
overt outrage against the laws of society, 
yet my moral presence had become pes- 
tilential, and they felt that the morbid dis- 
ease which was withering up my soul, 
must find its own cure. | found my- 
self in just the element I needed in this 
country. I met with men capable of all I 
dared to do—as hard and reckless, as 
God-defying and man-hating, as could be 
desired. 1 felt at home and at ease with 
such men—we understood each other! 
‘We carried our lives in our hands—or, 
what is in other words, the same thing— 
our weapons. It added very much to my 
relish of the sense of being, the con- 
sciousness that I could get myself shot at 
any time by crooking my finger. It was 
a novel sonseticti ths Livin one’s life 
so entirely at our command—at least the 
holding it in such complete dependence 
upon one’s prompt right-arm. And then 
the occasional divertisment of quelling 
some red-handed bully—as cowardly as 
he was ferocious—It was a refreshing 
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exultation to unmask such villains, and 
see their white livers paling through their 
cheeks. But the lifein the cities and set- 
tlements was a mere foretaste. 1 must 
go to the Frontier to meet the dusky chi- 
valry of the mountains on the « Debata- 
ble Ground” of the plains. What, with 
the open struggle with these wild war- 
riors — gaunt, half-naked, subtle — and 
guarding against the secret and mur- 
derous treachery of the Mexican—I ex- 
pected to find employment enough, and 
glut my passions with the tumult of 
strange perils! Perhaps then my blood 
would grow cooler—the fever might go 
off, and leave me thinking and feeling 
more as I once did !—for I longed at times 
to get back to the ground [ had left—but 
could not now! ‘The disease must have 
its course—I was plunging into all this 
madness, to get away from my own con- 
sciousness—to hide from the frightful 
realization of my own doctrines! 

We would say parenthetically, that 
this recital is not intended for the sleepy 
lymphatic denizens of “ the namby pam- 
by inane.” Your “ perfect people,” who 
never had a sinful thought, a passion 
above beef-steak, or a higher adventure 
than overturning a poor woman’s apple 
stall-—their very blood would be con- 
gate at the idea of reading a line from 
the pen of so wicked a wretch as I have 
described myself to have been. But, men 
and women who have thought, felt, ana- 
lyzed, seen, acted and remembered, will 
recognize the idiosyncrasy of this case, 
as set forth, to be common to one of the 
necessary stages of the inner life’s devel- 
opment ! 

Asolitary and perilous journey brought 
me to San Antonio de Bexar, then the ex- 
treme frontier post of Texas. On my ar- 
rival I found the oon | of reckless 
scamps, who called themselves Rangers, 
and made this old town their head-quar- 
ters, in a very bad humor. What would 
you conjecture was the cause? Simply 
that there had been no fighting to do for 
a whole long month! I had never heard 
a spoiled belle complain half so pathet- 
ically of a decaying season, and the 
scarcity of victims, as did these petulant 
amateurs of the late difficulties in the 
way of raising a fight! They seemed to 
imagine the whole world was conspiring 
against them—that a coalition, including 
not Mexicans and Indians only, buteven 
“His celestial highness the brother of 
the Sun,” had been formed for the ex- 
press purpose of killing them off, through 
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a ae mene of blood, supervening upon 
the horrible monotony of an endless 
peace! Rather than die so base a death, 
they were just vowing to rush into any 
alternative extreme—sack some village 
or Catholic Mission on the other side of 
the Rio Grande, or go up into the moun- 
tains and burn an Indian town, and see 
if that would not stir the hornets and 
give them something to do! After the 

eliberation due in so dire a strait, Hays, 
their good natured little captain, too 
much moved, perhaps, by the tenderness 
of his sympathy, and a desire to give 
them full amends for all they had en- 
dured, decided upon the latter of these al- 
ternatives. Either of them was promi- 
sing enough, but he as in duty bound, of 
course selected that around which clus- 
tered the fullest fruition of peril in per- 
spective! To form some idea of his ac- 
commodating temper and their insatiable 
gourmandie, imagine a party of eight 
white men and two Mexicans, traversing 
an almost desert prairie, three hundred 
miles in width, with the purpose to reach 
the mountainous region near the sources 
of the San Saba river, in which lay the 
fastnesses of those formidable tribes that 
scour the plains of Mexico and Texas— 
intending, when gained, to penetrate 
them, and destroy some one of the towns 
hid away in their gorges—with further- 
more, the pleasant prospect of having 
thousands of infuriated warriors, howling 
on their trail back to the very square from 
which they started. That is, if, con- 
trary to all probabilities, they ever should 
reach it again. If possessed of a vivid 
imagination, after grasping all that this 
view presents, you may form some faint 
conception of what these remarkably mo- 
derate young gentlemen were contented 
to consider “ sport !” 

For myself, being, as has been per- 
ceived by this time, just in the mood for so 
reasonable and matter-of-fact an undertak- 
ing, I was delighted at having arrived in 
time to join the party, and nothing the 
less delighted at the extravagant gusto 
with which the fellows seemed to relish 
the idea of this highly seasoned joke! 

Capt. Hays had thrown out a hint, as 
the climactrie attraction to any one who 
might need further incentive or dream of 
hesitating, that if we had not seen too 
many Indians by the time we reached the 
foot of the San Saba Ridge, we would 
recreate there a day or so in killing bears— 
which animals were reported to be won- 
derfully abundant—and collecting wild 


honey to be drunk with the oil! This 
last mellifluous argument proved too 
much for a rotund and doughty little doc- 
tor—like myself lately from the States— 
who had been slightly affected by some 
natural qualms of prudence; but now, 
** in fine phrensie rolling,” his inner visu- 
als were all pre-occupied and inspired b 
the scenes round the camp-fire—himself, 
with sleeves rolled up—the sharp knife 
in his dumpy, red hands—the fat steaks 
falling off beneath his strokes upon the 
napkin of leaves—the steam, “like rich 
distilled perfumes” that rose as they hissed 
upon the spit before the cheery fire—then 
the brown honey in stately liquid flow 
from the tin cups, strewed over the ten- 
derly crisped flesh! Oh! it was too deli- 
cious! What cared he for Camanches 
after that rapt vision! Yes, go he would, 
though they swarmed by thousands to 
turn him from his bliss! 

The best of the joke, though, was, that 
after this we could not get the doctor, 
anyhow, to realize that there would be 
Indians to fight. He would not and could 
not conceive the possibility of the tawny 
rascals’ interposing “ betwixt the wind” 
and that odorous revelation. “ Faugh! 

ive me an ounce of civet!” good apo- 
thecary, he would ejaculate, with the pa- 
renthetic addition, “or bear-steak and 
honey would do as well!” whenever the 
thing was mentioned by us. Remonstrate 
as we might, he would see and know of 
nothing else ahead but these rare delica- 
cies; nor could he be induced to make 
provision in his equipments for anything 
other than securing them. He had gotten 
hold of something he called a bear spear, 
which a wag had quizzed him into believ- 
ing to be an infallible weapon in hunting 
that animal; then in addition slinging a 
small axe to his saddle-bow, to be used in 
cuttiug out the — along with a huge 
pair of holster-pistols, he declared him- 
self, with great vivacity, “Ready, boys!” 
We tried to induce him to throw away 
his spear and take a gun. “ Never! 
What, would you have me unsteady my 
nerves, by lugging a great gun? How 
shall 1 then be able to dissect with that 
nicety of skill so indispensable to attain- 
ing the true flavor of a bear-steak? You 
are surely demented, gentlemen !” and 
spurring his bob-tailed and vicious look- 
ing pony into a canter, he led the way 
out of the square. We were all soon 
clattering after him. It requires precious 
little time, after an expedition has been 
determined upon, for a troop like this to 
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get ready for it. With his rifle, his pis- 
tols, his bowie-knife, his tin-cup, ‘*water- 
urd,” buffalo-robe, lar.a’, Mexican bri- 
le, saddle, and spurs, the jolly Ranger 
feels himself prepared to go wherever his 
horse can carry him, and to meet «all 
imminence the gods address their dangers 
in!” He never troubles himself to-day 
about what he shall eat or what he shall 
wear to-morrow ; for so long as his eye 
is true, and his arm steady, his good rifle 
will supply him with meat for food, and 
skins for clothes, and what more could 
any reasonable mortal ask? In truth, 
we were an odd-looking set—each one 
dressed in buck-skin, inational and trim- 
med very much to suit individual taste, 
with no sort of respect to uniformity— 
our whole equipment making up a sin- 
gular amalgamation of Mexican, Indian, 
and American costumes, while our arms 
were of almost every conceivable stamp. 
The most experienced hunters carried the 
old-fashioned long-barrelled rifle, single- 
barrelled pistols, and a heavy knife; 
while those of us just from the States 
were loaded down with the newest in- 
ventions—six-shooting revolvers, double 
barrels, and all sorts of new-fangled no- 
tions, which we supposed were to make 
us individually a host—for which un- 
warranted supposition we got ourselves 
laughed at most heartily, and were after- 
wards glad to have time for repentance. 
Our horses, some of them Mustangs, 
others American, had been carefully se- 
lected with reference to their speed and 
endurance, and all, with the exception of 
the Doctor’s nondescript pony, were fine 
looking animals. After clearing the nar- 
row streets of the dilapidated town and 
gaining the open prairie—which la 
stretched like an ocean before us, wit 
its long waves stilled upon the leap—it 
was a glorious intoxication to feel the 
noble brutes exulting in their strength 
beneath us, as they bounded over the un- 
dulations ; and in one full ringing shout, 
our pent-up spirits greeted the mountain 
winds that came dashing their cool wel- 
come against our faces ! “* 


“Ho! for the mountains! ho! away! 
For merry men are we '” 


A short but rapid ride through a lovely 
region—w hose diversified features shifted 
in panoramic changes every moment as 
we dashed by—brought us to a small 
stream which was to be our camping place 
for the night; and here we must confess 
that, as is invariably the case on the first 
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night out, there was a sort of intoxication 
rife round our camp fires, very different 
from that healthy exhilaration we have 
spoken of. Our water-gourds, we had 
discovered, would hold “nouya” and 
‘“‘absynthe” just as well, and the pure 
fluid was decidedly at a discount for the 
evening, which was spent in as gay and 
reckless a carouse as ever chased the 
“ lagging night shades” with songs and 
laughter through the ‘sma’ hours.” 

Of course, in such a state of things, 
there was no watch set, and we all felt 
very foolish,on waking the next morning, 
to find some of our best horses gone. 
Among them was my own gallant Ame- 
rican. Some of the thieving Mexicans 
of Bexar, having in view the well-known 
custom of the Rangers, to commence all 
long and perilous expeditions with a 
spree, had slunk and crawled upon our 
trail since we left town, and having as- 
certained our camping ground, kept them- 
selves invisible until we were lar gone 
in the profound sleep which followed our 
excesses; then crept near the camp, and 
cutting the lariats of those horses on the 
outside, rode them off! Great as our 
vexation was, a general burst of laughter 
rung out on all sides, when it was dis- 
covered that an attempt had been made 
to carry off the doctor’s pony too; but 
from the indications, it was plain the 
vicious little rascal had been too much 
for the thief—for it had compelled that 
luckless personage to leave his ‘*som- 
brero” under its heels, and the print of 
his prostrate form was plain enough on 
the damp grass! Pony rose a hundred 
fo cent. in the estimation of al! parties 
orthwith, and his quaint owner with 
him. There was nothing for it but to 
wait patiently until those who had horses 
should return, and replace the stolen ones 
by purchases from the nearest ** Cavyard.” 
As they had nearly a thousand to select 
from, we were consoled by the hope that 
we should get at least passable horses. 

The return of our friends late in the 
evening was awaited by myself, as well 
as the other unfortunates, with great 
anxiety, for all that could be hoped of 
either pleasure or security, on an expedi- 
tion such as this, depended very much 
upon the character and mettle of our hor- 
ses. It was in vain to regret the noble 
fellow | had Jost, for he would be across 
the Rio Grande in the shortest possible 
time. 1 could only mutter vengeance 
against Mexican horse-thieves in general, 
and hope he might be at least tolerably 
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replaced! It will be seen in the event 
that we did not attach too much import- 
ance to this circumstance. When the 
detachment arrived, I was agreeably sur- 
pases to find a powerful, wild-eyed, fine 
ooking animal assigned to me; but my 
pleasure was not a little dashed at dis- 
covering, so soon as I undertook to han- 
die him, that he had never bad a saddle 
on his back! Here was a poser with a 
vengeance! What was | to do with an 
untamed Mustang, as strong as a buffalo, 
and vicious as a wild-cat? After enjoy- 
ing a laugh at my chop-fallen, chagrined 
look, on realizing this astounding fact, 
my tormentors suggested to me the only 
alleviation; which was to pay one of our 
Mexican guides a dollar, mount his horse 
and let him take mine in hand for a day 
or two, in which time he would make 
him “ cabello de buena rienda” for me. 
In a little while the copper-skinned knave 
was careering like the wind over the 
plain on my frantic steed, while the mis- 
chievous Rangers comforted me with the 
assurance that we would probably catch 
up with him “in aday or two!” How- 
ever, he came into camp late at night, 
with the horse sweltering in foam, and 
nearly exhausted by a run of some ten 
miles and back, and assured me that he 
was “muy bueno”—very good !—that is, 
he had been able to stand this tremendous 
race, without falling dead in his tracks, 
which constitutes the Mexican standard 
of excellence in such cases! 1 was eager 
to mount him myself next morning, for | 
did not fancy the idea of having his wind 
broken by this Mexican and summary 
sone of taming. I was approaching 
im incautiously, without paying any at- 
tention to the guide's reiterated ** no! no! 
or Dios!” weet he suddenly threw out 
eels with such devilish earnest that they 
clattered together just above my forehead, 
and reminded me that ‘* prudence was the 
betier part,” &c., so far as he was con- 
cerned, yet awhile. I turned off with a 
feeling of high indignation at this un- 
grateful reception of my kindly inten- 
tions, and consigned him over to the 
tender mercies of the Mexican, with the 
petulant and unn ; injunction, to 
‘kill him, or ride that devil out of him !” 
I have sometimes since thought that the 
horse must have understood this cruel 
speech, and bided his time toavenge him- 
self right royally-—and he did it too, as 
you will presently see! 
Our westward march was now resumed. 
We soon recovered that careless buoy- 
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ancy which had been somewhat checked 
by the unpromising * first night.” The 
scenery was glorious, the air delicious] 
fresh and bracing, the Doctor and his 
pony irresistibly comic, and the grouse 
was soon startled, whirring up from its 
grassy couch, by the joyous bursts of 
tameless merriment. That same Doctor, 
and his better part, on four legs, was 
enough to have kept an army in a roar. 
1 say better part, for pony was as self- 
opinionated as he was cross-grained, and 
scarcely an hour passed that he and his 
rider had not some misunderstanding to 
settle, in the final adjustment of which 
«‘bob-tail” generally managed to get the 
best of it. On the slightest matter of 
offence woo given, the irascible little 
wretch would stop and bite at the Doc- 
tor’s short legs; when he, of course, would 
jerk them back suddenly to avoid the 
snap, his armed heels would prick the 
poney’s flank, who would spring forward 
with several quick successive vaults, 
which would sadly discommode his ri- 
der’s equilibrium, and not unfrequently 
would keep them up with such rapidity, 
that the tight, round personalities of the 
Doctor, alter a flying ascension over his 
head, would plump into the grass; but 
as that happened to be very thick and the 
ground very soft, nothing worse would 
come of it than a sharp jolt, which the 
Doctor would aver with the most indom- 
itable good humor, “ assisted his diges- 
tion!” Poney never seemed to feel him- 
self at liberty to desert his friend, after 
he had demonstrated his affection in this 
curious fashion, but would stand perfectly 
still, and with a very demure, repentant 
look, take the kick which the Doctor al- 
ways favored him with before remount- 
ing. I have laughed till my sides ached 
at this quaint couple. The Doctor was 
the strangest compound of simplicity and 
humor that can be conceived. 

The Rangers were most of them gen- 
tlemen, in breeding at least, so that the 
days of our travel glided by delightfully, 
enlivened with pleasantries and tales of 
curious adventure, to which [ was a most 
untiring listener. I had in the meantime 
received my horse at the hands of the 
Mexican, and was very well pleased with 
his behavior. The character of the sce- 
nery was now entirely changed. Jt had 
been agreeably diversified belore, but now 
we had stretched around us to the horizon 
the fatiguing monotony of a dead-level, 
sterile plain, covered with coarse thin 
grass, with only once in fifteen or twenty 
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miles, a clump of stunted bushes to re- 
lieve the eye. This continued for sev- 
eral days. At last, however, just as we 
were beginning to be excessively bored 
by it, a dim broken line loomed in the 
lilac distance before us, like a great bank 
of clouds. This, to our great relief, was 
announced to be the San Saba Hills. 
«« Now,” said the little Doctor, who had 
been looking somewhat disconsolate, but 
brightened up when he heard this, ** now 
for the bear-steaks! and I warn you, 
gentlemen, that I shall win the first that 
are eaten, with this same spear of mine, 
which has been the subject of so much 
witamong youall! You need not laugh, 
I shall confound you before to-morrow 
night.” And saying this, be plunged 
his spurs into the sides of bob-tail with 
such unwonted energy, that he, feeling 
himself furiously insulted, commenced a 
series of capricolings even more viva- 
cious and complicated than usual, and 
persevered in them with such determina- 
tion, that after a hard struggle the Doctor 
was fairly somerseted, bear-spear and 
all, amidst a roar of merriment. He got 
nimbly to his legs again, dealt two kicks 
this time with a little more vim than 
usual, and remounted. 

By night we could clearly distinguish 
the different knobs and the shaded val- 
leys between them. We camped in high 
spirits, for no traces hai yet been dis- 
covered of Indians, and we were near 
enough the hills to reach them in time to 
= our sport in the morning. 

right and early we were under way— 
our arms all overhauled, and in fine or- 
der,—with a keen relish for the rough 
work before us. As we neared the hills, 
they presented singular features. They 
rose directly and abruptly from the level 
of the plain we had been traversing. It 
seemed to be a succession of ridges march- 
ed out like an army of Titans upon the 
meadows—-the lowest in front—rising 
higher and higher as the eye traced each 
line back until it grew up into the clouds ; 
and from our level we could look into the 
deep, cool, green vaileys that went wind- 
ing among their feet. Those in front were 
by no means —- but rose from 
the valleys with a gentle curve, clothed 
all the way tothe top with mighty Live 
Oaks, bearded like patriarchs, whose 
trunks stood far apart to give room for 
their long knotty arms—ifestooned with 
silvery moss—to spread, over the girth, 
not unfrequently, of near half an acre. 
As these trees forked very soon, and 
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there was no underbrush beneath, the 
heavy drapery of the moss hung drooping 
as from a low-roofed temple of the Druids; 
and the thick green sward spread under it 
mellowed the gray shades deliciously. 
The trees became gradually smaller and 
more sparse, as the eye descended to the 
valleys, and then in the centre of each 
was a strip of prairie of the deepest ver- 
dure, open to the sun, which produced 
the illusion of a gold and emerald flood, 
stilly creeping beneath the grim towering 
shadows. A few small trees were scat- 
tered along the feet of the ridges a short 
distance out into our prairie. We were 
all entranced in gazing upon this marvel- 
lous scene, which opened in new traits of 
surpassing loveliness and grandeur as we 
approached. 

he awed silence which had fallen 
around the party was broken by a quick, 
vehement exclamation of the Doctor— 
“Egad! there they are! I’m into ’em, 
boys!” and away he dashed with “bobtail” 
at his best speed, and flourishing the spear 
above his head ! 

Looking around in astonishment for 
the cause of this sudden outbreak, [ saw 
the whole party bending forward in 
the act of letting out their horses, while 
their eyes were strained with a half eager, 
half comic look after the doctor. Follow- 
ing the same direction, I could distinguish, 
three or four hundred yards ahead, seve- 
ral black, unwieldy-looking objects, that 
seemed to be rooting in the long grass, 
just at the foot of one of the low knobs, 
and a little distance out in the prairie. 
One of them raised its head at the moment, 
and I saw that it was a bear! Hays ex- 
claimed, as he spurred his horse—* Koys, 
we're lucky! They’ve come down to 
feed on the snails!” at the same moment 
the whole company broke off like mad- 
men. I followed—but having been pre- 
occupied, and less on the alert—was 
among the hindmost. 

The valiant Doctor had between fifty 
and eighty rods the start of us. His fiery 
little pony carried him straight up to the 
nearest bear—which stood on its hind feet 
stupidly snuffing the air, evidently great- 
ly puzzled what to make of these new 
visitors! The gallant Esculapian dashed 
up to it and was raising his spear to strike 
before the astonished animal had conclud- 
ed to turn tail—which, when it did, it 
waddled off with great “ss But as the 
Doctor drove away manfully at its shaggy 
back with his weapon, in his eagerness 
he had ridden so close that Pony too, en- 
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tering into the spirit of the affair, was 
biting with great vigor at its haunches. 
This combination of assailants was too 
much for Bruin’s patience, and it wheeled 
sosuddenly that before Pony could nt 
it had given him a wipe with its tremend- 
ous paws, which brought him to his 
knees. This unexpected stoppage of course 
sent the r Doctor vaulting over the 
head of his beast. His dumpy figure 
looked so natural—so much like the old 
trick—as it went sprawling through the 
air—that one universal yell of laughter 
broke impulsively from every throat in 
spite of the imminent peril of his predica- 
ment. Happily for the Doctor, the poney 
as the largest object, distracted the atten- 
tion of the bear from him for an instant, 
and gave him time to regain his feet, and 
make for a low live oak which stood 
near. Into this he mounted with incon- 
ceivable nimbleness, but the bear was 
close at his heels. He ran out upon a 
limb, but the inexorable monster still pur- 
sued. He finally got out so far as the 
limb would sustain his weight, and there 
he stood, swayed to and fro in the air— 
holding on with one hand to the branches 
above him—while with the other he was 
unching away most vehemently at the 
s nose with his spear, endeavoring 
to keep it at a respectful distance. This 
arrangement Bruin did not seem disposed 
to agree to—but was cautiously and slow- 
ly pushing his way out on the limb for 
the purpose of making a closer acquaint- 
ance. To complete the picture, Pony 
was prancing, stamping his feet-—looking 
up into the tree and whinnying most fu- 
riously, as if he fully appreciated his 
master’s danger, and was eager to get up 
to the rescue. 

This whole scene occupied but a few 
seconds. The foremost of the party see- 
ing the Doctor mount the tree had gal- 
loped on, laughing, in pursuit of the other 
bears; leaving it for those behind to re- 
lieve him ; while they were so much con- 
vulsed with merriment—that I verily be- 
lieve the creature might have eaten the 
sax fellow whole, before any of us would 

ve recovered sufficiently to shoot, but 
for the interposition of Hays. He, by a 
great exertion of his remarkable self- 
command, so far recovered as to be able 
to send a ball through its head which 
brought it to the ground. 

There were now four bears in sight, 
who were making for the knobs, and see- 
ing that the Doctor was safe, without 
pausing, we all swept by in headlong ca- 
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reer to arrest these fellows before they 
left the plain. The last 1 saw of the Doc- 
tor formany a day, he was dangling from 
the end of that live oak limb, in the act 
of driving his spear down into the body 
of the wounded bear—while Pony, with 
his ears laid back, was kicking most 
venomously at its writhing body ! 

The intensity of individual excitement 
was all now given to the chase. Our 
party had broken up into four groups, 
each of which had selected for pursuit 
oneof the unwieldy brutes who were 
getting over the ground with astonishing 
speed in a direct line forthe knobs. We 
pushed them so hard, though, that instead 
of attempting to ascend the ridges, they 
all diverged into some one of the narrow 
valleys we have spoken of. It happened 
that a young Virginian and myself had 
selected the same animal, and before we 
entered the gorge, up which he ran, all 
the others of the party had disappeared 
into gorges of the same character, which 
led them to the opposite sides of the 
ridges. 1 now began to notice, for the 
first time, that there was trouble brewing 
with my horse. He had caught scent of 
the bear, and seemed to be terribly alarm- 
ed—snorting and bouncing up irom the 

round with short stiff springs that almost 
jerked me out of my seat. Though his 
natural action was fully as great as that 
of the Virginian’s horse, yet he somehow 
or other contrived not to get over much 
ground, and would not keep up. His 
maneuvres made me feel a little curious, 
though I am, and was then, a practised 
horseman. I saw m4 companion cloain 
upon the bear, which suddenly iemnd 
from the valley up the hill, and lost 
sight of both behind an immense live oak 
hung to the very ground with moss. In 
another instant he had fired two shots in 
rapid succession. The idea of losing my 
shot entirely, made me desperate, and 
reining the horse’s head up the hill, with 
all my strength I plunged the spurs furi- 
ously into his flanks. Three or four fran- 
tic bounds, and he had brushed through 
the dense moss curtain under the live oak, 
and came through on the other side with- 
in five paces of the object of his terror— 
the bear—the loins of which had been 
broken by the two shots, and it was 
swaying its huge carcass to and fro, and 
gaping its great red mouth with roars, 

Had my horse been suddenly turned to 
stone, he would not have been more rigid 
than he became the instant his feet touch- 
ed the earth. There was something pos- 
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itively awful in the paralysis of fright 
which seized him. His skin had been 

erfectly dry, and in a second, big drops 
had started, running off to the ground. 
His legs were set and stiff; his nostrils 
rodigiously distended, but motionless ; 
his eyes shot out and fixed in the fasci- 
nation of terror upon the hideous object. 
I was shocked. 1 drove my spurs into 
him with redoubled strength, wrenching 
at the bit at the same time. His he 
felt like a rock, and only a slight quiver 
of the muscles answered the spur. I 
fairly yelled with rage as I struck him 
over the head with my gun barrel. The 
blow sounded dull and heavy, but there 
was no motion, not even of anear. [ 
never felt so strangely in my life. Iwas 
trightened myself. 

At this instant—for all had passed in 
an instant—just as the Virginian was 
leveling his pistol for a third shot, our 
attention was arrested by the quick suc- 
cession of firing, like a platoon, from the 
other side of the ridge, followed up by the 
stunning clamor—which has only to be 
heard once to be forever remembered—of 
the Camanche war-whoop! and then 
above us the heavy tramp and rush of a 
troop descending the hill directly towards 
us! 

There was no time for deliberation! 
“The Indians! take care of yourself, 
Kentuck!” hastily exclaimed my com- 
panion, as he wheeled his horse and 
dashed down the hill forthe valley. Cold 
comfort that—* take care of myself,” in- 
deed ! 

1 made one more desperate and una- 
vailing effort to break the trance of the 
vile brute I strode, then sprang from his 
back, ran under the drooping moss, step- 
ped up into the live oak, the forks of 
which were not over three feet from the 

round, ran along up one of its massive 
fieshe, and had barely time to conceal my- 
self behind a dense cluster of the moss, 
when, with deafening whoopings, a 
bronzed and feather-bedizened crew of 
some twenty Camanches swept into the 
valley just beneath me. They paused 
for an instant on seeing my horse, who 
was standing as J left him, and one of 
them took the lariat from the saddle-bow ; 
but just then they —— a glimpse of 
the flying Virginian, and with a yell that 
made the very leaves shiver, dashed on 
in pursuitof him. This broke the spell 
upon my mustang, and with a sudden 
start and shrill neigh he plunged wildly 
through the crowd, dragging the warrior 
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who held the lariat from his seat, and 
nearly unhorsing two or three others; 
then, as if the very fiends were lashing 
him with whips of red-hot steel, he flew 
rather than ran out of the valley into the 

lain, neighing louder than the savages 
fiowwled, till he was out of sight! In a 
little while they also had disappeared ; a 
gun or two foliowed at momentary inter- 
vals, and then the echoes faded into 
pulseless and oppressive silence, broken 
only by the sobbing moans of the wound- 
ed bear beneath me. 

I was stupefied! These events were 
so strange, and had followed each other 
so rapidly, that [ was dizzy and utterly 
confounded. Was it enchanted land? 
Here was I, three hundred miles beyond 
the remotest outskirts of civilization— 
perched ina tree—my horse gone—friends 
scattered or scalped—this infernal silence 
weighing upon my lungs. No! There 
is the dismal moan again! I must go 
down and stop that, or it'll run me crazy 
sure enough! Ha! ha! This isa funny 
joke—what a laugh [ll have with the 
fellows when we all get together again ! 
Oh! they’ve all hid as I have done, and 
we'll all meet out there at the mouth of 
the gorge after awhile! Pooh! The Fates 
merely mean to try my nerves! Curse 
that moaning! I must go down and kill 
that bear! Pity to kill him too—it’s a 
sort of companionship! Doleful friends 
we'll be! Confound it, if it wouldn’t 
whine so piteously, I could stand it! 
Pshaw ! the fellows will be here directly, 
and what will they say to find that I have 
been so unmanned by a little silence, that 
I couldn’t finish a wounded bear, when [ 
came all this way to hunt it? 

So down I went! ‘The great monster, 
I found, was too far gone to be savage. 
He merely stared at me through half- 
glazed eyes; then tossing his head about, 
gaped his uly and moaned. I went 
close up to him. I wanted him to shew 
fight, and exciteme. It looked like cold- 
blooded murder to kill him so, and we 
the only live things near; but he wouldn’t 
notice me. His back was broken, and 
he had enough to occupy him. Wouldn’t 
it be merciful to put him out of pain? 
Yes! but who’s going to be merciful to 
me when I’m starving, after my ammuni- 
tion gives out! 1 felt jealous of the 
bear's good luck, in having me there with 
a heavy knife to kill him at once. 

Allmy logic wouldn’t do. Sophise as 
I might, the awful conviction was settling 
about my brain, that the party had been 
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hopelessly scattered, and that I was left 
alone, with no experience to guide me back, 
and no hope of getting back on foot, if I had 

sessed experience. But it wouldn’t 
do to let this feeling gain the ascendant. 
| must have something to employ me. 
So I deliberately 
split the bear’s skull with my bowie-knife, 
and went to work very formally to dis- 
sect him. | managed to protract this 
operation to such a length, that when I 
looked up I was astonished to find that 
the sun was setting. But | had no long- 
er any reason to complain of the silence. 
This was the signal for the voices of 
the wilderness to break forth. A long, 
screeching cry, that seemed right at my 
ear, made my blood curdle. I looked 
around—the limbs of a live oak near 
were rustling and swaying, as under 
some great weight. The head of a pan- 
ther peered out from between two bunches 
of moss. We looked at each other very 
coolly. He stretched his white throat 
from the covert, turned up his nose, and 
snuffed and snuffed towards me. He 
smelt the blood. His eyes were very 
large and gleaming ; but he looked inno- 
cent enough; his face seemed so good- 
natured and familiar that 1 felt for the 
moment we must be old acquaint- 
ances—that I ought to offer to take his 
paw. There’s no harm in him! He 
stretched his jaws to scream again, and 
I saw his long, white fangs. The 
cat tribe are well furnished about the 
jaws. But, horror! his ery has a dozen 
echoes all around, far away and near. 
What a caterwauling! God of Heaven! 
it is said they like man’s meat the best! 
Oh! but these are simple boors, uncon- 
taminated by luxurious tastes. They 
won't know any better, unless they’ve 
heard the tradition. But then it’s some- 
thing of a risk if they haven't. What 
shall I do? Shoot that meek-lookin 
fellow in the eyes? Dead panthers tel 
no tales! 

No, the Indians will hear the gun, and 
I shall have them swarming through 
these ridges, to-morrow, sky-larking. 
That won’t do. What then? 
climb to the top of this live oak, so that 
these nimble gentry can’t get above me, 
unless they jump out of the moon ; and 
Pll tie myself up there and swing about 
till morning. Ra long as I’m above ’em 
I'm safe, for I can see their eyes as they 
come up and rake down the limb. 

This conclusion was forthwith acted 
upon. 1 did’nt like that panther to stand 
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there watching me though, for he’d be 
sure to tell and [ should be besieged all 
night; sol picked up some round peb- 
bles that were strewed along the hill side, 
and took deliberate aim at his broad in- 
nocent face. The first one cut through 
the moss above his head. He looked 
up with a quick movement and low 
growl; evidently ae prodigiously 
where it came from. He had no suspi- 
cion of me at all, and looked down again 
very friendly and very inquisitive. I 
tried it again. This time I struck a 
limb near him, and the stroke rung 
sharply. He clapped his paw over the 
place, clawed it and smelt. The simple 
fellow did’nt look at me at all. I felt 
almost ashamed to be imposing on him 
so. But while he was thus engaged, I 
sent another one—this whistled past him 
on the other side. He wheeled and 
clawed at the sound. At last | struck 
him, plumb! He saw the pebble fall 
and go rolling down the hill, and with a 
savage growl leaped out of the tree after 
it, and went chasing it down into the 
valley. It was clear he thought the 

lace bewitched; for he had’nt come 
hack again until after it had grown quite 
dark. If he came even then ? 

I took some of the choicer pieces of 
the bear and hung them to a swinging 
limb, where they would be out of reach, 
and then ascended the live oak I 
climbed and climbed until I got so high, 
that by standing straight, I could look 
out above the top and see the stars 
twinkling in a very sleepy sort of fash- 
ion, as if they had been called up too 
early, and had not decided whether they 
should wake at all, yet a while. The 
moon was just wheeling up her chaste 
disk from behind the mountains. They 
all looked too much like old times, to be 
pleasant just then; so I dodged my head 
beneath the shade of the moss again, and 
made my arrangements with the most 
accommodating forks for the night. That 
settled, I went to counting the answers 
to the nearest panther cry, guessing how 
many there were to the acre; or conjec- 
turing whether wolves Jearned to how] 
by gamut, and how many bars made 
their endless quavers; or wondering 
whether ‘rattle! rattle! snap! snap!” 
was considered a legitimate chorus to 
“tu whit! tu whoo!” by the San Saba 
owls, I got tired conjecturing about the 
owls, for they seemed to have taken that 
matter in hand with regard to me, and 
came flapping and hooting about the tree 
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tops, and shining their great eyes curi- 
ously at me, as they went by, till I al- 
most foamed with spite because I could’nt 
unch them out. The moon got up, over 
ead, at last, and that narrow little val- 
ley which looked so pretty, in the morn- 
ing sunshine, now lay along the deep 
bosom of the shadows, in the light, braid- 
ing them like a silver ribbon. Those 
graceful creatures stepping across it— 
one, two, three—they are ocelots, “ spot- 
ted like a Pard.” What a carouse is 
going on down there over that bear’s car- 
case. The brutes are about to hold a 
carnival here to-night, in celebration ot 
my release from the thraldom and re- 
straints of civilization. Confound ’em! 
if they hadn’t such rakish ways about 
them, I would come down and do the 
‘‘honors” for them genteely, as a civil 
host should! Can’t trust ‘em though! 
How their eyes do sparkle and flash green 
flames, as ny sg and claw at each 
other over the bones. The panther rules 
the roast down there. I wonder if the 
uma’s going tocome. I wish he would. 
here’ll be rare scintillating fire-works 
from their eyes should they get to bat- 
tling. I sup I should see all the cat 
family by the light, sitting on their 
haunches around, connoisseuring. That 
would be funny, for they are a sober, de- 
mure-looking generation. Look at that 
pack of wolves sitting off there in the 
moonlight. How they fidget and whine 
and lick their chops. They dare not 
come nearer ! Good for them, the sneak- 
ing grave-robbers! Those panthers are 
gleaming their eyes up this way. Have 
they scented? Can it be they suspect? 
There go the gleams shooting up. What 
can it mean? Ha—the greedy rogue! 
He is jumping " at the tit-bits, that I 
hung ona limb. He is welcome to them, 
if he can get them—if that'll satisfy him 
so far that he won't attempt to make tit- 
bits of me. 
Ha! ha! strange, that that quaint song 
about the fairies should be buzzing 
through my brain now : 


«* From the silver tops of the moon-touched 
trees, 

Where they swing in their cobweb ham- 
mocks high, 

And rock about in the evening breeze—” 


I'd make a good-sized courtier for Queen 
Mab’s 
** Hall of state in the lily’s cup.” 
I wonder how the “ wee people” would 
fancy buckskins. I’m “ rocked about in 
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the evening breeze,” with a vengeance. 
I wish I had “ cobwebs,” or something 
stouter in proportion, to lash my “ ham- 
mock” a little more securely here. 


** Ye Gods !— 
From fairies and tempters of the night 
Guard me !” 


Rather heathenish rendering that, of 
** And now I lay me down to sleep,” &c. 


I fear I am no better than a heathen any 
how! But bless us, they say a fairy is 


** Something betwixt Heaven and Hell— 
Something that neither stood nor fell— 
Something that through thy wit or will 
May work thee good—may work thee ill.” 


—i. e. itis a “ betweenity !” But hush! 
they are “ pesky folk,” and won’t stand 
being spoken of disrespecttully a 
“may work thee ill”—I am ill enoug 
off already ! 

Curious notions to get into a body’s 
head! 1 wonder, if there should be any 
angels, whether my predicament doesn’t 
remind them nae of the young He- 
brew they saw in the lion's den, three 
thousand cycles ago—except that I am 
a trifle higher up than he was. But 
lions didn’t climb then. I believe they 
haven't learned yet so well as panthers— 
cases mightily alike any how! The angels 
pitied him, for they are said to be very 
compassionate ; and mayhap they'd pity 
me too, if | were not such an unmitigated 
sinner, and didn't feel ashamed to ask 
their pity. I have no hope in that direc- 
tion, for I have never believed in them; 
though it would be a comfort now. I 
have sneered like a devil about their 
*« harping on their harps,” when they had 
never done me any harm—and I didn’t 
want their help—even if I was to be 
overtaken with a belief in them now—I 
don’t fancy such times as this for repent- 
anceand begging —don’t think they would 
either. 

Roar away down there—that’s right! 
Saturnalia of the grisly fiends! That's 
the music for the brave Sceptic! His re- 
ligion is to hate and to defy! Pooh! 
I'm getting a little cracked, I believe, and 
sleepy too. Ticklish place this, to dream, 
unless it is of hugging! Wonder what 
effect Mrs. Mab’s chariot-wheels, driven 
athwart one’s nose, would have upon 
dreams up here? Warrant her “time 
out of mind coachmakers,” joiner squir- 
rel and old grub,” are plenty enough out 
this way. Ha! ha! to think of her 
“team of atomies” galloping across the 
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panther’s snout! Plague this unruly 
member! | can’t keep it from prating 
about God! I'd like to know how 
high the Doctor roosts to-night? Poor 
fellow! I am afraid it's in Abraham’s 
bosom! I wonder if he has Pony 
with him? Pity he couldn’t have had 
a bear-steak, with honey, before he 
went; I think he'd have gone without a 
murmur then. But they say milk and 
honey flows a the streets up there— 
no accounts of bears, though. Sleep! 
‘balmy sleep! tired nature’s sweet—” 
Sleep ladesd ! I fear I shall never go to 
sleep again. I find I shall have to take 
care of myself, andsee fair play. Things 
are almost getting serious! Just to think 
how long that panther’s teeth were! He 
keeps ‘em very white, considering he has 
no tooth-brush! I wonder if it’s day- 
light up in old Kentuck now, and what 
they’re all doing. That good old man is 
trimming grape-vines. He has prayed 
for me this morning. He can pray! 
And the girls—weeding flowers, I war- 
rant. And Willie, that glorious boy, 
with the seraph struggling through his 
great eyes, pranking! pranking! like an 
elf. That's a catamount mewing; how 
soft his voice is—butter wouldn’t melt in 
his mouth. Confound this drowsy fit—l 
had like to have fallen. This nodding 
“*twixt earth and sky” is rather more 
serious than, in my college days, 1 con- 
sidered Homeric nods to be. At it again 
down there! * Celestial Syren’s harmo- 
nies!” you are discord to it! Howling, 
growling, snarling, yelling, spitting, snap- 
ping—whew! how the bones crack— 
sweet-tempered family, these Felines! 
They are giving each other farewell sa- 
lutes and embraces—aflectionate crea- 
tures ! 

But, thank Fate! it is the order of na- 
ture that day must come, though it does 
seem to be a hundred years. And it has 
come at last. The wassailers of the 
night, striped, dotted, frecked, spotted, 
one and all, slink away with mean, 
guilty looks, while 


* The morn in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern 
hill.” 


Those surly panthers, though, unwil- 
ling to go, stop in full view under an oak, 
to lick their paws and are looking back 
wistfully, as if they would have thanked 
daylight to tarry yet a while. But it 
will not do. You are not Joshuas, and 
the sun can’t stand still for your conveni- 
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ence. Good-bye! When you revisit the 
glimpses of the moon making night hid- 
eous,” I am sorry to say I shan’t be here! 
«Such sweet compulsion doth in music 
lie,” I shall be compelled to travel away 
from yours! Well, as the coast is clear, 
Pll go down! 

A pretty muss they’ve made of it down 
here. ° Fur, and blood, and bones! That 
salient thief did get my tit-bits, sure 
enough. Well, it is said there is such a 
thing as starving possible. | a I 
am beginning to feel something like the 
premonitories. I have tasted nvuthing 
since daylight yesterday morning; but 
they say an empty stomach for long 
wind, and I am likel to need all the 
wind [ can raise before I get across 
this prairie. Some of the boys will be 
in sight, though, by the time I get to the 
mouth of the gorge. It can't be they are 
all scalped, and they must know | am 
here. bh, yes, I shall see them, and 
what a laugh we'll have comparin 
roosts. I set off down the valley, reach 
the prairie, strained my eyes over the 
desolate expanse, and not a living thing 
was tobeseen. I went to the tree where 
I left the Doctor dangling; the wolves 
had stripped the bones of the bear, and 
were stil lingering around them. That 
immortal spear was sticking between the 
ribs, where he had driven it, with, no 
doubt, very splenetic vigor. I looked 
around for some trace of his bones, but 
none was to be seen. Great God! it 
can’t be they are not coming! Foolish 
expletive! when one neither believes in 
the greatness or the Godship. Instinct of 
education! Pah! one needs something 
more get-at-able and substantial than in- 
stincts and old wife’s tales at such times 
as this ! 

I climbed the tree to the topmost bough, 
and strained my eyes till they ached 
again. Wide, terrible solitude; not an 
insect chirruped, not a leaf stirred. The 
pulses of my heart sounded like the 
throes of a mountain. | began to imagine 
it the centre of all vitality—the only 
thing that throbbed and felt beneath the 
sun; and that his great fire burned alone 
forme. Pity that one couldn’t live on 
beams, as they say the poets do. I wish 
I was a poet. If things have been here, 
just as they look now, since the flood, 
{ wonder if the grass, and trees, and sun, 
haven’t become tired of each other’s faces, 
everlastingly the same. It must be quite 
a relief to host to have me here. Who 
—what hearsme when I talk? The earth, 
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these stolid hills, or the solemn oaks, or 
the bowed grass? They all have “airy 
tongues,” and mysterious whisperings 
have been heard between them. It is 
evident if they talk they must hear, and 
if they hear, they surely pity me. Pity! 
1 must be whining of pity! What have 
I to do with it?) Have | been pitiful to 
friend or foe? Have I not swelled till I 
was nigh to burst with raving of defiance 
to the Heavens above and the earth be- 
neath?—of the proud mastery of my own 
will? Where is it now? Cowed by si- 
lence! Egad! Idid not know, that as 
he lay in his “ old couch of space and airy 
cradle,” this * Silence” was so awful! [ 
wish I had Atlas’ shoulders—that old 
couch and airy cradle are terribly heavy 
as they lean upon me! What is this si- 
lence and this awe? Oh, is it God's Pre- 
sence? Is this the way he looks and 
comes—with a fearful calm upon him? 
Is there a God out here in these tremend- 
ous wilds? I cannot see him—unless 
this vast stagnation—this breathless, bare 
infinitude of waste—this huge, levelled 
corse be he! 1 cannot feel him, unless it 
is he, striving to crush my life out with 
this hideous weight of stillness! Hah! 
He is not, or he is a God who loves to 
torture. They will not come. I have 
been set apart for an awful death, that his 
dread hate may gloat upon my agonies, 
because I have defied him. It shall not 
be. I will not starve, I fairly screamed— 
fife is strong in me, and where the wolf 
lives [can live. Til be subtler than the 
serpent. My scent shall be keener than 
the sleuth-hound’s, my sight than the 
vulture’s. [I'll run swifter than the deer. 
I'll wrestle hand to claw with the prairie 
wolf, that | may tear his heart out to eat 
—but | will baulk that imperious Malig- 
nity. Die by inches? Not IJ. [ll set 
the prairie on fire to beacon the Coman- 
ches, and dare them to battle for my 
scalp, or give me food. 

And so the infidel fiend within me 
mouthed its impotent ravings, in the face 
of heaven’s majesty, until | almost faint- 
ed with exhaustion. 

I slid out of the tree and threw myself 
upon the grass. Long | lay there, half 
stupefied; my blood raging and brain 
whirling with fearful images: A solitary 
raven “tolled in his hollow beak” just 
above, and roused me. I knew it was 
one of the «ill birds,” though I had 
never seen or heard one before. I looked 
up. It sat upon the oak just over me, 
and the limbs were swaying with its 
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weight. It “tolled” that “sick man’s 
requiem” again, then turned its head 
aside and stared, with ‘grave inquisi- 
tion ” in its blatk, glittering eyes, down 
upon me. You've come too soon, you 
ebony wizard !—not dead yet, | thank you! 
and i stared back at its carnal glance ; 
its grey, scaly legs, had stains upon 
them—hairs were clotted on its claws, 
and the fellow had not even wiped his 
sharp, wedge-like bill clean. Think how 
slovenly, when he came to offer the ser- 
vices of the instrument to pick my eyes 
out! What wonder I felt indignant, 
and the life began to wake up in me 
again. 1 did not want him to go! It 
was a ghastly companionship—but then 
I had always felt strangely curious about 
them, for they are wonderful creatures. 
They live where nothing else, winged or 
creeping, can be seen to live—out in the 
trackless deserts—vast wildernesses of 
desolation—where even the clouds have 
fled away, and there is nothing but the 
sky and sun above, and sands and rocks 
below—the winnow of their black wings 
stirs the dead air, and their harsh, sepul- 
chral croak startles the torpid echoes 
from a sleep of ages. ‘He that feedeth 
the young ravens!” I felt now the stri- 
king sublimity of that figure. Dark- 
plumed spirit of the desolation, in what 
grim wild hast thou thy home? Thou hast 
snuffed the slaughter from afar, and been 
coursing with Death around the world. 
Yet there are wide throats gaping with 
ravin, in that foul nest. of thine. How 
dost thou live, and how are they fed, 
while thou art crossing continents, the 
mate of famine ? Waugh ! waugh ! woo- 
a-u-g-h! he “tolled” again, and spread 
his black wings and flapped indignantly 
away! The omen of his coming is not 
ill to me; where he goes there must be 
something to live upon. 

It is no miracle that gives refreshing 
to those tireless wings. Ha! | have it. 
The snails! Hays said, the bears came 
down to feed on them. [ rose, with new 
hope; examined the ground about me; 
and to my great joy found, scattered here 
and there over the surface, quite a num- 
ber of snails, some of them as large as 
my thumb. Ah! ha! [ said I should 
not starve! and a gleam of exultant tri- 
umph shot through my inmost soul. De- 
feated ! defeated! I shouted, as I impi- 
ously shook my clenched, paltry hand to- 
ward the fathomless wide heavens; [ 
shall neither die of starvation, nor, unless 
1 will it, at the hands of the Indians. 
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There is game in the hills to be had for 
the shooting; but I do not choose to turn 
*‘root-digger,” as [ should have to do 
when my ammunition gives out. I bur- 
row with my claws forthe gratification of 
noone. The first shot would bring the 
Comanches upon me, and | am not ready 
for them yet! I shall go back among 
men, and show the cowards how much a 
haughty purpose can accomplish. With 
nothing to creep behind, deer could not 
be approached on the dead level of the 
plain before me. These snails, that 
ghostly-eyed, jolly old croaker bas helped 
me to, will last so long as the sterility 
and the sand continue. What a fool I 
was to have lain there mumbling like a 
toothless, helpless crone, who pleads with 
Death for one hour more of palsied life, 
when my veins are full of blood. 1 am 
strong, and there is enough to eat scat- 
tered over the earth. A child could hardly 
ask more ! 

I soon collected enough to make a meal. 
Oh, ye epicures, tell me not of your crus- 
taceous delicacies, out of the deep sea. 
Snails—snails that grow upon the sand 
for me; though they are rather light 
food for a walk of three hundred miles, 
it must be confessed. 

Being refreshed in my inner man, I 
looked at matters very coolly. The plain 
must be crossed ; it lay between me and 
life ; and the sooner the attempt was made 
the better. So I girded up my loins and 
started toward the sunrise. All that I 
knew about the course was, that we came 
west, and therefore east must be the di- 
rection back. There were no objects to 
assist me in keeping the right line. 1 
must walk with my shadow behind me 
in the morning, and before me in the eve- 
ning, looking steadily at the horizon, my 
gaze fixed upon some slight feature, a 
wave or curve of its contour just under 
the sun. All day long | walked with 
my eyes fixed on something, which turned 
out to be nothing that could be distin- 

uished from the vast level around, when 
reached it. Yet I felt that I had kept 
the line, and that was a great deal. 

I had always to stop before it grew 
dark, to look for snails and water. For 
a day or two the snails were abundant, 
and | came to water at least once a day; 
but then they both began to grow scarce. 
The gnawing and parching of hunger 
and thirst commenced at the same time. 
I could no longer keep my course steadily, 
for my eyes must be employed all the 
while in looking for food and water. A 
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herd of mustangs would go by now and 
then, stop a moment to shake their 
silky manes, snort and stare in star- 
tled wonder, and then sweep on before I 
could-approach in gun-shot, The deer 
would start lazily from their couches of 
“knot-grass dew besprent,” prick their 
ears, toss their slight heads, whistle and 
boundaway. The awkward cranes would 
stalk to and fro, gesticulate with their 
long necks, and croak; then stoop, 
spread their broad wings, and go with 
their Jong shanks dangling behind them. 
But [ could never kill them; for, though 
hunger made me reckless at last, and I 
would fire, | could hear the shot rattle 
sharply among their thick feathers, but it 
availed nothing. They still sailed croak- 
ing off. These were the only living 
things but “ horned frogs,” that I saw ; 
and while my strength held out, I would 
chase the last—nimble, ugly little crea- 
tures—with an eagerness inconceivable. 
Yes, there were wolves too; but they 
are minions of the devil, not honest, liv- 
ing things. Some of them were on my 
trail all the time, determined to be in at 
the death. Oh, how fiercely I hated 
them. I tried all manner of devices to 
Jure them within gun-shot, but it was of 
no avail. They were too subtle. The 
hairy Ghouls! They have the “ second 
sight.” They can see death before he 
strikes, and they will slink and creep 
with horrid patience in his wake, for one 
lap of blood. It would make me shiver 
to turn and see them, like my shadow, 
forever trailing me. And then at night 
they would sit around and how! and 
moan for hours and hours, as if they 
were determined I should learn my own 
— by heart! 

‘Snails and water were becoming yet 
more difficult to obtain, and | weaker 
and weaker every hour. Still, I traveled 
on, though my gait was staggering. I 
had drawn my hunger-belt, until [ looked 
like a wasp. My senses became pain- 
fully acute. The clang of a crane’s 
wing, or his croak as he rose, would 
thump and crash against my tympanum 
like thunder, and roar through my brain 
in reverberations for minutes after. The 
earth’s smell became rank and oppres- 
sive; and when the breeze swept by, it 
sounded like the whirring of ten thou- 
sand wings. I began to see strange 


sights on the prairie. Armies with ban- 
ners would hurtle by, and their tread 
would shake the earth. It would turn 
out to be a flying troop of mustangs. 
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Great Jakes of water would glimmer in 
the sun before me, and when [ would 
reel along a little faster to reach them, 
they would still travel on, and I could 
not lessen the distance between them and 
me. 1 was too weak to curse, but I 
thought of Heaven-doomed Tantalus! 
The star-beams hurt me with their icy 
keenness, and the moon’s light made my 
teeth chatter. Mist-forms of those | 
Joved would sail along the air, solemnly 
and slow, their still eyes fixed sadly on 
me. The wail of the accursed wolves 
would sound like the clamoring volume 
of agonies rolled up from a teeming hell- 
pit, or the moaning of a northern ocean 
through cavernous icebergs. The blood 
tingled sharply and stung ——- my 
veins ; while my stomach was cold as if 
it were dead. if felt as if 1 were cut in 
two, and my head and feet acting from 
different volitions. At night I would lie 
with my mouth open and tongue out, 
gasping for the dew. 1 would eat the 

s like a beast, before the sun had 
ried it. 

Yet [ traveled on; for whilst [ was in 
motion, I felt the horrors less; and some- 
times my body seemed to drink in un- 
natural vigor from the atmosphere, giving 
me ecstatic visions. The most delicious 
moments of my life would crowd upon 
me, bringing all familiar faces, wearing 
the expression I loved best, to remember 
them by. But they were spiritualized, 
and seemed to be the angels of old joys; 
and they looked with such pitying ten- 
derness into my eyes, that tears would 

ush from them in hot torrents. And 

en all mirthful phantasies would dance 
and gleam about me, in such quaint 
shapes of sparkling beauty, that I would 
laugh aloud and stretch my arms to clasp 
that I might kissthem. But when, from 
sheer exhaustion, 1 was compelled to lie 
down, then the awful hell of torture 
would commence to rage within me; 
and famine would tear and wrench at my 
vitals. Thirst, fiery thirst, would seethe 
and boil and shoot, like electric flame, 
along my veins. In this condition I had 
been moving along like one ina dreadful 
dream for two days, and yet no allevia- 
tion. Istiil clung to my gun; but, mer- 
ciful Heaven! how heavy it had become. 
It felt like Goliath’s beam ; sunk into my 
flesh, and seemed to be crushing the very 
bones. Yet I would not give itup. I 
could not bear the thought of being killed 
without the opportunity of revenge. It 
would have been a glorious happiness to 
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have met the Comanches and died defiant. 
Those fiend-whelps, the wolves, to have 
them snarling their white fangs over me, 
while I was vet alive, was too horrible. 
I had almost lost the capability of fur- 
ther wrestling with inevitable fate, when 
I suddeniy noticed on the prairie before 
me, that which appeared like a cluster of 
timber. I was strong again in an in- 
stant. My feet seemed to be shod with 
some buoyant principle. ‘* Water! wa- 
ter! water” my parched lips articulated 
at every step. As [ approached, I could 
perceive there were other “ motts ” scat- 
tered at wide intervals of miles in a line 
across the plain. This, I knew, indi- 
cated the presence of a stream; and, oh! 
what a thrill of hope, for I was humbled 
now, it sent through my weakened frame! 
In an hour I had reached the nearest 
“mott”—a cluster of scrubby timber, 
covering about thirty square feet—and I 
almost screamed with eager delight, as I 
saw from the gully on which it stood, the 
gleam of water. I dropped my gun, 
tumbled down the bank, threw myself 
prostrate upon the brink, and plunged 
my head, up to the shoulders, in the clear 
fluid. I gulped several huge rapid swal- 
lows on the instant; but when I paused 
for breath—-horror of horrors! Great 
God! it was as salt as brine! It all 
came up in an instant, and it was like 
tearing out my vitals. The blackness of 
darkness came around my brain. I was 
insensible. 
I cannot tell how long 1 lay there ; but 
I fell with a portion of my body in the 
water, and this revived me. I waked to 
consciousness, with my brain clearer 
than it had been for several days. I felt 
that the game was all up now, and « 
strange calmness took possession of me. 
I smiled even, to think what a wild, fe- 
verish struggle I had gone through, to 
reserve a boon so utterly worthless as 
ife now seemed—and how foolishly ob- 
streperous and bitter I had been about 
things that now eet as mere con- 
ventional whimsicalities! To die! why 
it is a sweet, a glorious prospect! What 
were life without the joy and happiness 
of dying? To die of starvation! It 
will be deliciously pleasant, as being 
lulled to sleep by the roundelays of home. 
Strange! | never thought of God now 
but as a name; it was an inevitable law 
of being 1 obeyed, gladly and meekly! 
The fancy took possession of me that I 
wanted to lie down on the green moss 
under the trees. I must make one more 
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effort to get there. [attempted to crawl, 
but was too weak, and fell! I lay for 
some time, and still that fancy haunted 
me so singularly that my powerless limbs 
regained a partial vigor. I crawled on 
my hands and kneesupthe bank. It took 
me along time to do this. | felt as if it 
were my last duty, and desperately I 
struggled to accomplish it. I passed my 
gun, and dragged it along with me. I 
thought of the wolves, and wanted to go 
to sleep in peace. 

I reached the mott. There was one 
bright green spot under the largest tree, 
in the centre. That’s the place. It will 
bea lovely couch. I managed to reach 
it, and stretched myself upon my back, 
with my gun by my side, and my head 
resting on a cushion of moss near the 
root. My eyes were closed. An inde- 
scribable sense of weakness pervaded my 
being. I felt that I should never rise 
from that place again. But | was happy. 
The agony was over; the « fitful fever” 
had grown calm, and was slowly sinking 
me to rest. The loved faces of that far 
away home came round me for the fare- 
well. Others stooped from the clouds 
and beckoned and smiled for me to come 
on. They wore wings. Oh! how | longed 
to be with them. It was a pleasant 
trance. I felt that 1 should never lose 
sight of them again; that before many 
hours I should feel myself, buoyant as 
they, rise up from the damp earth and 
float away to the stars. A sunbeam, 
struggling through the leaves, fell on m 
closed lids, and shocked me back to eart 
again. I opened my eyes for one more 
look at the glad sun and beautiful earth. 
I looked up. 

What! can it be? Strange! strange! 
There is a God! That very Being 1— 
poor I—had thought to scorn, is here in 
the sublimity of mercy. Weak, pitiful 
wretch ! He has work for thee to do, and 
has willed thou shalt not die yet ! 

Directly above me, within six feet of 
my face, crouching close to the i ' of 
the tree, was a large fox-squirrel. he 
instant my eye fell upon it, 1 felt that L 
had been reprieved, and life and all its 
objects rushed back upon my heart again. 
Not the shadow of an idea crossed my 
mind that there was even a possibility of 
the creature escaping me. I felt as well 
assured that I should get to Bexar, and 
home, as if I had already been sitting in 
the old rocking-chair. I felt awed, too; 
for here was the rebuke, broad and bright 
as the sun’s path, of my feeble and im- 
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pious presumption! Who shall sound 
Thy compassion with a plummet, thou 
marvellous Majesty of Heaven? His 
hand—the hand of the God of Jacob is 
here! This is His act! I have looked 
upon that hand, and in that act have 
heard His pitying voice—* Go, thou poor 
worm—live, and sin no more!” 1 la 
oe still several minutes, watching it 
reathe, and thinking how its poor life 
had been given for mine. I had been 
too weak to raise my hand before. Now 
I slowly, and with care, lifted my gun 
with one hand, without changing my po- 
sition at ali—raised it without aim, for [ 
felt that I couldn’t miss it, and fired. It 
fell upon my breast. 1 sat up, drew my 
knife, cut it up deliberately, and ate as 
much of it as I dared at once, raw! 
and then, with the first prayer of Faith, 
of thanksgiving, and of praise, that 
ever breathed upon my lips, sunk back, 
and was sound asleep in a moment. I 
slept for twenty-four hours, as near as I 
can judge. On waking [ finished the re- 
mainder of the squirrel, and felt quite 
able to walk again; though, on attempt- 
ing to rise, I staggered sorely for a while. 
But the conviction that I should meet 
with no further difficulty had become a 
matter of such positive certainty that I 
never dreamed of a doubt. “The evi- 
dence of things unseen” had reached me 
through the material at last. Faith looked 
farther and higher than the senses. 1 
knew that I knew! The Penates of 
the soul—the image of the desolation and 
the humble instrument—had assumed 
their holy niches! I was happy, full of 
love, and humble. Spring-time visions 
came again. The brazen, glowing sky, 
and the red, cloudy earth, had passed 
from before my eyes, and the blue hea- 
vens and a natural sun were over me. 
The ice-ring melted from around my 
heart—sense and thought and brain were 
clear again! The madness had passed 
away. I clapped my hands and laughed 
aloud for joy ! 

In about two hours, I saw two men on 
horseback, herding a drove of cattle. I 
was not surprised. | expected something 
of the sort. The men rode towards me. 
I saw they were Mexicans. I knew 
there was nothing to expect from these 
traitorous wretches, by fair means; so I 
concealed my gun by running it up my 
hunting-shirt, and waited for them to 
come within range. They —— 
very cautiously, and when they were 
within thirty paces of me, | drew my gun 
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suddenly forth and brought it to bear 
upon them. They were desperately fright- 
ened, and would have wheeled and gal- 
loped off; but something in my look 
showed that 1 was not joking. I or- 
dered them up to me; dismounted the 
one on the best horse; took his seat; 
waved my hand in adieu to the chop- 
a Pog. pag who _ ex- 
pected to plunder me, and galloped off. 

The motion of the non aneieantiel: 
I remember dropping the bridle and sei- 
zing the high pummel with both hands, 
while the horse dashed off toward the 
eastward, at the top of his speed. The 
next thing I remember was being lifted 
off by the rangers, at the door of John- 
son’s, in the square, at Bexar I heard 
some of them say, “Poor fellow! I 
thought it was his ghost.” 

The days were a blank then for several 
weeks. My next awaking was in a 
leasant room, in bed, with the little 

tor bending anxiously over me. I 
was safe—the crisis was past! The 
Doctor had been wounded, and was now 
a spare, thin, little body. So I supposed 
he, too,.had seen his troubles. 

lt appeared that the body of Comanches 
had been ver They had attacked 


ape. 
the different detachments of our scattered 


party paid nearly at the same time, and 
so entirely dispersed it, that not more 
than two ever got together again. Two 
men had been killed and several others 
wounded. Hays had saved the Doctor's 
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life with the faithful aid of Pony; and 
it is said the Doctor means to have Pony 
embalmed when he dies. All had a hard 
time of it getting in; but my case was 
rather the most desperate. 


The sagacious sceptic will no doubt 
smile at the importance we have attached 
to these simple incidents. He is free to 
sneer—they are facts, and the most remark- 
able, under the circumstances, that ever 
came under my observation. This ‘mott” 
was not more than thirty feet square ; 
the trees dwarfish, and none of them nut- 
bearing. It was fully six miles above 
and below to the other motts, and they 
were not so large as this one, and were 
— miles from any other timber. The 
sterile prairie produced nothing which I 
could perceive to be natural food for such 
an animal. It may have been migrating; 
but they generally do so in large num- 
bers, keeping near the water ; there was 
none in this region. How the creature 
got there, and how it lived, will always 

a positive mystery to me. The im- 
pression made by this combination of sin- 
ular circumstances—the fact of its be- 
ing there at a/i—then of my seeing it just 
at the crisis when | thought I was dying— 
its crouching so close to’me as to make it 
a matter of impossibility almost for me to 
fail of killing it, even in my feeble condi- 
tion—all together it can never fade from 
my memory. 





THE TREE. 


BY LAURENS. 


Ir stood, a solitary thing to see, 
Nursing a lofty sorrow ; it forbore 
(With her its destiny presided o’er,) 

The populous grove, did that imperial tree ; 
And lonesome thus, we loved them, Dear! for we 
Have each one, only one at the heart’s core,— 
(Although mankind’s a multitude—no more !) 
And all in all, come wo, come joyance, be 


Unto each other: 


Yea, the world is wide, 


And cities jostle cities numerous, 

Of which we’ll little reck if only thus, 
We keep a corner, notin which to hide, 

But rather to stand up in, glorious 

In our fine independence, and just pride. 





Wuen, in the year 1679, the Cavalier 
De La Salle launched the first vessel moved 
with sails upon the waters of Lake Erie, 
every portion of the great West was 
covered with its ancient forests. The 
echoing axe had never rung through their 
solitudes, and the battle for mastery was 

et undecided between the wild beast and 

is wild foe, the savage hunter. The 
three guns which were fired by La Salle 
when the Grirrin was launched, were 
probably the first sounds of gunpowder 
that ever broke upon the stillness of this 
vast region. The wondering Iroquois 
heard in them the thunders and saw the 
lightnings of heaven. The white man 
was equally an object of admiration and 
of fear. 

The arts of navigation, at this period, 
upon this great inland sea, were confined 
to the bark canoe and the rude paddle 
with which it was propelled. Never 
before had the canvas here opened itself 
to the wind. The voyage of La Salle 
was an era in the history of this portion 
of the world. The immense fur trade 
with the natives at the extremities of this 
lake, which was carried on first by the 
French and afterwards by the English, 
was then almost entirely unknown. It 
was but the year before that the sites of 
the first trading-houses had been selected. 
La Salle set sail from the foot of Lake 
Erie on the 7th day of August, 1679, 
with a crew of thirty men, and arrived 
at Mackinaw on the 28th day of that 
month. The first cargo of peltries was 
put on board the Griffin, and she was or- 
dered by La Salle to return with a crew 
of six men to Niagara. Buta storm was 
encountered, and the vessel with all on 
board was lost. The ship and cargo were 
valued at fifty or sixty thousand francs. 
Thus was made the first great sacrifice 
of life and property to the commerce of 
Lake Erie. 

Since that period the changes that have 
been wrought in the county bordering 
upon and lying beyond this lake, surpass 
the dreams of enchantment. Enterprise 
has penetrated those vast solitudes; the 
beasts of prey have slunk back into 
deeper fastnesses of the woods; the na- 
tive tribes have vanished away like their 
own majestic forests, and the white man, 
following fast upon their rustling foot- 
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steps, has subdued the wilderness to the 
forms of civilization. Delightful Cul- 
ture, who is able to make men forget the 
wild charms of a life with Nature, in the 
beautiful comforts she can accumulate 
for their use, spreads many myriads of 
fields with a yearly exuberance of flowers 
and fruits. here, also, were the idols 
and altar-mounds of savage worship, with 
their columns of smoke ascending — 
the still forest-tops, to appease the wrat 

of offended Manitou, now rise the temples 
and spires of the Christian religion. The 
votaries of commerce have been attended, 
often preceded, in the New World, by 
the worshippers of the Cross. The great 
region thus changed, is one of the most 
beautiful and important of the many noble 
sections of the American continent. In 
scenery and agricultural resources, it is 
unsurpassed, Its capabilities for inland 
commerce are also remarkable. The lat- 
ter will form the present subject of a few 


8. 

The country from which the furs were 
gathered at the trading-houses at Niagara, 
Detroit and Mackinaw, including a large 
portion of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, now contains a popu- 
lation of more than two millions of souls. 
Since the day when La Salle first opened, 
as it were, to future generations the great 
highway upon the waters of Lake Erie, 
the progenitors of this mighty multitude 
have been borne upon its waves by the 
favoring winds; and innumerable little 
bands, gaining the mouth of some fair 
river, have thence radiated over the wide 
spread domain, from which their descend- 
ants are now pouring down upon the 
trusting bosom of the lake the abundant 
products of an almost inexhaustible soil. 

Great as has been the change since the 
country was first explored, it has almost 
wholly taken place since the year 1800. 
The population of Ohio in that year, was 
but 45,365 ; and that was the only State, 
with the exception of New York and 
Pennsylvania, of all those bordering upon 
the great lakes, which contained any con- 
siderable settlements, or in which any 
enumeration of the people was taken. 
Even Ohio was not then admitted into 
the a and the mat wee ‘cae 

es of Lake Erie were scarcely n 
nke developed till twenty-five years af- 
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terwards. The first vessel bearing the 
American flag, Sg Lake Erie, was the 
sloop Detroit, of seventy tons, which 
was purchased of the Northwest Com- 
pany by the General Government, in 
1796. It was, however, soon after con- 
demned as unseaworthy, and abandoned. 
Upto the time of the declaration of war 
in 1812, the whole number of vessels 
of all descriptions, upon this lake, did 
not exceed twelve; and these were em- 
ployed either in the fur trade, or in trans- 
porting to the west such goods and mer- 
chandise as were required for the scat- 
tered population that had found their 
way there. A few vessels were built 
during the war: but as many, and pro- 
bably more, were destroyed. And dur- 
ing the three years of its continuance, 
as all emigration to the west, if any had 
before existed, must have ceased, there 
cannot be said to have been any com- 
merce upon the Lake. 

Peace — been restored, some time 
was requisite for those whose attention 
had been diverted from their peaceful 
employments to the arts of war, to be- 
come profitably engaged in commercial 
or agricultural pursuits. This whole 


country, then new and poor, and weak- 
ened by the exhaustion of a painfully 


protracted war, could scarcely maintain 
its own sparse population. But it was 
fast increasing, both by its own natural 
| emp and by continued accessions 
rom abroad. During our unhappy strug- 
le, the enterprise of the as had 

en exchanged for the courage of the 
soldier: and agriculture, the first em- 
me: 6 mer of every bean in a new land, 
ad languished and died out in the in- 
fant settlements, almost before it had 
being. But the invader had been driven 
from the homes of the settlers, and they 
were now ready to engage anew in the 
arts of husbandry. 

In 1818, there were but thirty vessels 
in all upon this lake; and in that year, 
the first steamboat that ever traversed 
Lake Erie, “Tue Watk-in-THE-Wa- 
TER,” was built at Black Rock. This 
boat successfully navigated the lake till 
the month of November, 1821, when she 
was wrecked. From 1818 to 1824, there 
was but one steamboat on Lake Erie, 
which, with the few sail vessels, was 
fully adequate to the commerce of that 
— During that time, there was very 
ittle trade. The people of the new 
States were rather buyers than sellers. 
A foreign population was slowly coming 
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in upon them, and children were being 
born, and they were rapidly becoming a 
great people. But as they could scarcely 
produce their own bread, and had no 
agricultural productions to export, they 
were unable to for the manufactures 
of the East or of the old world. —— 
struggling with poverty and accomplish- 
ing little, the West, during this period, 
was gathering up her energies for a great 
stride to wealth and power. The Erie 
Canal had crept along the borders of the 
Mohawk—and passing hill and plain, 
and threading its way through forests 
and morasses, it was fast journeying 
westward, forming a channel from the 
waters of the Hudson to those of the 
Niagara. The hardy emigrant was com- 
ing with his scanty eflects, as far as he 
could pursue this new channel of trade 
and travel,and was overleaping the rocky 
barrier that separated it from the waters 
of Lake Erie. 

Prior to the opening of the Erie Canal, 
the trade upon the lake was of little mo- 
ment, and can scarcely be dignified with 
the name of commerce. No record is 
known to exist of the amount of trade 
prior to 1815. In that year the number 
of arrivals and departures of vessels at 
and from Buffalo, was sixty-four. From 
that time up to the year 1824, a period of 
nine years, there was a regular increase 
of arrivals and departures at that port, 
amounting on an annual average to about 
eighteen per cent. over each previous 
year, those of the last-mentioned year, 
being two hundred and eighty-six. In 
1825, there was an increase over the pre- 
vious year, equal to sixty per cent., and 
from that year to 1830 inclusive, the ave- 
rage annual increase was equal to forty- 
nine per cent. This year the number of 
arrivals and departures was two thousand 
and fifty-two. The Erie Canal had been 
completed, and—like the blood, flowin 
through the great artery from the heart o 
a living being to the extremities of the 
body, giving growth and communicating 
activity and strength—trade was coursing 
through its whole length, imparting a 
vital energy to the new-born commerce of 
the West. 

Up to this period, there were no safe 
harbors upon the lake, and but few that 
were even accessible. Congress had 
made some inconsiderable appropriations 
for the improvement of the natural ad- 
vantages at some of the principal points, 
A small sum was appropriated in 1826, 
for the improvement of the harbor of Buf- 
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falo. The or gee of this sum, with 
what had before been accomplished by 
individual enterprize, was sufficient for 
the erection of a pier at the mouth of the 
present harbor; and by the aid of a fur- 
ther small sum appropriated the next year, 
a light-house was built. But these works 
were too frail and unsubstantial to resist 
the frequent force of the winds and wa- 
ters, and they were nearly all carried 
away in the winter of 1828. By the aid 
of further and liberal appropriations, the 
works were soon rebuilt in a more per- 
fect and substantial manner. 

To estimate briefly what had been ac- 
complished up to they ear 1830. The com- 
pletion of the Erie Canal had, by opening 
new channels of trade, developed to some 
degree the resources of a new country. 
The pioneers in the West must have car- 
ried with them the means of subsistence, 
till the forest could be made to give place 
to the cultivated field. The over-produc- 
tion of the first settlers must have been 
consumed by those who were continually 
joining them,who came with empty hands, 
and were perhaps more destitute than 
themselves. But the scene was now 


changing, and the teeming earth was 
gaining upon the growing population. 
h 


e scattered elements of trade were be- 
ginning to appear, and, flowing at first in 
small rivulets, were uniting in the larger 
streams, which were again to be com- 
bined, forming the great currents of com- 
merce. The emigrant had sought the 
West, taking with him poverty, patience, 
and industry, and he was now sending 
back the wealth, which was the product 
of this apparently powerless but most 
surely effective of all capital. Within 
the preceding ten years, the population of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, had 
nearly doubled, and it was now at a point 
from which it was to increase almost be- 
yond the powers of enumeration. Ac- 
curate statistics of the Lake commerce 
at this _— cannot now easily be ob- 
tained from the several points upon its 
borders ; and perhaps the best estimate 
of it can be formed by referring to the 
trade of Buffalo. This place being situ- 
ated at the outlet of the Lake, the com- 
merce arising from the numerous points 
upon its borders, is to a great degree ag- 
gregated here. It has before been stated, 
that the arrivals and departures of lake 
vessels at Buffalo this year amounted to 
two thousand and fifty-two. The number 
of clearances upon the Erie Canal this 
year from the same place, was two thou- 
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sand and sixty-six, and the amount of 
tolls collected, was nearly fifty thousand 
dollars. This was an increase of one 
hundred and fifty per cent. over 1826, the 
first year during which the Canal was in 
full operation. It must be remembered, 
that the trade here mostly, if not wholly, 
originated from places west of Buffalo. 
No statistics at hand show the number 
of vessels on Lake Erie at this period ; 
but it is known that in 1827, three years 
before, the whole number of all descrip- 
tions engaged in the trade of Lake Erie 
and the Dypcr Lakes, was but fifty-three, 
and their aggregate burthen but three 
thousand six hundred and eleven tons. 
In 1840, the number of sail vessels en- 
gaged in the trade of Lake Erie and the 

pper Lakes, was about two hundred and 
fifty, varying from thirty to three hun- 
dred aud fifty tons burthen, their cost 
being from one thousand to fourteen 
thousand dollars each, and perhaps on an 
average, five thousand dollars each, ma- 
king an aggregate of one million two 
hundred and fifty dollars. The num- 
ber of steamboats upon the lakes this 
year, was forty-eight, their burthen vas 
rying from one hundred and fifty to seven 
hundred and fifty tons. They were sup- 
posed to have cost in the aggregate, $2,- 
200,000. The aggregate earnings of 
steam vessels in 1840, was $725,523,44. 

In 1840, the number of arrivals and 
departures of steamboats and sail vessels 
at and from the port of Buffalo, was four 
thousand and sixty-one, and in 1844, five 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-eight. 
The value of merchandise landed at Buf- 
falo from the West, during the season of 
1844, can scarcely be estimated. The 
amount of canal tolls received at this 
place and at Black Rock, for the same 
time, was $542,452, which was more 
than one-fourth part of all the tolls re- 
ceived on the whole line of the Erie Canal 
for that year, being an increase of one 
hundred and sixty-six thousand dollars 
over those of 1840, though less, by more 
than seventeen hundred dollars, than the 
amount received at those places in 1843. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that, 
during the last year, a much larger por- 
tion than heretofore of the trade of Lake 
Erie was diverted from this channel, and, 
instead of contributing to reward the State 
of New York for its munificent and en- 
lightened policy in being the first to open 
a way for the commerce of the West, has 
paid a portion of its tribute into the trea- 
sury of a foreign power. In 1844, there 
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came through the Welland Canal, from 
American ports on Lake Erie to American 
ports on Lake Ontario, 1,629,544 bushels 
of wheat, and 90,925 barrels of flour; and 
it is probable that a very large amount of 
those great staples was carried from Ame- 
rican ports on Lake Erie over Lake On- 
tario and down the St. Lawrence. In 
addition to this, a very large amount of 
other products from the Western States 
must have been transported through the 
same channel, both to American and for- 
eign ports on Lake Ontario. As a further 
evidence of the diversion of this trade, it 
may be mentioned that in 1844 the amount 
of canal tolls received at Oswego was 
$133,544, being an increase_of one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven per cent. over the 
amount received there in 1840; while the 
increase of tolls received at Buffalo and 
Black Rock for the same period was less 
than forty-seven per cent. 

The amount ot merchandise and furni- 
ture transported from Butlalo to the West 
in 1844, was 36,887 tons ; from Oswego, 
9,648 tons; making an aggregate of 
46,525 tons, which was an increase over 
the amount transported from those places 
in 1840 of nearly one hundred per cent. 
The quantity of property of various kinds 
going East trom Butlalo and Black Rock 
in 1844, amounted to 224,543 tons; the 
quantity going East from Oswego the 
same year was 37,559 tons; making an 
aggregate of 262,102 tons, which was 
nearly double the amount transported 
East from those places in 1840, The 
amount of wheat and flour going East 
from Buffalo alone in 1844, was equal to 
6,752,650 bushels of wheat, or, reduced 
to flour, allowing five bushels to the bar- 
rel, to 1,350,130 barrels, the estimated 
value of which was nearly eight millions 
of dollars. This was an increase of about 
fifty per cent. over the amount sent from 
the same place in 1840. 

In 1830 the tonnage of the port of Buf- 
falo was but 2,300 tons, and in all the 
districts on the lakes but 6,462 tons. In 
that year the exports of the State of Mich- 
igan were valued at only $12,400, and 

e imports but $27,300. The surplus 
products of that State must now amount 
to millions, while her imports have been 
immensely increased. In 1838, there were 
fifteen steamboats, three ships, three brigs 
and fifty-two schooners upon the lakes, 
though some of them were very sinall; 
and it has been estimated that the tonnage 
of all the vessels now afloat amounts to 
sixty thousand tons. Buflalo and Cleve- 
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land alone have more than thirty-six 
thousand tons. 

In 1844 there were built at different 
points upon the lakes, nine steamboats, 
thirteen brigs and seventeen schooners, 
with an aggregate burthen of nine thou- 
sand and twelve tons, and ata cost of 
$542,580. Besides this, several boats 
have been enlarged and their capacity 
much increased; and there are now en- 
rolled and registered at the port of Buf- 
falo, steamboats the burthen of which 
amounts to 10,848 tons, propellers 850 
tons, brigs 3,881 tons, schooners 8,694 
tons; making an aggregate of 24,273 
tons, being an increase since July, 1843, 
of ten thousand tons at this port alone. 

In addition to this increase, there are 
building, at various points upon the lakes, 
ten steamboats of an aggregate burthen 
of more than four thousand tons, four 
propellers carrying in all thirteen hundred 
seventy tons, and eleven sail vessels va- 
rying from seventy-five to two hundred 
tons each. Most of these, it is supposed, 
will be upon the lake the present season, 
which will increase our commercial ma- 
rine more than six thousand tons. The 
commerce of Lake Erie cannot now be 
less than one hundred millions a year. 

But there are other evidences of the 
growth of this trade than those which 
are gathered from the value of the pro- 
duce transported, or the amount of tolls 
collected. All will agree that it is com- 
merce alone that has built up a large city 
at the foot of Lake Erie, and given em- 
ployment and support to her people. In 
1825, the population of Buffalo was but 
2,412, and it is believed that that number 
also included the population of what is 
now the town of Black Rock, which was 
then included in the town of Buffalo. In 
1540, the United States’ Census showed 
the population of Buflalo to be 18,213, 
and by a census taken in the spring of 
1844, the number had swelled to 26,500; 
and since that time the growth of the city 
has been more rapid than at any former 
period. 

Having taken a view, as far as the 
materials at hand will allow, of the trade 
upon Lake Erie, by referring to the tonnage 
of the vessels employed, and the quantity 
and value of some of the principal articles 
of export, as exhibited at the eastern end 
of the lake, it may now be proper to take 
a hasty view of some of the principal 
ports on the lakes west of Buflalo, which, 
so far as the carrying trade is concerned, 
may be regarded as the sources of com- 
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merce, and to see whence these places 
derive a continued and increasing supply. 

Erie, the principal lake port in Penn- 
sylvania, has a large and commodious 
harbor, and is destined to become, as the 
resources of the State are developed, a 
place of great trade. Connected by an 
artificial channel with the Ohio river at 
Beaver, it is put in direct communication 
with an extensive region of coal. The 
coal trade is a great source of wealth, the 
importance of which to this country can 
now scarcely be imagined. As our for- 
ests are rapidly disappearing for purposes 
of the husbandman, and vast quantities 
of timber are consumed by innumerable 
operations of steam, as well as in manu- 
factures which are every day increasing, 
the time is not slowly approaching, if it 
has not already arrived, when coal as a 
common article of fuel will, on account 
of economy, be preferred to wood. This 
place will become the depot for goods 
and merchandise intended to supply a 
large portion of Western and Northern 
Pennsylvania, and some portions of the 
State of Ohio lying on the river above 
Portsmouth. The canal which connects 
Erie with the Ohio is but 136 miles long, 
and the river being there navigable for a 
larger class of vessels than canal boats, 
it seems highly probable that this route 
will have the advantage over the Ohio 
Canal, leading from Cleveland to Ports- 
mouth, for a considerable portion of the 
trade for which that channel was intended. 

Passing by several minor points, the 
next place of importance is Cleveland. 
In 1840, as appears by the United States’ 
Census, it had a population of 6,071. 
Since that period the increase must have 
been large, and it may safely be estimated 
that the population is now nine thousand. 
Accurate statistics of the trade of this 
place are not at hand; but some idea of 
it may be formed from the fact that the 
number of arrivals and departures of lake 
vessels for six consecutive days, ending 
on the 24th of May, 1845, was ninety- 
five, being an average of sixteen arrivals 
and departures daily. Cleveland now is, 
and will always continue to be, the port 
through which will be sent a large por- 
tion of the exports of Northern Ohio, and 
from which the same district of country 
will be supplied with merchandise. 

This place, too, has communication 
with the coal regions of both Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. The distance by canal 
from Cleveland to Portsmouth on the 
Ohio is three hundred and ten miles, and 


to Beaver, Pennsylvania, but one hundred 
and forty-three miles. To the last men- 
tioned point there is a water communica- 
tion nearly if not the whole distance. 
The coal trade of Cleveland will soon be- 
come very extensive. In 1844, there was 
received there from the interior nineteen 
thousand tons. As yet, the mineral re- 
gions of the West have hardly been even 
explored, much less opened, and in but 
few places successfully worked. 

Next in order, overlooking some places 
of less importance, is Sandusky. Having 
a large and safe harbor, and being the 
market for an extensive tract of fertile 
country, it may be said to rival Cleveland 
in importance, though, having their sepa- 
rate interests, they will hardly come in 
competition with each other. This point 
has not, like Cleveland and Erie, a canal 
bringing to it the products of a distant 
and extended portion of the country, 
though it is a place of very considerable 
trade. In 1844 the exports amounted to 
$813,830, and the imports for the same 
period to $44,729. This cannot be com- 
pared with the trade of former years, for 
want of the requisite statistics; but when 
it is seen that the exports of this place, 
as appears from statistics gathered from 
publications usually reliable for accuracy, 
were in 1844 more than sixty times the 
amount of the exports of the whole State 
of Michigan in 1830, some idea of its 
growth may be formed. From this place 
18 a railroad partially constructed, and 
now in a state of rapid progression, lead- 
ing to the banks of the Miami, and which 
it 1s proposed to continue to Cincinnati. 
Wherever water communications are not 
abundant, steam will work its way over 
land, and the distant points of the most 
ru country will be brought together. 

nclose proximity with this place, and 
excelling it in trade, though inferior in 
location, is the town of Milan in the 
same county. Although not immediately 
upon the lake, its exports in 1844 amount- 
ed to $825,000, and its imports to the 
large sum of $634,000. These statements 
are taken as they were found in a work 
of much and deserved reputation, devoted 
to the interests of commerce, and if they 
are correct, which there is no reason to 
doubt, they show a result which is some- 
what surprising. 

The last and greatest point in Ohio to be 
mentioned, is Toledo. It is scarcely more 
than ten or twelve years since the town 
was first settled, and now it has a popu- 
lation of three or four thousand. For 
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two years a canal 334 miles long, has 
been in operation, reaching far into the 
interior of Indiana, and connecting Lake 
Erie with the navigable water of the Wa- 
bash. Since that period the canal has 
been extended thirty or forty miles far- 
ther, to overcome the difficulties of shal- 
low water in the river ; and it will prob- 
ably soon be extended to the Ohio. 
Among the receipts of produce by the 
canal at Toledo, from the 1st of October 
to the 15th of November, 1844, a period 
of only forty-five days, were 11,300 bar- 
tels of flour, 109,000 bushels of wheat, 
and 338 casks of pot and pearl ashes. 
Another great channel of trade has 
been opened with this place the pemont 
season. The Miami Canal, leading 
through one of the most fertile valleys in 
the world, has been completed. By it a 
large trade will be opened between Tole- 
do and Cincinati. The distance between 
the two points is about 247 miles. The 
connecting of an already enterprising and 
growing town, situated at the head of a 
great lake, with a city of seventy thou- 
sand inhabitants, upon one of the noblest 
rivers in the world, is to it an event of 
no yw | importance. Through this 
place is to be one of the great channels of 
travel, as well as of business. The route 
from Albany on the Erie Canal, or the 
railroad leading to Buffalo, and through 
Lake Erie to this place, and thence on 
the Wabash and Erie Canal to Terre 
Haute, and from that place over the Na- 
tional Road to St. Louis, is perhaps more 
direct than any other line of travel of 
equal extent in the United States. And 
to meet all the demands of public con- 
venience, and be able successfully to 
compete with neighboring cities, the en- 
terprize of her citizens has started the 
steam car which is moving off across the 
ninsula in the direction of the head of 
e Michigan—thus furnishing facilities 
for reaching, without retracing the way, all 
the great landing-places of trade and travel 
rom early circumstances, and pe- 
culiar advantages of access by the lakes 
on one side, and a gigantic navigable 
river on the other, in aldition to immense 
natural resources, Ohio has already be- 
come one of the three most wealthy and 
powerful States of the Confederacy, and 
altogether surpassing any one of her im- 
mediate neighbors ; but Michigan, pos- 
sessing a yet more remarkable situation 
among great navigable waters, a strong 
rich soil, vast mineral treasures in her 
northern regions, and a character of 
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country admitting railroads in every di- 
rection, is perhaps destined in time to 
an agricultural and commercial import- 
ance equally enviable. Till within a 
few years, Detroit alone was the com- 
mercial mart from which the merchan- 
dise was received, and the smal! surplus 
of the products of the State distributed. 
It was settled by the French in 1683, but 
for more than a century it was scarcely 
more than a trading port for those en- 
gaged in the fur trade. In 1805, it was 
wholly destroyed by fire. It was after- 
wards rebuilt in a more beautiful and im- 
prveed style; but its growth was slow. 
In 1810 its population was only 770; but 
it began to grow with the growing com- 
merce of the Lakes, and according to 
the census of 1840 it then contained a 
pulation of more than nine thousand. 
The exports for 1844, embracing every 
variety of merchandise, were estimated 
at the value of $1,746,900; and from 
January 10th, 1844, to April 10th, 1845, 
sixty-one stores and two hundred and 
eighty dwellings were erected. The im- 
ports of the year are not known. A rail- 
road stretches away to the West, already 
extending 120 miles, and will soon pass 
across the peninsula, A very large 
portion of the carrying trade for the State 
of Michigan is done by vessels owned at 
this place. Its location upon the Detroit 
river, midway between Lake Erie and 
Lake St. Clair, and about midway, too— 
if the peninsula be ieniad-betuten 
Buffalo and Chicago, makes it perhaps 
the most desirable location for ship own- 
ers on the whole line of the Lakes. 
Passing on and following the great 
highway of the-Lakes through St. Clair 
and Huron, no places of great import- 
ance in a commercial sense are found 
till we arrive at Mackinaw. This port 
was a very important one to the fur trad- 
ers at any early day, but is of less 
comparative importance, so far as its own 
trade is concerned, to modern commerce. 
It is now chiefly valued as a military post. 
It commands the Strait that connects 
Lake Huron with Lake Michigan, and 
in case of war between the United States 
and Great Britain, would be the key 
which would secure the control of both. 
Passing these Straits, Lake Michigan 
is entered, an expanse of waters hundreds 
of miles in extent, with scarcely a har- 
bor. The only resource of a vessel in 
a storm is to get under the lee of some 
island, and wait till it subsides. Terrible 
disasters frequently occur. In 1844, 
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thirty-nine vessels were lost on the lakes 
by being driven ashore, or by other acci- 
dents occasioned by storms. Fifty-one 
lives were lost, and the loss of property 
was estimated at $141,000—undoubted] 
owing to the usual accidents; but a still 
greater om is chargeable to the want 
of a sufficient number of safe and easily 
accessible harbors on the Upper Lakes. 
It is certainly difficult to provide these 
effectively by any amount of public 
labor and expense. But very much 
might be done, and beyond any question 
ought to be done by the Government, 
which has notonly not been attempted by 
it, but, when proposed by men of en- 
larged views, has met with the most bit- 
ter opposition. The dear Democratic 
Rule, which has so much regard for the 
interests of the people! Men elected to 
power ostensibly to look after the good 
of the country, could entertain superior 
impressions of the importance of sustain- 
ing their party ; and one who could shed 
beautiful tears at the defeat of a man in 
whose character and integrity he pro- 
fessed to have confidence, and to whose 
principles he pretended to be dearly 
devoted, but whom he afterwards patri- 
otically contributed to betray, could 
also, with an equal sacrifice of feeling to 
patriotism, refuse his assent to a small 
appropriation for the protection of the 
lives of our Western seamen. When a 
few men in high places lost their lives 
by a terrible accident on board the Prince- 
ton, the nation was thrown into mourn- 
ing; but the cries of the bereaved families 
of the lost sailor are too simple and com- 
mon to be heeded. 

But the energies of a hardy and enter- 

rising people are not repressed by ca- 
sewer d and with so vast a body of water 
inviting upon its bosom, commercial move- 
ments will be carried on in the face of 
whatever danger. The remotest springs 
of trade on Lake Michigan, however, are 
but tributaries, as yet, to the commerce of 
Lake Erie. Some of these, though com- 
paratively small, have already attained a 
growth which is of much importance, 
and promises largely for the future. 

From St. Joseph there is a valuable 
trade in lumber, and almost every variety 
of agricultural productions. From this 
point, at the distance of seventy or eight 
miles northwest across the lake, is ib 
waukie, a city of Indian name, that has 
sprung up as suddenly as if it were the 
birth, sometime, of the lake before and the 
aboriginal woods stretching behind it. 
No particular account of the trade of this 


place can be given. It has not yet, like 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, and other 
places, either canal or railroad to aid its 
growth ; but another and a more primi- 
tive mode of conveying produce from the 
interior has been established. Its trade 
with the surrounding country is very 
great. One day in October last we re- 
member to have seen in the place, thirty- 
five of those immense wagons, called in 
that country “ prairie schooners,” drawn 
by two hundred oxen, from the mineral 
region of Wisconsin. It is but a few 
years since Milwaukie was first heard of ; 
it now has a population of more than 
eight thousand, and is fast increasing. 

A little farther south is the little town 
of Racine, which now has, in spite of 
the government, a harbor of sufficient ca- 
pacity to admit large vessels. After the 
month of August, 1844, there were ship- 
ped from this place, during the remainder 
of the season, 97,000 bushels of wheat, 
leaving 10,000 bushels in store. 

Some miles farther, towards the head of 
the lake, is Southport. The first house 
was erected there in 1835: since then it 
has been increasing, with the character- 
istic growth of the west. In 1843, one 
hundred and thirty buildings were erected ; 
and in 1844 the exports of wheat amount- 
ed to 122,429 bushels, valued at $79,578, 
with other products to the value of $12,- 
000. The imports for the same year 
amounted to $228,000. 

The last and greatest point on Lake 
Michigan is Chicago, scarcely heard of 
fifteen years ago, now a city of 10,170 
inhabitants. In 1844, there were eight 
hundred and seventy-one buildings erect- 
ed, and the exports for that year amounted 
to $783,504, the greater part of which was 
wheat. When the canal that was na 
few years since shall have been -— eted, 
connecting Lake Michigan with the Illi- 
nois River, and thus with the Mississippi, 
it will become the emporium of an im- 
mense inland commerce. Whether from 
the lakes on the east, or the vastagricultu- 
ral prairies on the west, it will unquestion- 
ably rise to be a city of great importance. 

Indiana, too, is entitled to a place among 
the States which are offering tribute to the 
commerce of Lake Michigan. From the 
northern part of the State she is ing in 
the products of one of the most fertile por- 
tions of the west, which must annually 
seek through the ports of Chicago, Mich- 
iganCity, and St. Joseph, a channel to the 
seaboard. There are already upon Lake 
Michigan twenty-eight vessels, capable 
of transporting 192,000 bushels of grain. 
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At the northern extremity of this lake a 
new channel of trade is already opened 
through Green Bay, with northern Wis- 
consin. A steamboat is regularly plying 
on Lake Winnebago, which communi- 
cates withit. A canal of seven miles in 
length, around the rapids between this 
lake and Green Bay, will connect it with 
Lake Michigan; and the Fox River, 
which is navigable for more than a hun- 
dred miles from its mouth, may be con- 
nected by a canal of scarcely more than 
a single mile in Jength, with the navi- 
gable waters of the Wisconsin River, 
which empties into the Mississippi. This 
will be a more direct channel for the ex- 
rtation of lead from the mines of Ga- 
ena and Wisconsin, than it now has by 
any other route. There was produced in 
1840, in the northwestern county of [I- 
linois, 8,755,000 Ibs. of lead; from the 
mines of Wisconsin 15,129,350 Ibs; and 
from Iowa 500,000 lbs ; making in the 
aggregate 24,384,350 lbs. In 1844, there 
were ship from Galena alone, and 
mostly to St. Louis, 621,000 pigs of lead. 
From the greater portion of the country 
where this is produced, the most direct 
channel of export will be through Green 
Bay, even when going to the seaboard, to 
say nothing of the vast amount required 
for the manufacture of white lead, and 
for other purposes, in the valleys of the 
great lakes. Green Bay is spoken of as 
rapidly improving, and vessels are con- 
stantly arriving and departing, and the 
streets — the appearance of busi- 
ness. steamboat and a schooner are 
soon to be launched, and it is proposed 
next year to run a steamboat of the larg- 
est class between that place and Buffalo. 
And, as if it were oe ome: even by 
imagination, to approach a conception of 
the future greatness of the commerce of 
the lakes, stretching far to the northward, 
and greater than all others, is Lake Su- 
perior. There are already three schooners 
on this lake. The frame of a large brig 
has been transported from Detroit the 
present season, which is to be put up 
there; and a propeller is to be taken 
over the Saulte St. Marie, to be engaged 
in the trade of that new region. The 
copper mines belonging to the United 
States, in the neighborhood of this lake, 
will soon become a source of untold 
wealth to the government; and the car- 
rying trade which it will create, and the 
immigration which will consequently be 
attracted to that point—the inexhaustible 
fisheries on its coast, and the thousand 
new and as yet unthought of sources of 
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trade which will be opened in the vast 
region upon its borders—will in time 
swell into a most important and enduring 
commerce, which will find an outlet 
through the other lakes. It is not pos- 
sible that the greatest body of inland 
water in the world should not become the 
channel of an immense trade ; especially 
will this take place when a ship canal 
shall have been constructed at the Rapids 
of St. Mary, atonly an expense of $250,- 
000—thus opening an easy communica- 
tion from Lake Superior to the seaboard. 

Besides the articles of export from the 
west, to which allusion has been made, 
the article of lumber is becoming of great 
importance in commerce. Its supplies, 
too, are drawn from a portion of the 
country which, in other respects, seems 
to be of inferior importance. The ex- 
ports of this article in 1844, only from 
the county of St. Clair, Michigan, were 
valued at $100,000; besides which, the 
same county furnished shingles to the 
amount of $15,000. The lake fisheries, 
too, are becoming important. In 1841, 
12,000 barrels were exported from Mack- 
inaw alone; and in 1840, 10,000 barrels 
were sent to market from Lake Superior. 
Another article of export of great value, 
is wool. The exports from Chicago in 
1844, amounted to 95,635 Ibs.; and there 
were received at Buflalo, from the west, 
during the same year, 2,023,000 lbs. ; in 
addition to which, 300,000 lbs. were sent 
East, through the Welland Canal. 

An article extensively manufactured 
in our own State, and which may greatly 
increase the commerce of the lakes, is 
salt. New York produces nearly three 
millions of bushels annually. There 
were received at Buffalo, in 1844, 155,653 
bbls.; and the same year, 195,050 bbls. 
went West, through the Welland Ca- 
nal; 37,200 bbls. found their way to 
La Fayette, Indiana, more than three 
hundred miles, from the western ex- 
tremity of Lake Erie. Should the pro- 
duction of this article be stimulated and 
encouraged, this trade would be greatly 
increased by a continuance of the en- 
lightened policy of the State, in allowing 
a drawback on the tolls of salt exported. 
Great as is the production of this article 
in this and several other States, it is by 
no means equal to the wants of the 
country. From six to eight millions of 
bushels have been imported annually for 
the last four or five years. 

But while we may furnish this great 
and indispensable staple to the west, we 
may receive from them in turn, another 
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which our own State does not supply. 
In 1840, the Western States took from 
their mines more than 4,000,000 bushels 
of coal; 3,500,000 being from the State 
of Ohio, and the balance from Indiana, 
Illinois, and a small quantity from Iowa. 
It has before been stated, that 19,000 
tons of bituminous coal were received at 
Cleveland in 1844. In October last, bitu- 
minous coal was selling in New York at 
$2,75 per ton, and was scarce at that 
price. Now the same article from Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania, may be had 
in Cleveland for $2,25 per ton. Great 
quantities of this article will hereafter 
be required for the purposes of steam 
navigation on the lakes, while the de- 
mand for it in all our cities and towns 
will be constantly increasing. But it 
will be by no means confined to the do- 
mestic market found in the West. It is 
not unlikely that it may make its way to 
the seaboard with great profit both to the 
miner and to the interests of commerce. 
It will be seen, by referring to the prices 
at Cleveland and New York, that West- 
ern coal can be transported, at a profit, 
far into the interior of New York, and 
perhaps to the Eastern cities. 

A continued change of commodities is 

ing on between the East and the West. 
The est may exchange the treasures of 
her mines for the fruitsof the East. While, 
during the past season, one vessel from 
Buffalo bore to the West two thousand 
barrels of apples, another brought back 
three tons of copper from the mines of 
Galena. The fruit trade is yet new and 
small, while that of minerals can hardly 
be said to have n. But the increase 
of the latter will be the most rapid. 
Copper is said to be abundant on the 
shores of Lake Superior, and there is 
also found in the same neighborhood an 
abundant supply of calcareousspar,which 
is used in Seiiee the metal. A shaft 
may be sunk in the earth, and a vein of 
precious ore reached almost in a day, 
while years are required forthe production 
of a tree. The orchards and gardens of 
Western New York may be made, by 
means of commerce, to yield a product 
of coal, of copper, or of lead, as well as 
silver coin or a bank bill. 

Thereis yet another great element which 
must enter into a calculation of the future 
commerce of the lakes. Every vessel 
that arrives at their eastern extremity, 
laden with the products of the West, re- 
turns with a swarm of hardy immigrants. 
VOL. 11.—NO. IL. 
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Most of them are able to gather enough 
from the poverty of their own land to 
4 the foundation of wealth in this. 

ith the full perfection of their physical 
powers, they land upon our shores ; and 
they are not prevented by the false re- 
finements of society from employing their 
energies in the cultivation of the soil. 
Within a few days, three merchant ves- 
sels have arrived at Boston with nearly 
a thousand steerage passengers, one-third 
of whom were Russians. About thirty 
thousand emigrate from Germany annu- 
ally. Twenty-four thousand five hun- 
dred have emigrated from Bavaria alone 
in a single year, taking with them seven 
millions of florins, or about three mil- 
lions of dollars. The overflowing popu- 
lation of the northern and middle por- 
tions of Europe is finding an asylum 
here. There is a field here for their 
labor, with ample room for their poster- 
ity. The liberal policy of our country, 
in inviting to her shores, by the low price 
of her public lands, and the easy condi- 
tions of citizenship, the industrious citi- 
zens of foreign countries, is widely known 
even to the ignorant of the Old World. 
The last census showed that the increase 
of population in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, was 
nearly a million and a half in the preced- 


-ing ten years. With such an influx of 


such a population, there are for this 
country some disadvantages and some 
dangers. They are for the most part 
uncultivated and ignorant, forming ele- 
ments of society easily moulded for evil 
results by unprincipled demagogues-—an 
order of native citizens very thick and 
busy in that favored region. They are, 
however, industrious, and their industry 
is greatly needed in the vast extent of 
territory from the lakes to the Rocky 
Mountains. We believe, moreover, that 
there is a certain vitality in the existing 
constitution of things in this country— 
especially from so much unoccupied room 
for all forms of enterprise—which will 
pass off with safety the present evils at- 
tendant on this illiterate influence at the 
polls; and that in the course of two or 
three generations the descendants of the 
immigrants will be well-informed enough 
to entertain right ideas of this government 
and of their own interests. At any rate, 
they must long form an important element 
in our calculations of the growing com- 
merce of the lakes; meanwhile, let them 
and the blessed patriots that seek to rule 
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them, be commended together to the watch- 
ful *‘onlook” of the prudent and the 
Wise. 

A remark or two relating to Buffalo will 
finish our observations. At this point is 
the entrance from the East upon the great 
chain of lakes, the present and future 
commerce of which it has been the pur- 
pose of this article to consider. Here is 
the great —- through which passes 
the tide of immigration to the west; and 
here will be one of the receiving and dis- 
tributing offices of the surplus produc- 
tions of the soil, and the immense trea- 
sures that will come from the mines of 
that vast region. The crude ores or the 
more refined metals may here be arrested 
in their progress, and wrought by our 
manufactories into articles of use and 
beauty, and in be started on their 
march to the t, or be returned and 
scattered over the regions from which 


they came. 

The first invoice of cotton, of 45,216 
Ibs., was received here in December last ; 
now the steam-engine is doing its work, 
and the spindle and the loom are in mo- 
tion. From this time the manufacture of 
cotton is te be one of the branches in 
which the industry of the city is to be 
employed. Here, too, the lead of Wis- 


consin and Illinois will be stopped for a 
season, and undergo, at the hands of en- 
terprise and labor, a change which will 


fit it for use. White lead is extensively 
manufactured, and it finds a ready market. 

There is, in short, at this place, every 
facility, except a great abundance of 
capital, for engaging in almost any 
branch of manufactures and commerce. 
There are the materials for the erection 
of every variety of buildings, and for 
every branch of the mechanic arts—the 
various metals requisite for the construc- 
tion of every kind of machinery, and the 
wood or coal necessary for its manufac- 
ture or its motion, when completed; 
and if steam shal] not prove the most 
profitable agent by which to carry on 
their varied operations, there is at hand 
a water-power extensive enough for all 
the works of a great manufacturing city, 
and as unfailing as Lake Erie itself. 

The Lakes and the Erie Canal, we 
suppose, will never fail to be the high- 
ways on which will be brought to her 
the abundant supplies of every variety 
of raw material; and the same chan- 
nels, with the railroads that will radiate 
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to every point, will diffuse her manufac- 
tures to different and distant parts of the 
country. 

How great and rapid will be the 
growth of the West, may in some de- 

ree be imagined, when it is remem- 
ered, that in 1818 the first steamboat 
was built on Lake Erie; and that in 
1826, the first steamboat entered Lake 
Michigan, going on a pleasure excursion 
to Green Bay. In 1832, the first steam- 
boat reached Chizago—and in 1834, but 
three trips were made there, and two to 
Green Bay. Now a steamboat leaves 
daily for Chicago, a circuit of nearly a 
thousand miles, and a voyage to Green 
Bay is a not unfrequent occurrence. In 
the spring of 1841, there were at one 
time “in the harbor of Buffalo, one 
hundred and forty steamboats and ves- 
sels, all actively employed in receiving 
and discharging cargoes. There were 
also, on another occasion, sixty vessels 
with full cargoes, lying along the South 
ier, waiting for a favorable wind.” 
here are ~ aren fl to and fro from the 
port of Buffalo, the present season, two 
sloops, six propellers, thirty-five brigs, 
thirty-six steamboats, and one hundred 
and thirty-eight schooners—in all, two 
hundred and seventeen vessels. The ar- 
rivals and departures, up to the first of 
June this year, have been twelve hun- 
dred and eighty-eight; and during the last 
six days in May, the arrivals and depart- 
ures were one hundred and seventy- 
nine. Fifty arrivals in a day have often 
been known. 

We have made, thus, the circuit of the 
Lakes, giving facts and figures where- 
ever they could be obtained: and re- 
gretting, that on many points, they could 
not be more full and perfect. We beg 
permission to leave our readers where 
they joinedus. Buffalo, like Byzantium, 
is the connecting point between two 
portions of a great country, each vast 
enough in its extent and its resources, to 
form an independent empire. Her des- 
tiny jis connected with the Lakes, as 
Venice was wedded to the Adriatic; and 
as once every year those nuptials were 
celebrated anew, so each returning season 
will unite in fairer and stronger bonds 
this modern city and the waters of Lake 
Erie, and give to her at some future time, 
the title—not the less honorable that she 
will bear it after another—« Tue Crry 
oF THE Svras.” 
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THE GENIUS AND SCULPTURES OF POWERS. 


[Ir is a matter of deep ee sae to every American of intellect and refinement when 
one of our countrymen achieves deserved fame in any of the higher walks of Art. Our en- 
terprise and successful efforts in the practical arts—what we may call our physical achieve- 
ments—are acknowledged on all hands. In an incredibly short space of time, we have 
subdued almost a continent of wilderness, filled the cultivated country with villages and 
cities, and all the forms of human industry, and obtained reputation by some of the most 
important practical inventions which any people have produced. These things we say 
are acknowledged. They are more—they are evidently a matter of wonder to other na- 
tions, though they are very liberally disposed to disguise such impressions. We have also 
attained distinction in many important fields, more purely of human thought. Some of the 
most eminent scientific men, philosophical reasoners, statesmen and orators, that have 
appeared in any country, have arisen and found their entire growth on American soil. 
In several paths of literature, works have been produced among us not unworthy of 
abiding praise. It was naturally to be expected that the Fine Arts would have a slower 
growth; coming, if at all, after nearly wrerfares ¢ else was perfected. Yet in these, as 
in whatever else is of the physical or intellectual life of men, the American mind has 
shown its capacity. It had long ago “‘ dreamed dreams and seen visions,” which found 
no “enduring shape” for want of that earnest and continued ¢oi/, without which the 
brightest and fullest insight into the whole world of the Ideal is nothing. But we believe 
the time has now come in this country, when /abor is to be expended on ideal concep- 
tions; that the forms which arise to the gifted in the “stillness of their musings,” 
shall find, through intense and long effort, “‘a local habitation anda name.” There is, 
at least, genius and desire enough; it only remains for the people of this country to give 
sufficient encouragement. And we think that this also is being afforded—in a word, that 
the era of Anr is beginning, on the Western Continent. 

Whatever aid can at any time be given by this Journal to hasten such an era, will be 
earnestly extended; and we believe there is not a paper of any kind in the country, 
which will not be willing to make some effort to the same end. Surely it will be a 
happy thing for us, when we shall be lifted a little out of this material life which, from 
the necessities of our rise as a nation, has so long surrounded and walled us in. In our 
last number, we gave a notice—though altogether inadequate—of an ivory Statue of 
Christ, the work of a Genoese Monk, which we consider to be in all respects the noblest 
creation of artever brought intothis country. We are yet more gratified in presenting 
here some passages, furnished us by Mr. C. E. Lester, U. S. Consul at Genoa, respect- 
ing the works of an American Sculptor, Hiram Powers, who has achieved a reputation 
in this antique and most difficult art not less fortunate for his country than it is honor- 
able to himself. A volume, by Mr. L. on this general subject, entitled “‘ The Artist, 
the Merchant, and the Statesman.” will be published in afew weeks, and will be ffound, 
we believe, full of interest for all who are looking for the coming of a new age.] 





One of the greatest pleasures I promised 
myself in visiting Florence, was the 
hope [ felt of being admitted to the con- 
fidence and the friendshipof Mr. Powers. 
I had never seen any of his works, but I 
had heard so many of our countrymen, 
and so many European Sculptors who 
had seen and studied them, speak of him 
with enthusiasm, I felt certain [ should 
not be disappointed. And yet it seemed 
impossible, that America, where the arts 
have had no foundation to build on, 
and where they have never been warmed 
into life and perfection by the genial in- 
fluences that surround them in the Old 
World, should send forth a sculptor who 
would be recognized at once in Euro 
as the true successor of Michael Angelo 
and Thorwalsden—for the general con- 





cession of the great artists of Italy is, 
that Mr. Powers has no living rival in 
any country. This was the opinion of 
Thorwalsden himself, who is r ed 
as the greatest sculptor since Michael 
Angelo—nor have I heard any person 
question the justness of his opinion. 
When I first came to Florence, I was 
kindly and warmly greeted by Mr. Pow- 
ers, as all my countrymen are; and | re- 
gard it as one of the most fortunate cir- 
cumstances of my life, that I was after- 
wards honored by his intimacy and 
friendship. 1 passed many of Aa 
and most of my evenings with him for 
several weeks; and from the flow of his 
brilliant conversation, seldom interrupt- 
ed, I was able to gather both the varied 
incidents o f his life, and the many valu- 
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able opinions, not only on the noble 
field of sculpture, which is his own, but 
on each of the kindred arts, for which a 
naturally strong and clear-sighted genius 
has gifted him with an equal judgment. 
There are few men of his times who 
have studied more intensely than Mr. 
Powers. It is true, his youth lacked all 
classical associations and pursuits, and 
his education was likely to make him 
anything but a sculptor. But he was 
born with a germ that was sure one day 
to develop itself; and I regard it as for- 
tunate for him, and for his country, and 
for art, that his childhood was 
under the pure, chaste influences of the 
country—where his natural genius was 
left free to unfold itself, and follow its 
own impulses. I have heard some ee 
sons express great regret that he had 
not been early brought under the influ- 
ence of Art—tfor if he has proved himself 
capable of such astounding works un- 
der all these disadvantages, what would 
he not have achieved had he been 
brought at an early period under the 
genial influence of the works of the 
reat masters. But I conceive this to bea 
se estimate, and I think the history of 
art clearly proves it. [t exalts the teach- 
ing of the master above the guidance of 
Nature—the close air of the hot-house 
above the divine atmosphere of heaven. 
I doubt not many a genius, as pure and 
lofty as his own, has been crushed and 
deadened by the smothering influences of 
artificial and conventional systems. And 
besides, all human experience can be 
safely appealed to in confirmation of this 
opinion. For it is one of those facts 
which lie upon the surface of history, 
that, without an exception, the Great 
Teachers of mankind have been taught 
in the School of Nature. What had 
schools, or academies, or masters to do 
in the forming of such men as Homer, 
and Dante, and Shakspeare—of Brutus, 
of Cromwell, and Washington—of Gali- 
leo, of Fulton, and Franklin. It seems 
long settled by human experience, that 
the men God sends into the world to re- 
form their age, cannot be instructed by 
it. They are heaven-commissioned and 
heaven-guided—like Moses and John the 
Baptist, they are taken from the dcserts, 
and trained up by a Peculiar Care. 
So deeply am I persuaded of these facts, 
that I am convinced Mr. Powers’s aston- 
ishing achievements in art are to be attri- 
buted as much to the circumstances of his 
early life, as to his original, gifted genius. 
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His strong propensity to the art of sculp- 
ture was a portion of his nature. The 
first bust he ever saw awoke it at a 
glance, and kindled a desire into a pas- 
sion, which was to be the great fact of 
his life. This passion once stirred could 
not be quenched, and long years of dis- 
appointment with all their obstacles 
that seemed strong enough to annihilate 
the hope of any other man, only in- 
fluenced his soul with a still deeper en- 
thusiasm. One of the first busts he made 
was General Jackson’s, and it is perhaps 
his best. The Eve also was fis first 
statue, although Thorwalsden declared 
that, “any other man might be proud of 
it as his last.” 

It witl not be pretended there is any 
very close analogy to be drawn between 
the advancement of science and the pro- 
gress of art; they move, indeed, almost 
necessarily, hand in hand. But here the 
analogy fails—for while the achieve- 
ments now inthe natural sciences be- 
come the inherited possessions of the 
next generation, each artist is obliged to 
begin for himself, if he ever expects to 
win renown. The schoolboy is now 
familiar, in his tenth year, with all those 
great facts which cost Kepler, and New- 
ton, and Galileo so much study, and 
patient and persevering investigation ; 
and the young astronomer begins where 
those great Pioneers of Science stopped. 
But the Fine Arts are not graduated by 
any such scale. The domain of the 
Sculptor, and the Painter, and the Poet, 
admits no school-novice to its possession, 
without he be gifted with genius, and 
consecrate himself to the toil. The 
sceptre of the artist cannot be trans- 
mitted to a successor of his own choosin 
—like the tiara of St. Peter, as it shoul 
be, the succession is in God. The 
young aspirant for fame in the Arts, 
stands before the Statue of Moses or 


the Apollo Belvidere—and the Pupil of 


Galileo looks up through the ether fields 
and he sees the Medicean stars. 

But the parallel can be carried no far- 
ther. The latter finds his work done, and 
he goes forward with a bold and firm 
step, for he knows his foundation is im- 
movable, and he cannot miss his way. 
But the young Sculptor finds that the first 
arp he takes is upon enchanted ground ; 
and although he may be guided in some 
portion of his path by the lights of those 
who have gone before him, yet if he 
would have the bright name he aspires 
to, he must abandon their track, and soar 
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into a new region, where the fancy of 
Phidias and Michael Angelo never flew. 
And although the young Astronomer may 
kindle some faint light in some distant 
field of space, and leave some new table 
of calculation to save toil, or transmit 
some beautiful instrument to his succes- 
sors, yet he does not hope to discover any 
new satellites wheeling in beauty around 
the orb of Jupiter; nor leave a name that 
will contend with that of the Florentine 
Prisoner, for the admiration and gratitude 
of the world. He is guided in all his cal- 
culations by the unvarying principles of 
a fixed and even a mathematical science. 

I have brought to this illustration the 
noblest of all the natural sciences, and 
contrasted it with the noblest of all the 
fine arts, to show how widely they differ 
from each other in their progress. The 
votary of the one may send his fancy be- 
yond the reach of the telescope, to wheel- 
ing systems that have not yet transmitted 
their twinkling light to the fixed stars; 
but this has little to do with the practical 
business of the Astronomer. His land- 
marks are established along the heavens, 
and he is in a measure confined by the 
very principles that guide him. But the 
Sculptor lives, and moves, and dreams in 
an ideal world. However bright and airy 
the visions of his fancy may be, he may 
make them live and almost breathe in the 
marble. Like the poet, he may choose his 
own theme, and let fancy follow her own 
= »—whilethe Astronomer, like the 

istorian, must inhabit a real world, 
nor ever treat his imagination to any in- 
vention or dream. 

But while the sculptor is bound by no 
limits beyond which he cannot pass, the 
vastness of his field and the very idealism 
of his art only increase his difficulty. The 
whole domainof truth, and victory, and fic- 
coun have been in all ages open to the 
Poet; and the Homers, the Virgils, the 
Dantes, and the Shakspeares, have never 
exceeded, the Phidiases, the Praxitiles, 
the Michael Angelos, and the Thorwals- 
dens. Many a writer has refined upon 
these matters; but I believe it is general- 
ly conceded there have been but four 

reat schools or eras in sculpture—the 

irecian, the Roman, the Italian of the 

middle ages with Michael Angelo for a 
founder, and the modern European head- 

ed by Thorwalsden. But the declaration 

of the great Dane, that “ the entrance of 
Powers upon the field constituted an era 
in art,” is already more than verified. 
Such an opinion, I am aware, will be a 
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startling one to many of his countrymen, 
although in Europe it finds general con- 
currence. It may be well to illustrate it 
by afew considerations : 

In busts, Mr. Powers is universally be- 
lieved, in Europe, to have surpassed all his 
scence of any age, and nothing is 

azarded by making this unqualified as- 
sertion. In a No. of the Giornale Ar- 
cadico, at Rome, (1841,) Signor Miglia- 
rini, a Professor attached to the Grand 
Ducal Gallery of Florence, in a learned 
Essay upon the State of the Arts, did not 
hesitate to declare that Mr. Powers’ Busts 
were superior to any others, either ancient 
or modern. This compliment came from 
a very unsuspicious quarter—for the spi- 
rit which had for ages elevated the Italians 
in the Fine Arts above all other modern 
nations, still lives, and they concede the 
we to a foreigner only when they can 
eny it no longer. And besides, Profes- 
sor Migliarini is universally regarded as 
one of the most sound and even severe 
judges of the Italian school. Another 
thing should be noticed. The Journals 
of the Arts, in Italy, are entitled to more 
consideration in such matters than could, 
perhaps, be extended towards those of 
any other nation. Favoritism has little 
to do with their criticism, for these writ- 
ers never resort to the practice, so com- 
mon in England and our own country, of 
taking shelter under anonymous signa- 
tures from the consequences of their ig- 
norance, their carelessness, their insin- 
cerity, and their favoritism. This prac- 
tice has perhaps been the origin of more 
evil than any other system of literary 
shuffling could have produced—and it 
has entailed upon us the most humiliating 
and contemptible system of criticism that 
ever disgraced a people. We may thank 
our “ father-land” for this, as well as ma- 
ny other things that have deformed our 
social, our literary, and our political sys- 
tem. In such a state of things, the critic 
has nothing to lose, and often much to 
gain, by abuse on one side and pufis on 
the other. But in Italy the case is differ- 
ent. The opinion of the Professor in Art, 
publicly expressed, passes under a severe 
and trying scrutiny; and a surer road 
could not fe taken to infamy than a dis- 
honest criticism. 

In addition to the —— of this high 
authority, [ might allude to many others 
of less reputation. I will only make an 
extract from the London Court Journal for 
May 8th, 1841—which is supposed to ex- 
press, at least in regard to foreign artists, 
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the opinions of the ablest critics. The 
writer says: ‘I had met Powers previous 
to visiting his studio, and a finer face it 
is not possible to conceive, or one more 
overflowing with genius and imagination ; 
there is an almost superhuman lustre in 
his eyes, which gives one an idea that 
they in themselves contain a creative pow- 
er, and that he could look a soul into the 
images he forms. As for his busts, the 
wer of art—almost of nature—can no 
rther go. The statue of Eve—still in the 
clay—is beautifully moulded—more beau- 
tiful, I think, than that of the Venus in 
the Tribune.” I will only add, that | have 
heard but one opinion expressed of Pow- 
ers’ busts. It may not be mal-apropos to 
remark, that in Europe a very different 
A preg prevails in regard to the merits 
of the Sculptor who executes a fine bust. 
With us he is in popular opinion, re- 
duced almost toa level with the worker 
of plaster-of-paris heads. In Italy, the 
Sculptor who excels all othersin busts, 
aod at the head of one of the most es- 
teemed, and really the most important 
branch of sculpture—for the primitive 
design of that noble art is to transmit to 
future times the human frame, with all its 
expression and all its peculiarities, as the 
character beamed from the countenance. 
The head of any statute in marble is as 
culiarly the great point of interest as it 
is in the body of a man, and for this rea- 
son, the artist who can make a perfect 
bust can make a perfect statute—for all 
that delicate perception of character and 
feeling necessary to make any bust that 
ever came from the studio of Powers, 
would ensure the triumph of the artist in 
a | ideal work whatever. 
' But the time has gone by when visit- 
ors come to Mr. Powers’ studio to see 
his busts. It is the opinion of the most 
celebrated connoisseurs, that Powers has 
as far pig sri all his rivals in his tdeal 
works as he has done in his busts; and 
those artists | have met in Florence, 
whose judgment in such matters is re- 
garded with great respect, frequently as- 
sured me, that they esteemed the Eve, the 
Slave and the Fisher Boy, incomparably 
superior to any similar works now exist- 
ing. My own opinion would certainly 
add little to the decision of such men; 
but after some years residence in Italy, 
during which time [ have been necessa- 
rily favored with considerable facilities 
for observation, I could not withhold 
from Mr. Powers’ chief works, an admi- 
ration I have never been able to feel, 
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with all the concurrence of education and 
popular opinion to the contrary, for any 
of the works of the ancient masters of a 
corresponding style. 

All who'gaze upon the Slave and the 
Eve, seem to go away with that beauti- 
ful emotion which long lingers around 
one, like some ideal form that sometimes 
in the calm sleep of an early spring 
morning flits over the fancy, but cannot 
be forgotten :—it wakes us—we quiet our- 
selves and try to sleep, and bring back 
the vision again. In these compositions, 
there is the highest style of the ideal and 
the purest expression of vature. They 
seem like his busts to have been copied 
from life (and they are)—but as Mr. 
Powers remarked, they were composed 
from a great variety of models. Unlike 
other female statues I have seen, they 
combine all that is beautiful in the ideal 
—that glows in the fancy—and all that is 
cheerful and home-like in the fair beings 
who cluster around our own firesides 
and live in our hearts. They are per- 
fectly nude figures—and yet so pure is 
every line, movement and expression 
about them, one feels that he stands in 
the garden, where Eve stood, among the 
flowers—with Angels and with God— 
and “ was naked and was not ashamed.” 
An impure thought cannot rise in the bo- 
som of the gazer, unless he be one who 
is unfit for the society of a pure woman. 
I think my residence abroad has only 
made me prize more than ever the bright 
gem which adorns the American woman 
—that primitive virtue which recoils from 
the very shade of impurity. And so far 
from feeling any apprehension that the 
exhibition of these statues in America, 
would have any tendency to introduce 
among our women foreign indelicacy, 
characteristic of every country in the 
world, but our own and the British Is- 
lands at home, I am persuaded they 
would’ be sige 4 po by all the en- 
lightened and all the pure of both sexes, 
and leave every spectator with more ex- 
alted conceptions of the beauty and the 
divinity of virtue. And | would even 
venture to say, that I should be com- 

elled to fear of every one, who, after see- 
ing them, should pronounce a different 
opinion, that the character of the spectator 
was not right. They are as pure as 
Milton’s magical picture of the Garden of 
Eden, and over every pure-minded person 
they will exert as high and pure an in- 
fluence. 

1 have not spoken of Mr. Powers’ ge- 
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nius in the other great departments of 
Sculpture. But he has gone farther. 
Some time last year, he received a com- 
mission for a statue of Mr. Calhoun, for 
the city of Charleston, and the model is 
nearly done. It displays the same con- 
summate talent that appears in his other 
works—particularly the head, which I 

rd as finer than any he has ever 
executed. The attitude is erect—in his 
right hand he holds up, on a level with 
his eye, a scroll, on which is inscribed 
his political creed—the folds of his dra- 
pery are falling gradually around him, 
and the whole expression is a fine per- 
sonification of the old Roman Senator. 
But in the expression of the face and 
form, there is an air of majesty, I have 
never seen equalled in any full statue, 
and the likeness is as perfect as any one 
of his busts. 

But Mr. Powers will not content him- 
self, till he has triumphed in every field 
of Sculpture. Heisto begin, assoon as Mr. 
Calhoun’s statue is done, a magnificent 
group, the subject of which [ am not now 
at liberty to mention, but which will consti- 
tute, I believe, if executed as well as his 
other works, the most superb group in the 
world, Itis a subject which has never 
been attempted in sculpture or painting, 
and yet it illustrates the greatest fact in 
the history of the human race. But it 
will be the work of years. 

In the meantime, he has trained up a 
large number of workmen, who are su- 
perior to any in Florence, and they are all 
occupied. His orders are increasing fast- 
er than he can execute them, although 
his prices are higher than any other 
Sculptor can command. The Slave has 
been finished and sent to England, and 
two copies of it have been ordered ; the 

rice of the original, was $3,500, but he 

as $10,000 for duplicates. The Eve 
is done, and he is varying the model to 
make a duplicate, which, while it retains 
all its general proportions, will be differ- 
ent in some of its arrangements, to make 
it ney SPORE not a duplicate. The 
Fisher Boy is commissioned. His Pro- 
serpine, a single ideal bust, was ordered 
by Mr. Carey of Philadelphia, for $500, 
and a large number of aeslouee, mostly 
from foreigners, have been ordered. He 
is desirous not to occupy most of his time 
on busts, and he hoped that by raising his 
price, orders would cease—from $300, he 
rose to $500, and his commissions have 
increased so rapidly, itis probable he will 
soon double the sum. This will be neces- 
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sary, for even at this price, he is obliged 
todeny many applicants. He told me, he 
could not now make busts even at that 
price without loss—This may appear 
strange, but he not unfrequently passes 
many days upon a bust afler the best 
judges suppose it is done. Of all his 
workmen, and he has some he pays as 
high as four dollars a day, (which in It- 
aly is unprecedented,) he cannot depend 
upon one of them for the finishing of a 
single work. It is a singular fact, that 
the first time Mr. Powers took a chisel in 
his hand, he made a bust entire, and finish- 
ed it in a style superior to any workman 
or artist in Florence. His mechanical 
skill is as extraordinary as his creative 
genius. 

There may be many who would be 
glad to possess some work of Mr. Powers, 
whose means would not justify them in 
the expense of a statute; or even of 
a bust of themselves. To such, [ would 
recommend a copy of the Proserpine, 
which I promise any lady shall be even 
more periect than herself. For a boudoir, 
there is nothing so beautiful, and a more 
classic conception could not adorn a li- 
brary. It is an exquisite ideal female 
bust, resting in a basket of Acanthus 
leaves, and it forms perhaps the gem of 
his studio. 

In addition to these uninfluenced de- 
cisions of European journals and con- 
noisseurs, the opinion—simply, firmly, 
frequently expressed—of the great Danish 
Sculptor will be of authority with every 
one. The accountof Thorwalsden’s visit 
to his studio, as related by Mr. Powers, 
is of interest in itself and important in 
the respect above-mentioned. 

* Just before the clay model of Eve was 
done, I received the honor of a visit from 
the great Thorwalsden. He was passing 
through Florence on his journey to Rome. 
He had but a short time to spend, and this 
he wished to pass with his friends. But 
being strongly urged by a gentleman who 
had been often at my studio, he consent- 
ed to drop in fora moment. The first in- 
timation I had of his visit was froma 
servant, who came hastily into my studio 
and announced that Thorwalsden was at 
the door and begged permission to come 
in. This was a trying moment—I could 
bear the gaze and the criticism of others 
with composure, but to pass the scrutiny 
of such a man, for whom I had a greater 
veneration than for any artist living—it 
was no common ordeal. 

« Presently he came lumbering in—the 
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Patriarch of Sculptors! His air was 
confident, but not haughty—his chest 

his head grand and square, but he 
“ a look ct -< ar and in- 
telligence. s lon ocks were 
floating loosely Peesy ge To veal and 
his walk was full of majesty and simpli- 
city. He was the very man [ should 
have taken for Thorwalsden, had [ met 
him on the desert. I had never seen any 
likeness of him—but | had pictured just 
sucha man. 

* He uncovered his head and bowed in 
the most respectful manner, and only put 
on his hat alter my repeated solicitations. 
He said he was very sorry to disturb me, 
for he found me at work. I replied, of 
course, as an humble disciple in the art 
might; but what J said on that occasion 
is a matter of little importance. He cast 
an eye over the studio, and the first thing 
that seemed to arrest his attention was a 
bust of Mr. Webster. He examined it 
with great attention, and as he did so he 
stood back a few steps from it, and again 
taking off his hat, he declared with sur- 

rise, ‘I never saw so grand a head be- 
yore ’—a greater compliment to the ora- 
tor, as was right, than to the artist—for 
there is nothing of mine about it. He 
then stood before General Jackson, which 
bust he regarded with as much attention 
and satisfaction, apparently, as Webster's. 
After examining most of the busts, I took 
him behind a screen to see the Eve. He 
examined it very attentively, and turned 
it around several times on the rollers, 
upon which all statues, when modeling, 
are — to be made to turn easily. 
Without saying ‘by your leave, sir,’ he 
took out a large piece of clay from a por- 
tion of the hair with his fingers: ‘ now 
I see the flesh under it, and can trace a 
connection of the parts of the shoulders.’ 
He touched the hair in another place: 
‘and I get a glimpse of this contour, 
pointing it out. Then coming down he 
made a mark on one of the knees: ‘this 
movement should be a little more pro- 
nounced.’ He then appeared to have 
done. I told him I should always feel 
grateful for his criticisms, and begged he 
would speak freely, and 1 never perhaps 
felt more inwardly a desire than I now 
felt, to have him goon. ‘1 have point- 
ed out all that seemed to me to detract 
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from your statue—I can see nothin 
else.” When he was about leaving I told 
him I expected to come to Rome during 
the winter, and | should esteem it a great 
honor if I could be allowed to take his 
bust. He kindly condescended to say, he 
would do so with unfeigned satisfaction. 
He then expressed very warmly the plea- 
sure and the surprise he had felt durin 
his visit, and wishing me all the i tn, | 
desired he very cordially pressed my 
hand and took his leave.” 

I have heard this visit related by a 
friend, who heard a minute account of it 
from the gentleman who accompanied 
Thorwalsden on this occasion. Mr. 
Powers has, in this conversation, with- 
held the most interesting part of the story. 
I am informed (from the source above al- 
luded to) that Thorwalsden felt reluctance 
to go to Powers’ studio only because he 
was pressed for time ; and he gave up an 
important visit in order to make this. He 
hal a great desire to see the works of an 
artist who was already eclipsing most 
Sculptors of his time. During the inter- 
view, which lasted much longer than he 
had intended, he expressed the warmest 
admiration of all Powers’ works. But 


when he drove off in his carriage he ex- 
claimed with the greatest earnestness—* I 


can’t make such busts—and [ never saw a 
man that couid—nor do I believe he ever 
had an equal in that department of the 
art. Iesteem Mr. Powers not only the 
first Sculptor of his age, but the greatest 
since Michael Angelo. He will form a 
school of his own which will be a new 
era in art.” These sentiments he often 
expressed afterwards on several occasions, 
particularly in Rome, where he often 
made use of the singular declaration, that 
“Mr. Powers was without a rival in mo- 
dern times, except Michael Angelo; that 
no ancient or modern, of any age, had 
ever made such busts ; and he delzeved he 
would be equally great in any branch of 
Sculpture.” 

hen Powers raised the curtain that 
covered the Eve, he felt that in justice to 
himself he ought to say that this was his 
first attempt at a statue, and it was not 
yet finished. Thorwalsden replied— 
« You say, sir, it is = Jirst statue— 
any other man might be proud of it ashis 
ast.” 
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Tue history of the Constitution of the 
United States remains to be written. In 
interest and importance it is a subject 
second to none in the circle of human 
transactions; and this interest increases 
constantly as we recede from theeraof the 
founding of the Republic. It is understood 
that aman of consummate genius, ability, 
and great acquirements,* who has studied 
profoundly the origin of the government, 
and traced the sources of all the powers 
conferred upon it, is bestowing some part 
of the little leisure allowed by his mani- 
fold public duties, to the preparation of 
that history. We trust that itis so. In 
no other way can he confer a more abid- 
ing and beneficial obligation upon his 
countrymen, than by instructing them 
and their posterity in a clear knowledge 
of the formation and objects of that gov- 
ernment, whose principles he has a 
so much to illustrate and to unfold. 

The foundations of the National Con- 
stitution were laid at a time of the great- 
est anxiety—in a crisis when the fathers 
of the Republic had come almost to a 
resignation of themselves in despair of 
the establishment of a united government, 
or indeed of any government of an inde- 
per and republican form—when they 

begun to feel that they had labored 
through the war of the revolution in vain, 
and wasted their counsels and spent their 
strength for nought—when discontents 
were rife throughout the whole country, 
and in some partsof it, as in Massachusetts, 
insurrection was with difficulty repressed 
byarmed forcee—when the Confederation, 
ways weak and inefficient, and only 
sustained by the pressure from without 
of enemies and of war, was very rapidly 
falling to pieces after the removal of that 
pressure, its recommendations slighted, its 
ordinances contemned, and several of the 
States acting as ee Be sovereign- 
ties, as if no Coniederation existed— 
when, in short, the whole country aR 
peared to be on the verge of irretrievab 
anarchy, and its enemies and the enemies 
of liberty were already congratulating 
themselves in anticipation of the apeeky 
failure of the experiment of republican 
institutions and of man’s capacity for 
self-government. 
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POLITICAL ELEMENTS OF THE CONSTITOTION. 


HISTORICAL NOTES ON ITS ADOPTION. 


It was only owing to this critical and 
almost desperate state of the country, its 
affairs and prospects, that many of the 
wisest and ablest of those men who as- 
sembled at Philadelphia, in the memo- 
rable Convention of 1787, had been in- 
duced to leave their respective stations of 
retirement, or of public or yore duty, 
and to risk well-earned and hard-earned 
fame in essaying, what hitherto in the 
history of the world had never been ac- 
complished, the striking out and mod- 
eling at a heat a constitution and form of 
government acceptable to a free people, 
and adapted as well to their present 
condition as to their changing circum- 
stances and increasing numbers through 
succeeding ages. They felt that the last 
hope of their country depended on the 
result of that meeting; and at her sum- 
mons they came up to mingle in its de- 
liberations. Washington, covered with 

lory—whose name filled all lands—who 

ad acquired and deserved the title of 
Father of his Country—Washington was 
led by the new and surprising perils of 
his country, to abandon home and need- 
ful repose after an exhausting war, and 
sacrifice his peace of mind, and stake his 
spotless and immortal fame on the suc- 
cess of a most doubtful enterprise. Frank- 
lin—the philosopher, diplomatist, states- 
man—the Patriot Sage, 


“Who drew the lightning from the o’er- 
rushing cloud, 

ee its beauteous terrors at his 
eet” — 


full of years and full of honors, then at 
his very advanced period of life, acting 
as President of Pennsylvania—a just tri- 
bute of respect from his adopted State to 
her most renowned citizen—Franklin, 
too, came forward with his counsels and 
his admonitions, and gave character and 
dignity to the proceedings. There, also, 
were Sherman, and Wythe, and Rut- 
ledge, and the Pinckneys, Madison, Ham- 
ilton, Robert and Gouverneur Morris, and 
Strong, and King, and Gerry, and Ells- 
worth, and other not inferior names. In 
all the States the selection of Delegates to 
the Convention had been singularly judi- 
cious—perhaps we should say preémi- 





_ * Mr. Webster. 
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nently fortunate. Men of tried and com- 

tent abilities—men experienced alike 
in the inflexible tyranny of kings, and in 
the vicious caprices of the populace— 
men who, while they loved, as they had 
fought and bled for, republican institu- 
tions, were yet affected by a just appre- 
hension of the terrors and calamities of 
anarchy, and would not forget to restrain 
and repress license while framing safe- 
guards for liberty. Such were the men 
who composed the majority of that au- 
gust body of legislators. If there were 
some too sensitive to the rude breath of 
opular clamor, from the relaxation of the 
aws and a license of the times under the 
Confederacy, and who were hence dis- 
posed to give the government too much 
of the monarchical cast, their influence 
was restrained and counteracted by that 
of others of ultra-democratical tenden- 
cies. 

They met in the same hall in which, 
eleven years before, the Declaration of 
Independence had been pronounced. That 
independence had been achieved, glori- 
ously—but the fruits of it were likely to 
be lost, unless a system of government 
effective and uniform over the whole 
country, could be planned at this time, 
and by this Convention. Deeply im- 
pressed by the magnitude and great difli- 
culties of the undertaking, with no piac- 
tical models to guide them, with a deep- 
seated apprehension that, should they 
agree upon a plan, it might, when pro- 
mulgated, be rejected by the States or the 
People—oppressed by these sentiments, 
fears, and responsibilities, the Delegates 
entered upon their duties. 

The first act of the Convention was to 
elect Washington to preside over its de- 
liberations. He had guided the armies 
of the country successfully through the 
war—it was quite eevee that he 
should preside over this great council of 
peace. After framing rules to govern 
the proceedings—rules which provided, 
as well for the regular, methodical and 
expeditious, yet Teliberate conduct of 
business, as for the most full and free 
expression of the sentiments of the mem- 
bers on all the important topics there to 
discussed, by imposing the strictest se- 
cresy upon all, they proceeded at once to 
the consideration and discussion, in com- 
mittee of the whole, of the great funda- 
mental rag sap which it was proposed 
should form the basis of the new Consti- 


tution, leaving the details to be drawn up 
afterwards in subordinate committees. 
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The problem before them was, to pro- 
vide a remedy for the existing and the 
threatened evils of the country—evils 
arising from the acknowledged defects of 
the Articles of Confederation. All agreed 
that something must be done—that the 
Government must be remodeled and re- 
formed; but whether this should be ef- 
fected by engrafting improvements upon 
those Articles, as some wished, and as the 
credentials of many of the members indi- 
cated—or whether, as the sentiment of 
the majority from the first seemed to be, 
rejecting the confederacy altogether, as 
pe men defective, they should create a 
new and stronger government—one which 
should originate from, and act directly up- 
on, the people as individuals, and contain 
within itself the principles of life and pre- 
servation. This was the great and diffi- 
cult question. 

The basis of their deliberations was a 
series of resolutions, introduced by Mr. 
Randolph of Virginia, in conformity with 
the opinions of the delegation from that 
State—as containing some of the leading 
principles which that delegation were 
willing to see engrafted into the Constitu- 
tion, And these resolutions, after under- 
going very great changes and modifica- 
tions—so great, indeed, that Mr. Ran- 
dolph, the mover of them, refused tozas- 
sent to the plan, as adopted—became, in 
fact, the basis of the Constitution as it now 
exists. 

It was readily and generally conceded, 
in Convention, that the Government to be 
formed—whether national, that is, spring- 
ing from and acting upon the people—or 
federal, that is, acting on the States as 
estan bodies—must be supreme and 

ve the power, in some way, of resets. 
obedience to its enactments. The radi 
defect of the old Confederation had been 
the want of this coercive power. The 
States had obeyed, or disobeyed, its re- 
quirements, as suited their convenience, 
or the caprices of the parties dominant in 
them respectively. This was to be reme- 
died. e distribution of the powers of 
the new government, it was also readily 
settled, in accordance with the establish- 
ed maxims of political science in modern 
times, should be into legislative, execu- 
tive, and judiciary departments. As to 
the structure, power, and duties of these 
several departments, there was by no 
means the same concurrence of opinions. 
Some debate arose on the question, whe- 
ther the legislature should consist of one, — 
or of two, houses or branches. 
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A portion of the delegates belting that 
it was more conformable to republican 
ideas, to have no senate or second branch ; 
that as such was the structure of the Con- 
gg of the Confederacy, this form would 

e more familiar and acceptable to the 
country ; that the example of the House 
of Lords in England, which had been re- 
ferred to, was no model for us, inasmuch 
as that House represented a distinct 
estate in the realm—which estate, happily, 
did not exist here. 

Others contended, and this was greatly 
the prevailing sentiment, that two dis- 
tinct houses or branches were necessary, 
as a check upon each other, and to pre- 
vent hasty and inconsiderate legislation ; 
that the people were accustomed to this 
form in many of the State legislatures ; 
also, that a senate would be needed as a 
counsel in some cases, to advise, and 
perhaps control, the Executive. To make 
the senate the representative of the States, 
in their corporate capacities, was an idea 
which grew up afterwards, in the course 
of the discussions as to the relative shares 
and influence which the respective States 
were to have in the new government. 

But the question that first excited con- 
siderable debate in the Convention, had 
reference to the mode of electing the 
members of the first branch of the Le- 
Carrere House of Representatives. 

hether the election should be directly 
by the people, or by the State Legisla- 
tures, or in some other indirect mode. 
On this question, men of leading minds, 
and of undoubted adherence to republi- 
can principles, were divided in opinion. 
Sherman and Gerry, and Butler, (of South 
Carolina,) advocated an election by the 
State Legislatures. Mr. Sherman thought 
“the people immediately should have as 
little to do, as may be, about the Gov- 
ernment. They want information, and 
are constantly liable to be misled.” 
Gerry said, “the evils we experience, 
flow from the excess of democracy. 
The pore do not want virtue, but are 
the dupes of pretended patriots.” He 
mentioned the “ popular clamor in Mas- 
sachusetts for the reduction of salaries, 
and the attack made on that of the 
Governor, though secured by the con- 
stitution itself.” On the other hand, 
Madison and Mason, of Virginia, and 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania, argued strongly 
for an election of the larger branch of 
the National Legislature by the people. 
Mason said “ it ought to know and sym- 
pathize with every part of the commu- 
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nity; he admitted that we had been too 
democratic, but was afraid we should 
incautiously run into the opposite ex- 
treme.” Mr. Wilson “ was for raising 
the Federal Pyramid to a considerable 
altitude—and for that reason, wished 
to give it as broad a base as possible.” 
Mr. Madison “considered the popular 
election of one branch of the National 
begeiatare as essential to every plan 
of free government.” He was anadvo- 
cate for the policy of refining the popu- 
lar appointments by successive filtra- 
tions, but thought it might be pushed 
too far. He wished the expedient re- 
sorted to, only in the appointment of 
the second branch of the legislature, 
and in the Executive and Toliches 
branches of the government. 

The mode of electing, the powers, the 
duration of office, and the reéligibility, 
of the Executive, were questions which, 
—as was to be expected, as well from the 
importance of the office, as the state of 
feeling in the Convention and in the 
country, at that period of jealousy of 
concentrated power—excited great de- 
bates. It was, indeed, discussed with 
animation, whether the Executive should 
not consist of more persons than one. 
Mr.-Randolph, for instance, “ strenu- 
ously opposed an unity in the Execu- 
tive magistracy. He regarded it as the 
fetus of monarchy.” hile Mr. Sher- 
man “considered the Executive magis- 
tracy as nothing more than an institu- 
tion for carrying the will of the legis- 
lature into effect; and that the person 
or persons” ought to be appointed by, 
and accountable to, the legislature only, 
which was the depository of the su- 
preme will of the society. He wished 
the number might not be fixed, but that 
the legislature should be at liberty to 
appoint one or more, as experience 
might dictate.” Other members, also, 
were strenuous against a single execu- 
tive, as having too much the semblance 
of monarchy. But the majority were of 
a different opinion; and the Convention 
soon settled down upon one, as the num- 
ber of which the Executive should con- 
sist. 

in respect of the duration ef the office 
of the Executive, the members were at 
first divided in opinion between the terms 
of three and of seven years. And those 
who advocated the longer term, were op- 

osed to a reéligibility in the Executive. 
those who opposed the longer term, 
Mr. Bedford, (of Delaware,) “begged 
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the committee to consider what the sit- 
uation of the country would be, in case 
the first magistrate should be saddled 
on it for such a period; and it should 
be found, on trial, that he did not pos- 
sess the qualifications ascribed to him, 
or should lose them after his appoint- 
ment. An impeachment,” he said, 
“would be no cure for this evil; as an 
impeachment would reach misfeasance 
only, not incapacity.” The term of 
seven years was at first fixed upon; but 
at a later period of the session of the 
Convention, the period as at present es- 
tablished, was agreed to. 

The mode of appointment of the Exe- 
cutive, was a subject of no less difficulty. 
The prevailing sentiment in the Conven- 
tion at first seemed to be, that the election 
should be made in some other mode than 
directly by the people; either by the Na- 
tional Legislature, or by the House of 
Representatives alone, or by the Execu- 
tives of the several States. One or two 
only of the members advocated an elec- 
tion by the people—and that with great 
diffidence. r. Wilson, (of Pennsylva- 
nia,) said “* he was almost unwilling to 
declare the mode which he wished to 
take place, being apprehensive that it 
might appear chimerical. He would 
say, however, at least, that in theory 


he was for an election by the people.” 
Mr. Mason was also in favor of the idea, 
* but he thought it impracticable.” The 
former gentleman suggested the mode 


which was afterwards substantially 
adopted, of the people voting for elec- 
tors, and these to choose the Executive. 
This mode, however, was at the time of 
its suggestion, rejected, and an election 
by the National Sy ope agreed upon ; 
and it was not till late in the session that 
the other mode was finally adopted. 
Another question, much debated in this 
stage of the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion, was as to the power of removing 
the Executive in case of ascertained un- 
fitness for the station. It seemed to be 
generally felt, that this power ought to 
reside somewhere. ‘Some mode,” said 
Mr. Mason, “ of displacing an unfit ma- 
istrate, is rendered indispensable by the 
allibility of those who choose, as well as 
by the corruptibility of the man chosen.” 
But, whether this power should be given 
to the National Legislature—wholly and 
directly without the process of impeach- 
ment, or to the National Legislature on the 
request of the legislatures of a majority 
of the States, was made a matter of dis- 
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cussion. It was apprehended that the 
process of impeachment might be inade- 
quate in the case of an incompetent or 
corrupt magistrate. But, on the other 
hand, it was considered that the Execu- 
tive ought to have considerable power, 
and that he ought to be independent of 
the legislature, which he could not be, if 
he were liable to be removed by a simple 
vote or address. On the no it was 
teed that impeachment and conviction 
should be the only ground of removal. 
The right and power of the Veto, next 
became the subject of discussion. Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Hamilton, were in favor 
of giving the Executive an absolute nega- 
tive on thelaws. There was no danger, 
they thought, of such a power being too 
much exercised; and it was mentioned, 
that the King of Great Britain had not 
exerted his negative since the Revolution 
of 1688. But, Mr. Gerry did not think 
it necessary to give so great control over 
the legislature, as the best men in the 
country would be in the two branches of 
it. Mr. Sherman, “ was inst ena- 
bling any one man to stop the will of the 
whole. No man could be found so far 
above all the rest in wisdom. He thought 
we ought to avail ourselves of his wis- 
dom in revising the laws, but not permit 
him to overrule the decided and cool opin- 
ions of the legislature.” Dr. Franklin, 
said “ he had had some experience of 
this check under the proprietary govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania. The negative of 
the Governor was constantly made use of 
to extort money. No good law whatever 
could be passed, without a private bar- 
gain with him—this was a mischievous 
sort of check. It was true the King of 
Great Britain, as had been said, had not 
exerted his negative since the Revolu- 
tion: but that matter was easily explain- 
ed. The bribes and emoluments now 
given to members of parliament rendered 
it unnecessary, everything being done ac- 
cording to the will of the ministers. He 
was afraid if a negative should be given 
as proposed, that more power and oer 4 
would be demanded, till at last enou 
would be got to influence and bribe the 
legislature into a complete subjection to 
the will of the Executive. The first man 
S at the helm will be a good one—no- 
ody knows what sort may come after- 
wards. The Executive will be always 
increasing here as elsewhere, till it ends 
in monarchy.” Mr. Bedford, “‘ was op- 
sed to every check on the legislature. 
e thought it would be sufficient to mark 
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out in the Constitution, the boundaries to 
the Hs, pon authority, which would 
give all the requisite security to the rights 
of the other departments. ‘The represent- 
atives of the people were the best judges 
of what was ior their interest, and ought 
to be under no external control whatever. 
The two branches would produce a suf- 
ficient control within the legislature it- 
self.” Other members were of the same 
opinion. But Mr. Madison « ye 
that if a proper proportion of each branch 
should be required to overrule the objec- 
tions of the Executive, it would answer 
the same purpose as an absolute nega- 
tive.” Mr. Mason said, * will it not be 
enough, to enable the Executive to sus- 
pend offensive laws, till they shall be 
coolly revised, and the objections to them 
overruled by a greater majority than was 
required in the first instance.” To these 
suggestions, the reply of Mr. Wilson was, 
that «« the requiring a large proportion of 
each house to overrule the Executive 
check, might do in peaceable times; but 
there might be tempestuous moments, in 
which animosities may run high between 
the Executive and legislative branches, 
and in which the former ought to be able 
to defend itself.” The proposition to give 
the Executive an absolute negative was 
rejected by a vote of all the States repre- 
sented in the Convention, and it was then 
agreed to give him a provisionary check, 
subject to be overruled by a vote of two- 
thirds of each branch of the legislature. 

On the subject of the reéligibility of 
the Executive, there was much difference 
of opinion. On the one side, Mr. Guover- 
neur Morris argued, that to make the Ex- 
ecutive ineligible after one term of ser- 
vice, would « destroy the great incitement 
to merit public esteem, by taking away 
the hope of being rewarded by a reap- 
pointment. It may,” said he, “givea 
dangerous turn to one of the strongest 
passions in the human breast. The love 
of fame is the great spring to noble and 
illustrious actions. Shut the civil road 
to glory, and he may be compelled toseek 
it by the sword. In the second place, it 
will tenet him to make the most of the 
short space of time allotted him to accu- 
mulate wealth and provide for his friends. 
In the third place, it will produce viola- 
tions of the very constitution it meant to 
secure. In moments of pressing danger, 
the tried abilities and established charac- 
ter of a favorite magistrate will prevail 
over respect forthe forms of the Consti- 
tution.” Mr. Morris’s idea, was to have 
the Executive elected for ashort term, say 


two years, and reéligible—believing that, 
as long as he behaved himself well, he 
would be continued in office. Mr. King 
and Mr. Sherman oa the same side, 
thought «that he who had proved him- 
self most fit for an office, ought not to be 
excluded by the Constitution from holdin 
it.” On the contrary, Mr. Randolph a 
Mr. Luther Martin, contended for the in- 
eligibility of the Executive after the first 
term, on the general ground, that “ he 
should not be left under a temptation to 
court a reappointment.” In answer to 
the argument, that a Constitutional bar to 
reappointment would inspire unconsti- 
tutional endeavors to perpetuate himself, 
it was said that such endeavors could 
have no effect, unless the people became 
so corrupt as to render all precautions 
hopeless. 

As to compensation of the Executive, 
Dr. Franklin moved “ that necessary ex- 
penses should be defrayed; but, they 
should receive no salary, stipend, fee or 
reward whatever for their services.” 
This proposition the venerable mover 
supported by a speech, in which, among 
other things, he said, “Sir, there are 
two passions which have a powerful in- 
fluence on the affairs of men. These are 
ambition and avarice—the love of power 
and the love of money. Separately, each 
of them has great force in prompting 
men to action; but when united in view 
oi the same object, they have, in many 
minds, the most violent effects. Place be- 
fore the eyes of such men a post of honor, 
that shall be at the same time a place of 
profit, and they will move heaven and 
earth to obtain it. And of what kind are 
the men that will strive for this profitable 
preéminence, through all the pustle of 
cabal, the heat of contention, the infinite 
mutual abuse of parties, tearing to pieces 
the best of characters? It will not be the 
wise and moderate, the lovers of peace 
and good order, the men fittest for the 
trust. It will be the bold and the violent, 
the men of strong passions and indefati- 

ble activity in their selfish pursuits. 

hese will thrust themselves forward and 
be your rulers.” In answer to the ob- 
jection which would be made to this pro- 
position, that men could not be found to 
serve in the Executive department, with- 
out being well paid for their services—af- 
ter citing some other examples, to show 
that “the pleasure of doing good and 
serving theircountry, and the respect such 
conduct entitles them to, are sufficient 
motives with some minds to give upa 
great portion of their time to the public, 
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without the mere inducement of pecu- 
niary satisfaction,”—he alluded with de- 
licacy and great pertinency to the distin- 
guished example of Washington, then pre- 
siding in the Convention, and said: “ To 
bring the matter nearer home, have we 
not seen the great and most important of 
our offices, that of General of our armies, 
executed for eight years together, with- 
out the smallest salary, by a Patriot 
whom I will not now offend by any other 
praise ;—and this, through fatigues and 
distresses, in common with the other 
brave men, his military friends and com- 

ions, and the constant anxieties pecu- 
fia to his station? And shall we doubt 
finding three or four men in all the United 
States, with public spirit enough to bear 
sitting in peaceful council, for perhaps an 
equal term, merely to preside over our 
civil concerns and see that our laws are 
duly executed? Sir, I havea better opin- 
ion of our country.” This proposition, 
though received with respect in consider- 
ation of the mover and the weight of his 
opinions, was not favored by the Con- 
vention, and was not again called up for 
discussion. 

Another question much discussed in 
the Convention was, whether members 
of the National Legislature should be 
eligible to office during the term for 
which they should be elected. On one 
side it was said, that allowing such ap- 
pointments would lead to intrigue and 
corruption in the Legislature, and a spirit 
of favoritism towards their own mem- 
bers; and the example of Great Britain 
was appealed to, where men get into 
Parliament that they may get offices and 
appointments for themselves or their 
friends. In reply, it was said, that the 
idea of preventing intrigue and solicitation 
of offices was chimerical—that if a mem- 
ber were restrained from soliciting an ap- 
pointment for himself, he would still 
make use of the advantages of his po- 
sition to obtain lucrative posts for his 
friends and relatives. ‘* Nor would the 
partialities of such a body be obviated by 
disqualifying its own members; candi- 
dates for office would hover round the 
seat of government, or be found among 
the residents there, and practice all the 
means of courting the favor of the mem- 
bers.” Besides, such an exclusion would 
tend to deter the best minds from accept- 
ing a place in Congress, if in that situ- 
ation they would be ineligible to the 
higher offices of the government. In a 
subooquntt stage of the proceedings the 

. provision as it now stands in the Consti- 
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tution was adopted, though against the 
strenuous opposition of the advocates of 
an entire exclusion, who contended that 
it would be quite easy to evade this pro- 
vision, by appointing to the new-created 
office an incumbent of one already ex- 
isting, and then appointing a member of 
Congress to the prepared vacancy—that 
thus the provision amounted to nothing, 
and the door was left open for all the 
evils, the corruption, the intrigue, and 
the influence of the appointing power 
over the members of the Legislature 
which they thought it necessary to guard 
against. 

On the subject of the admission of new 
States into the Union, the opinions of the 
several members of the Convention, seem 
not to have been essentially diverse. It 
was fully contemplated by all, that sev- 
eral new States would be formed within 
the then limits of the United States, 
and it was agreed that provision ought 
to be made for their ultimate adoption in- 
to the Union. The only question debated, 
had reference to the terms on which such 
new States should be received—whether 
they should come in on an equal footing, 
and having an equal vote and influence 
in the National Reetdathis with the old 
States, or be in any degree restricted in 
these particulars. It was even then fore- 
seen that the Western territory would 
be filled up with a population outnum- 
bering that of the Atlantic States, and it 
was urged by some of the members that 
they might have a different interest, and 
if they acquired power, they would, like 
all men, abuse it—that they would op- 
press commerce, and drain the wealth in- 
to the Western States. «There is,” said 
Mr. Gerry, “a rage for emigration from 
the Eastern States to the Western country, 
and | donot wish those remaining be- 
hind to be at the merey of the emi- 
grants.” He was in favor of admitting 
them on liberal terms, but not for putting 
the control into their hands. 

But Mr. Sherman on the contrary said, 
“ We are providing for our posterity, for 
our children, and our grandchildren, who 
would be as likely to be citizens of the 
new Western States as of the old States.” 

Mr. Mason also remarked, that «strong 
objection had been drawn from the danger 
to the Atlantic interests from new Wes- 
tern States. If the Western States are to 
be admitted into the Union, as they arise, 
they must be treated as equals, and sub- 
jected to no d ing discriminations. 
They will have the same pride, and other 
passions, which we have; and will 
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either not unite with, or will speedily re- 
volt from, the Union, if they are not in 
all respects placed on an equal footing 
with their brethren ;” and this was the 
prevailing sentiment. But it does not ap- 
pear to have been in the contemplation 
of the members of the Convention, that 
the new States for whose future ad- 
mission to the Union they were thus pro- 
viding, were to be formed from any other 
territory than that which then belonged 
to the United States. Among the original 
resolutions introduced at the beginning of 
the session by Mr. Randolph, which 
formed the basis of the proceedings of 
the Convention, and to the development 
and modification of which the Consti- 
tution may be traced, was one to the ef- 
fect, “that provision ought to be made 
for the admission of States lawfully 
arising within the limits of the United 
States, whether from a voluntary junction 
of government or otherwise.” And this 
expression, “within the limits of the 
United States,’ was preserved in the 
report of the Committee of the Whole, and 
also in that of the Committee of Detail, 
as it was called, and wherever this sub- 
ject came up for consideration; and the 
clause seems to have been dropped with- 
out remark in the final engrossing of her 
Constitution. But still, it is to be re- 
membered, that in the Articles of Con- 
federation Canada was to be admitted 
into the Union on her joining in the mea- 
sures of the United States—but that no 
provision was made in those Articles for 
the case of new States arising within the 
territory of the then United States, and, 
in consequence of this omission, the Con- 
gress of the Confederation had been led 
into assumptions of power which it was 
thought necessary to provide against in 
the Consitution; and this was the pro- 
vision introduced for the purpose—while 
Canada had ceased to be expected to 
join the Union. 

Among other questions of interest 
more or less discussed in the Convention, 
was that with reference to giving to 
Congress the power to make regulations, 
or to alter regulations which any State 
should make concerning the times, places 
and manner of holding elections for 
representatives. On this subject, Mr. 
Madison said, “ The policy of referring 
the appointment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the people, and not to the 
Legislatures of the States, supposes that 
the result will be somewhat influenced 
by the mode. This view of the question 
seems to decide that the Legislatures 


of the States ought not to have the un- 
controlled right of regulating the times, 
— and manner of holding elections. 

hese were words of great latitude. It 
was impossible to foresee all the abuses 
that might be made of the discretionary 
power. Whether the electors should 
vote by ballott or viva voce; should as- 
semble at this place or that place; should 
be divided into districts, or all meet at one 
place; should ail vote for all the Repre- 
sentatives, or all in a district vote for a 
number allotted to the district—these and 
many other points would depend on the 
Legislatures, and might materially effect 
the appointments. Whenever the State 
Legiciatures had a favorite measure to 
carry, they would take care so to mould 
their regulations as to favor the candi- 
dates they wished to succeed. It seemed 
as improper in principle, though it might 
be less inconvenient in practice, to give to 
the State “yon this great au- 
thority over the election of the Repre- 


sentatives of the people in the general 
government, as it would be to give to 
the latter a like power over the election 
of their representatives in the State Legis- 
Jature.” As constant jealousy was mani- 
fested of an encroachment by the National 


Legislature on the yon and prerog- 


atives of the State islatures it was 
thought best to leave the provision as it 
stands in the Constitution, requiring the 
State Legislatures to Hee the times, 
placesand manner of holding the elec- 
tions, but giving power to Congress in 
case the States or any of them should 
omit to do so, and thus be unrepresented, 
—a contingency that had happened under 
the Confederation, and might happen 
again—or should make improper ones to 
make or alter such regulations at any 
time. 

On the subject of duties for the pur- 
pose of protecting domestic manufactures, 
the following observations are worthy 
of notice. The power to lay duties on 
exports being under discussion, Mr. Gouv- 
erneur Morris remarked, among other 
things, “The state of the country also 
will change, and render duties on exports, 
—as skins, beaver,and other peculiar raw 
materials-—politic, in the view of encour- 

ing American manufactures.” Mr. 

adison said, ‘a proper regulation of 
exports may, and probably will be, ne- 
cessary hereafter, and for the same pur- 
poses as the regulation of imports, viz. : 
for revenue, domestic manufactures, and 
procuring equitable regulations from other 
nations.” Neither of these gentlemen 
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seems to have doubted, that the encourag- 
ing domestic manufactures was a legi- 
timate subject for the National Legislat- 
ure to have power to act upon; nor did 
they doubt, that in giving power to Con- 
gress to lay import duties, they were 
giving the power to do so for the pur- 
pose of such encouragement. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons “ would be against 
a tax on exports, to be laid immediately ; 
but was for giving a power of laying 
the tax when a proper time may call for 
it. This would certainly be the case 
when America should become a manu- 
facturing country.” 

Mr. Clymer introduced an amendment 
to the proposed article, giving power to 
lay an export duty, by inserting the 
words “for the purpose of revenue.” 
But this amendment was rejected with- 
out debate. 

These observations and proceedings 
had reference to duties upon exports; 
while the discussions in Congress and 
throughout the country, for the last few 
years, have been in relation to duties 
upon articles imported. But the princi- 
Maps Soy so far as it affects the ques- 
tion of the Constitutionality of a law ad- 
justing a scale of duties, so as to afford 
encouragement to domestic manufactures, 
is obviously the same in either case. 
And the debate shows, that the subject 
of affording such encouragement en- 
tered into the contemplations of mem- 
bers of the Convention. 

But the great and most difficult ques- 
tion before the Convention—that which 
more than all others during the whole 
session agitated and divided the minds 
of the members, and came near, on more 
than one occasion, to breaking it up, and 
sending home the delegates in despair of 
agreeing upon any plan of government— 
had reference, not so much to the par- 
ticular organization of the de ents of 
the General Government and the distri- 
bution of its powers, as to the shares 
and parts the respective States were to 
to have in it, and the relation they were to 
bear to it; in other words, the question 
of «State rights.” This question arose 
early, and it was renewed and debated 

in and again in different forms, and 
on a variety of motions and propositions, 
until the general outline of the system 
as it now exists was finally settled. 

Whether the proposed General Gov- 
ernment was to act only upon the States 
as political bodies, or to act directly upon 
the people—whether the State Govern- 
ments were to be preserved as independ- 
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ent sovereignties, or to be made mere 
municipal corporations under the Na- 
tional Legislature, consolidated into one 
empire; or if preserved, whether the 
small states were to retain their power 
and votes, as coequal sovereignties, 
with the large States, or whether the 
representation and votes should be pro- 
portioned to the number of people or 
the wealth of the State respectively— 
these were some of the forms in which 
this difficult and troublesome subject pre- 
sented itself to the minds of the Con- 
vention. It was in the midst of an agi- 
tating debate on this question, at a time 
when it seemed that the proceedin 
were about to come to a stand, and the 
Convention itself break up, in the hope- 
lessness of reconciling the conflicting 
views of members, that Franklin intro- 
duced his memorable proposition that 
they should, in this their extremity, ask 
counsel of the Great Governor of the 
universe. He prefaced the motion with 
the following speech, which deserves to 
be imprinted, in durable characters, on the 
hearts of all legislators. 


“ Mr. President : The small progress we 
have made, after four or five weeks close 
attendance and continual reasonings with 
each other—our different sentiments on al- 
most every question, several of the last 

roducing almost as many noes as yeas— 
is, methinks, a melancholy proof of the 
imperfection of the human understanding. 
We seem to feel our own want of political 
wisdom, since we have been running in 
search of it. We have gone back to an- 
cient history for models of government, 
and examined the different forms of those 
republics, which, having been formed 
with the seeds of their own dissolution, 
now no longer exist. And we have viewed 
modern states all round Europe, but find 
none of their constitutions suitable to our 
circumstances. In this situation of this 
Assembly—groping, as it were, in the 
dark to find political truth, and scarce able 
to distinguish it when presented to us— 
how has it happened, sir, that we have not 
hitherto once thought of humbly applying 
to the Father of Lights, to illuminate our 
understandings. 

In the beginning of the contest with 
Great Britain, when we were sensible of 
danger, we had daily prayer in this room 
for the divine protection, Our prayers, 
sir, were heard—and they were graciously 
answered. All of us who were engaged in 
the struggle, must have observed frequent 
instances of a superintending Providence 
in our favor. To that kind Providence, we 
owe this happy opportunity of consulting 
in peace on the means of establishing our 
future national felicity. And have we now 
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forgotten that powerful friend! Or do we 
imagine that we no longer need his assist- 
ance! I have lived, sir, a long time: and 
the longer I live, the more convincing proof 
I see of this truth—that God governs in 
the affairsof men. Andif asparrow can- 
not fall tothe ground without his notice, is 
it probable that an empire can rise without 
his aid? We have been assured, sir, in 
the sacred writings, that ‘except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain who 
build it.’ I firmly believe this; and I also 
believe that without his concurring aid, 
we shal: succeed in this political building 
no better than the builders of Babel. We 
shall be divided by our little partial local 
interests, our projects will be confounded, 
and we ourselves shall become a reproach 
and by-word down to future ages. And 
what is worse, mankind may hereafter, 
from this unfortunate instance, despair of 
establishing governments by human wis- 
dom, and leave it to chance, war, and con- 
quest.” 


_ 


A portion of the members of the Con- 
vention were hostile to the idea of a con- 
solidated national government, one acting 
upon the people directly, and not upon 
the States; they wished to retain the 
principle of the Confederation, adding a 
few new powers to Congress to give it 
efficacy. Of this sentiment were the dele- 

tion from Connecticut, a majority of 
that from New York, and some others. 
Mr. Sherman thought “the objects of 
the Union were few: first, defence against 
foreign danger; secondly, against internal 
disputes, and a resort to force; thirdly, 
treaties with foreign nations; fourthly, 
regulating foreign commerce, and drawing 
revenue from it. These, and perhaps a 
few lesser objects, alone rendered a con- 
federation of the States necessary. All 
other matters, civil and criminal, would 
be much better in the hands of the peo- 

le.” And he thought these objects could 
obtained by ingrafting amendments of 

a federal nature into the Articles of Con-- 
federation. Soalso Mr. Lansing of New 
York, who observed “ that the true ques- 
tion was whether the Convention would 
adhere to, or depart from, the foundation 
of the present confederacy ;” and he was 
of opinion that the power of the Conven- 
tion was restrained to amendments of a 
federal nature, and having for their basis 
the Confederacy in being. “The acts of 
Congress, the tenor of the acts of the 
States, the commissions produced by the 
several deputations, all proved this. And 
this limitation of the power to an amend- 
ment of the Confederacy, marked the 
opinion of the States that it was unneces- 
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sary and improper to go further. He was 
sure that this was the case with his State. 
New York would never have concurred 
in sending deputies to the Convention, if 
she had supposed the deliberations were 
to turn on a consolidation of the States 
and a national government.” Mr. Pat- 
terson, of New Jersey, and Mr. Luther 
Martin, also argued strenuously on the 
same side. They contended that the idea 
of a national government, as contradistin- 
guished from a federal one, had never 
entered into the mind of any of the States. 
On the contrary, Mr. Read of Delaware 
favored a strong and consolidated govern- 
ment. ‘ Too much attachment,” said he, 
‘“‘is betrayed to the State governments. 
We must look beyond their continuance. 
A national government must soon of ne- 
cessity swallow them all up. They will 
soon be reduced to the mere office of 
electing the national Senate. He was 
against patching up the old federal sys- 
tem; he hoped the idea would be dis- 
missed.” Mr. mgr wy" — strente 
ously opposed to the idea of attempti 
to Bt the old Confedeiation. : He 
was “fully convinced, that no amendment 
of the Confederation, leaving the States 
in possession of their sovereignty, could 
possibly answer the purpose. The great 
question,” he observed, “ is, what provi- 
sion shall we make for the happiness of 
the country?’ He then proceeded to 
enumerate and illustrate some of the great 
essential principles which he thought ne- 
cessary for the support of government. 
He mentioned, first, an active and con- 
stant interest in supporting it; secondly, 
the love of power; thirdly, an habitual 
attachment of the people; fourthly, force, 
by which may be understood a coercion 
of laws or coercion of arms; fifthly, influ- 
ence—* he did not mean corruption, but 
a dispensation of those regular honors and 
emoluments which produce an attachment 
to the government :” that “almost all the 
weight of these is on the side of the 
States, and must continue so as long as 
the States continue to exist. All the pas- 
sions, then,” he continued, “ of avarice, 
ambition, interest, which govern most 
individuals and all public bodies, fall into 
the current of the States, and do not flow 
into the stream of the general government. 
The former, therefore, will generally be 
an overmatch for the general government, 
and render any confederacy in its very 
nature precarious.” In proof and illus- 
tration of this position, he referred to the 
example of the Amphictyonic Council, 
the German Confederacy; and the Swiss 
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Cantons. After commenting on the dif- 
ficulties of accomplishing the just pur- 
poses of government by means of a mere 
confederation of states, and the still greater 
dangers from two sovereignties coexist- 
ing within the same limits, remarking 
“that the general power, if it preserves 
itself, must swallow up the State powers, 
otherwise must be swallowed up by 
them,” he proceeded to say, ‘‘ What then 
is to be done? Here he was embarrassed. 
The extent of the country to be governed 
discouraged him. The expense of a 
general government was also formidable, 
unless there was such a diminution of 
the expense of the State | pean nerag as 
the case would admit. If they were ex- 
tinguished, he was persuaded that great 
economy might be obtained by instituting 
a general government. He did not mean, 
however, to shock the public opinion by 
Ay such a measure. On the other 

nd, he saw no other necessity for de- 
elining it. They are not necessary for 
any of the great purposes of commerce, 
revenue, or agriculture. Subordinate au- 
thorities, he was aware, would be neces- 
me = These must be distinct tribunals 
and corporations for local purposes. But 
cut bono the vast and expensive apparatus 
se to the States?” And he 
introduced a plan of government con- 
formable to his ideas. 

Other members, and a majority of the 
Convention, took a view of the sub- 
ject different from either of the fore- 
going—advocating a middle course, to 
wit, the establishment of a national gov- 
ernment which should neither absorb 
and abolish the State governments on the 
one hand, nor, on the other, leave with 


them so great power and freedom from 
control as they under the Confedera- 
tion. 


Mr. Dickinson, of New Jersey, “ was 
for a strong national government, but for 
leaving the States a considerable agency 
in the system.” He considered “ the 
combination of the State governments 
with the national government as _ politic 
as it was unavoidable.” 

Mr. Madison « differed from the mem- 
ber from Connecticut (Mr. Sherman), 
in thinking the objects mentioned to be 
all the principal ones that required a na- 
tional government. Those were cer- 
tainly important and necessary objects ; 
but he combined with them the necessity 
of providing more effectually for the se- 
curity of private rights, and the steady 


dispensation of justice. Interference with 
these were evi 


which had more, per- 
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haps, than anything else, produced this 
Convention.” He regarded an indefinite 

wer to negative legislative acts of the 

tates as absolutely necessary to a perfect 
system—that is, that the national gov- 
ernment must be supreme. And he 
thought “there was less danger of en- 
croachment from the general government 
than the State governments; and also, 
that the mischiefs from encroachments 
would be less fatal if made by the former 
than if made by the latter.” 

General Pinckney “wished to have a 
good national government, and at the 
same time to leave a considerable share 
of power in the States.” So, also, Mr. 
Wilson *“ saw no incompatibility between 
the national and State governments, pro- 
vided the latter were restrained to certain 
local purposes—nor any probability of 
their being devoured by the former ;’ on 
the contrary, he wished to keep them 
from devouring the national government. 

Mr. Mason said :—** Whatever power 
may be necessary for the national gov- 
ernment, a certain portion must neces- 
sarily be left with the States. It is im- 
possible for one power to pervade the 
extreme parts of the United States, so as 
to wey ae ee justice with them. The 
State Legislatures ought also to have 
some means of defending themselves 
against encroachments of the national 
government.” Other members expressed 
similar opinions; while Mr. Bedford 
thought “there was no middle course 
between a perfect consolidation and a 
mere confederation of the States; that 
the first was out of the question, and in 
the latter they must continue, if not per- 
fectly, yet equally, sovereign.” 

The particular practical question which 
oftener than any other brought out these 
expressions of opinion, was the difficult 
one concerning the rule of representation 
and of voting in the national Congress. 
The conflict here was mainly between 
the large and the small States, the former 
contending that the representation should 
be proportioned to the number of the 
population or the quotas of contribution 

among the States respectively—that this 
was the only fair and rational mode of 
representation—that the allowing each 
State to have an equal vote under the 
Confederacy was no precedent for them 
to follow, it having been adopted and sub- 
mitted to on the part of the great States 
only from necessity—that it was unrea- 
sonable that a State with a large popula- 
tion and great wealth should have no 


more influence in the national councils 
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than a small and poor State—that the 
vote of an individual man living ina large 
State ought to have as much influence as 
that of one living in a small State, which 
would not be the case unless there were 
a proportional representation. 

On the contrary, it was insisted with 
great zeal and earnestness on the part of 

e smaller States, that the States were all 
alike independent sovereignties, and were 
therefore all equal, and entitled to an equal 
vote in the general Congress; that this was 
just, and according to the principles of 
international law——that this principle was 
adopted into the Confederacy, not from 
necessity, as had been said, but from a 
sense of its inherent justice, the same 
reason which had established it among 
the elements of the law of nations—that 
‘*there was no more reason that a great in- 
dividual State, contributing much, should 
have more votes than a small one, contri- 
buting little, than that a rich individual 
citizen should have more votes than an 
indigent one ”—that if the large States 
contributed more to the general govern- 
ment, so they had more to be protected by 
it, than the small States--that if the large 
States were allowed an influence in pro- 
portion to their magnitude, they would 
control the affairs of the whole country, 
appoint the officers, and destroy and de- 
feat the independence of the small States 
—that the small States « would sooner 
submit to a foreign power, than submit 
to be deprived, in both branches of the 
Legislature, of an equality of suffrage, 
and thereby be thrown under the do- 
minion of the larger States.” 

On this matter Doctor Franklin re- 
marked characteristically: ‘ The diver- 
sity of opinions turns on two points. If 
a proportional representation takes place, 
the small States contend that their liber- 
ties will be in danger. If an equality of 
votes is to be put in its place, the larger 
States say their money will be in danger. 
When a board table is to be made, and the 
edges of plank do not fit, the artist takes a 
little from both, and makes a good joint. In 
like manner here, both sides must part 
with some of their demands, in order 
that they may join in some accommodat- 
ing proposition.” He then suggested a 
compromise. A compromise, as is well 
known, was afterwards agreed upon, by 
which the States were to retain an equality 
of representation in one branch of the 
national Legislature, while the repre- 
sentation was to be proportioned to the 
number of people in the States respect- 
ively in the other. 
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Thus in these great questions of the 
shares which the respective States were 
to have in the general government, and 
the relation they were to stand in to it— 
which so much agitated and divided the 
minds of the members, and threatened at 
times to defeat the whole plan of a na- 
tional government-- the Convention hap- 
pily hit upon and pursued a just middle 
way, unattempted before in the history 
of nations. They proposed to themselves 
and solved the great problem of a Re- 
public, embracing a vast extent of terri- 
tory, reconciling an effective, self-sus- 
taining national government, with the 
individuality, independence and sove- 
reignty of the respective States. 

After the form of the constitution had 
been agreed upon, and it was ascertained 
that no further material amendments or 
modifications could be carried, it became 
an object to have those members who dis- 
sented from its provisions, sign the Con- 
stitution, in order that it might go forth 
to the country bearing on its face the 
unanimous approval of the Convention. 
Those members who finally objected to 
it, and who expressed their objections as 
insuperable, wished, nevertheless, that 
another Convention might be called, 
fresh from the people, with ample powers, 
thinking that, in that mode a government 
might be formed more acceptable and 
more beneficial to the country, than was 
to be obtained from the present Conven- 
tion. But the majority thought other- 
wise ; they believed that if a Constitu- 
tion was not now formed, it never could 
be, and that the one before them, though 
not the precise plan which any one mem- 
ber would have preferred in all its parts, 
was, nevertheless, as a plan of compro- 
mises, the best that could be adopted, and 
was on the whole, a practicable and be- 
neficial form of united government for the 
country. Various arguments and per- 
suasions were addressed to the dissentient 
members, to prevail on them to accept 
and recommend to their respective con- 
stituencies the proposed form, trusting to 
time and future amendments for such al- 
terations as they might desire. Dr. 
Franklin confessed there were several 
parts of the Constitution he did not then 
approve, but he was not sure he never 
should approve them—for in his long life, 
he had experienced many instances of 
being obliged by better information or 
fuller consideration, to change his opin- 
ions on important subjects. “ In these 
sentiments, he agreed to the Constitution, 
with all its faults, if they were faults, be- 
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cause he thought a general government 
necessary for us, and there is no form of 
government, but what may be a blessin 
to the people if well administered ; an 
he believed further, that this was likely 
to be well administered for a course of 
years, and could only end in despotism, 
as other forms have done before it, when 
the people shall become so corrupted, as 
to need despotic government, being inca- 
ble of any other.” After saying that 
e “consented to this Constitution, be- 
cause he expected no better, and because 
he was not sure it was not the best,” he 
concluded by urging ** every member who 
still had any objections to it, with him on 
that occasion, to doubt a little of his own 
infallibility, and to make manifest their 
unanimity by putting his name to the in- 
strument.” r. Gouverneur Morris said, 
« that he too had objections; but consider- 
ing the present plan the best that was 
to be attained, he should take it with all 
its faults. The majority had determined 
in its favor, and by that determination 
he should abide. The moment this plan 
oes forth, all other considerations will 
laid aside, and the great question will 
be, shall there be a national govern- 
ment or not? and this must take place, 
or a general anarchy will be the alter- 
native.” Mr. Hamilton “expressed his 
anxiety that every member should sign. 
A few characters of consequence, by op- 
posing or even refusing to sign the 
Constitution, might do infinite mischief, 
by building the latent sparks that lurk 
under an enthusiasm in favor of the Con- 
vention, which may soon subside. No 
man’s ideas were more remote from the 
plan than his were known to be; but is 
it possible to deliberate between anarchy 
and convulsion on one side, and the chance 
of good to be expected from the plan on the 
other.” Other members urged similar 
considerations to persuade to unanimity, 
but without avail. The dissentient mem- 
bers found their objections insurmounta- 
ble. These members were Mr. Randolph, 
the mover of the original resolutions, Mr. 
Mason and Mr. Gerry—two of the dele- 
gates from New York, Messrs. Lansing 
and Yates, having previously withdrawn 
from the Convention. Mr. Randolph 
‘‘admitted that in refusing to sign, he 
took a step, which might be the most 
awful of his life; but it was dictated by 
his conscience, and it was not possible 
for him to hesitate, much less to change. 
He repeated also his persuasion, that 
holding out this plan, with a final alter- 
native to the people of accepting or re- 
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jecting it in toto, would really produce 
the anarchy and civil convulsions, which 
were apprehended from the refusal of in- 
dividuals to sign it.’ Mr. Gerry describ- 
ed the painful feelings of his situation, 
but was obliged “ to declare on this oc- 
casion, his fears that a civil war might 
result from the present crisis of the United 
States. In Massachusetts, particularly, 
he saw the danger of this calamitous 
event. In that State, there are two par- 
ties, one devoted to democracy, the worst, 
he thought, of all political evils; the 
other, as violent in the opposite extreme. 
From the collision of these, in opposing 
and resisting the Constitution, confusion 
was greatly to be feared.” 

After the Constitution had been signed 
by all the members who yielded it their 
assent, it was resolved, that the journals 
and other papers of the Convention should 
be deposited in the hands of its Presi- 
dent, and “that he retain them subject to 
the order of Congress, if ever formed un- 
der the Constitution,” and the Conven- 
tion then dissolved itself by an adjourn- 
ment sine die. Madison relates, that 
“whilst the last members were signing, 
Dr. Franklin, looking towards the Presi- 
dent’s chair, at the back of which a rising 
sun happened to be painted, observed to a 
few members near him, that painters had 
found it difficult to distinguish in their art 
a rising from a setting sun. 1 have, said 
he, often and often in the course of the 
session, and the vicissitudes of my hopes 
and fears as to its issue, looked at that 
behind the President, without being able 
to tell whether it was rising or setting: 
but now at length, I have the happiness 
to know, that it is a rising and not a set- 
ting sun.” 

hus closed the labors of the most im- 
portant and memorable assembly of law- 
makers, that has been convened in any 
country at any time. eee! gave to their 
country a Constitution, which, notwith- 
standing the fears and misgivings of the 
most sanguine of its authors, has worked 
admirably, and has become a model to 
nations. Its faults, so far as an experi- 
ment of upwards of half a century has 
developed them, are fewer and less impor- 
tant, and its excellences and the blessings 
it has conferred upon the increasing mil- 
lions who live and thrive under its ample 
protection, are infinitely greater than any 
of its framers anticipated. That it may 
continue to bless and protect forever the 
generations who live under it, should be 
the morning and the evening prayer of 
every American heart. 
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Popular Lectures on Science and Art, de- 
livered in the cities and towns of the 
United States. By Dionysius Larp- 
NER, Doctor of Civil Law, Fellow of the 
Royal Societies of London, of the Royal 
lrish Academy, Member of the principal 
European Societies for the advancement 
of Science, and formerly Professor of As- 
tronomy and Natural Philosophy in the 
University of London. New York: 


Greely & McElrath, Tribune Buildings. 


These Lectures, of which we have receiv- 
ed six numbers, are unquestionably the most 
valuable contribution to popular knowledge 
ever made in this country. The usual 
books on Science and Art are altogether 
unsuited to impress the mass, even of intel- 
ligent people. We do not ask that a sci- 
entific work shall amuse ; but certainly, if a 
book does not interest, it can make no im- 
pression on the general reader. The best 
treatises, however, that we have been ac- 
customed to see on these subjects—those 
really freighted with knowledge—have 
commonly been set forth so much in ab- 
stract and technical terms, as to render them 
readable, often understandable, only by the 
few; while those apparently designed for 
very popular use—saying as much, indeed, 
on their covers—have been as commonly 
found quite free, from abstractions not only, 
but in truth, of any information. It is the 
singular merit of these essays—for they 
now, in fact, appear under that form—that 
they really present, not in general the pro- 
cesses, but the whole immense results of all 
science and practical art, from the ages of 
the intellectual old Greek philosophers 
down to the amazing discoveries of mod- 
ern times, and that in a form and guise 
which cannot fail to make them both intel- 
ligible and deeply interesting to any class 
of readers. Dr. Lardner’s style for such 
subjects is incomparable. We do not, at 
least, conceive it to be surpassed by that of 
any other English writer. It is wonder- 
fully concise and exact, yet so flowing and 
luminous as of itself to lead the reader’s 
mind through many pages before he becomes 
aware of it—an excellence to which the ori- 
ginal presentation of the subjects in public 
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lectures has, no doubt, greatly contributed. 
Besides this remarkable merit, there is a 
constant employment of illustration, by 
anecdotes and references to distinguished 
inventors and scientific men in different 
ages, that adds exceedingly to the attract- 
iveness of the work. Though the series 
will consist of fifteen or sixteen numbers, 
containing each about eighty pages, the va- 
riety, importance, and popular interest of 
the topics treated of, would hardly be sus- 
pected, without enumeration. The first 
six numbers comprise the ‘“ Plurality of 
Worids,” ** The Sun,” “ Eclipses,” “ Au- 
rora Borealis,” ** Electricity,” ‘‘ The Minor 
Planets,” ‘“* Weather Almanacs,” * Halley’s 
Comet,” ** The New Planets,” “The At- 
mosphere,”’ ‘* The Tides,” “ Light,” “ The 
Major Planets,” “ Reflection of Light,” 
“The Atlantic Steam Question,” “The 
Barometer,” ‘*‘ The Moon,” “ Heat,” ** Gal- 
vanism,” ‘* The Moon and the Weather,” 
** Periodic Comets,” ‘ Radiation of Heat,” 
**Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars,” 
«* The Earth,” “ Lunar Influences,” “ Phy- 
sical Constitution of Comets.” 

We earnestly recommend to the “* young 
men and maidens,” and even staid elderly 
people—intellectual faces, many of them 
—who are seen in every steamboat and rail- 
car devouring trashy novels by the hour, to 
make a substitute of these, or works like 
them, with a reasonable prospect of getting 
some benefit. 


A Chaunt of Life and other Poems, with 
Sketches and Essays. By Rev. Rater 
Horr. In six parts. art Il. New 
York; Le Roy & Hoyt, 269 Grand street. 


The principal poem in this second little 
collection of Mr. Hoyt’s, is a continuation 
of one intended to run through the six parts. 
We have before expressed our opinion, that 
the author does not succeed in that kind of 
grave and weighty measure and subject so 
well, as in those of a briefer and more novel 
style. It demands great compass of thought 
and height of imagination, to make so heavy 
an order of verse effective. Many passages, 
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however, possess much merit, and when the 
whole shall have appeared, it will doubt- 
less be found an interesting and impressive 
poem. The following, meanwhile, may be 
cited as a beautiful and striking simile : 


** As some poor mariner adrift at sea, 

When ruthless storms have driven his 
bark a-wreck, 

Climbing his riven mast in agony, 
The sole survivor of a crowded deck, 

Sees, as he clambers upward, sad and slow, 
The dark horizon widening on his woe ; 

So, as I climb my splinter’d spar of life, 
The dreary desolation still expands ; 

Float by, betokening the mighty strife, 
Rude fragments from all ages and all lands ; 

And mournful voices answer to my soul, 
As far along the roaring surge they roll.” 


The little poem, “Old,” was published 
in our Magazine for May. It is on very 
familiar ground, but it is quite original, 
though somewhat quaintly treated. Many 
of the stanzas, our readers will agree, are 
beautiful; some of them exceedingly pic- 
turesque and touching. The piece that 
stands next, entitled ‘* New,” is also out of 
the usual order of the poetry, that is scat- 
tered around us in such melancholy profu- 
sion. Itis simple and striking. We doubt, 
however, if by the regular repetition of a 
particular line in both of those pieces, the 
poems do not lose as much by an appear- 
ance of affectedness, as they may gain by 
novelty. Nothing in this collection is, on 
the whole, equal to “Snow,” or “ The 
World for Sale,” which were altogether 
new and striking, and very felicitous. 
We might, on further thoughts, except 
“Old,” which is of that simple rural 
order, curiously set forth, that lives in the 
memory; and we are glad to perceive that 
it has been widely appreciated, seeing it 
frequently copied in our exchange papers. 


The Farmers’ Library 
Journal of Agriculture. No.1. July, 
1845. Edited by Joun SKINNER. 
Greely & McElrath, Tribune Buildings, 
New York. Price $5 per annum. 


and Monthly 


We depart from our usual custom in re- 
spect to Periodicals, to notice a work just 
begun, which is devoted, we conceive, to 
incalculably the most important interests in 
our country ; and which appeals strongly to 
all our own early associations, and to senti- 
ments that will go with us through life. It 
isimpossible for any reflecting person not to 
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see how vast a portion of the wealth, health, 
morality, and happiness of this great peo- 
ple—as of any other—exists in, and depends 
upon, the culture of the soil. In all ages 
from the time when the primitive husband- 
man drew 


* The earliest furrows on the mountain-side 
Soft with the Deluge,”’ 


till the breaking up of the great Western 
wilderness by the plough-share, the tillage 
of the earth has been esteemed honorable— 
unless by such as, gathered together in 
cities, have heated their dusty brains into 
the opinion that traflic—eternal, mercenary, 
changeful and treacherous traffic—is “the 
chief end of man.” The strong intellects, 
the hale bodies, the simple devoted hearts, 
the quick-eyed, fresh and glowing imagina- 
tions, which are, in peace or war, the sup- 
port and glory of a nation, are found for the 
most part to have had their early growth 
and impulse in the country, however they 
may have been afterwards attracted by “‘ the 
hum of busy men On the city’s beaten 
ground.” It is, in fact, by the constant 
drawing of such hearts, minds and bodies 
from the country into the cities, that these 
crowded marts are kent from sinking finally 
into vast lazar-houses of corrupt, degraded, 
sickly, and soulless beings, for whom this 
life would have no hold to retain them in 
it except fear of that other life which must 
take its place. Certainly agriculture is of 
all modes of livelihood the most completely 


independent. 
The farmer who owns his hundred acres 


of the firm earth’s surface—and any one in 
this country, for many years yet, may, by 
diligence, acquire as much—can never fear 
entire ruin to himself and family, unless by 
acivil war. He only asks the Government 
to do its duty—and he will continue to cul- 
tivate his broad fields—hallowed, it may 
be, by many ancestral memories—know- 
ing that Heaven, who sends the returning 
Seasons, will not fail to bestow the fruits of 
his labors. And we wish we could induce 
those, who are toiling in our cities, and 
fearing forever some great change in the 
commercial world—the fall of stocks, the 
convulsion of finances, a storm at sea, or a 
sudden and terrible fire—to have more re- 
gard for the husbandman’s employment, to 
exchange, if possible, his anxious pursuit 
for this calm and secure occupation, atleast 
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to look upon it as an honorable refuge from 
mercantile ruin. How probable are such 
disastrous downfalls in commercial life, 
may be seen by a statement made in an ad- 
dress before the Mass. Agricultural So- 
ciety, ‘‘ that of those who had obtained 
their livelihood by buying and selling, in 
Boston, during a period of fifteen years, 
ninety-seven out of every hundred failed 
or died insolvent.” ‘‘ Startled at thestate- 
ment,” says a writer quoted by Mr. Skin- 
ner, ‘‘ | was induced to make inquiries, 


*[ called upon a friend of mine, a 
eat antiquarian, a gentleman always re- 
erred to in all matters relating to the city 
of Boston, and he told me that in the year 
1800, he took a memorandum of every per- 
son on Long Wharf, and that in 1840 (which 
is as long as a merchant continues business) 
only five in one hundred remained. They 
had all in that time either failed or died 
destitute of property. I then went to a 
very intelligent director of the Union Bank 
(a very strong bank); he told me that the 
bank commenced business in 1798, that 
there“was then but one other bank in Bos- 
ton, the Massachusetts Bank, and that the 
bank was so overrun with business, that the 
elerks and officers were obliged to work un- 
til twelve o’clock at night, an‘l all Sundays ; 
that they had occasion to look back a year 
or two ago, and they found that of the one 
thousand accounts which were open with 
them in starting, only six remained; they 
had in the forty years either all failed or 
died destitute of property. Houses whose 
paper passed without a question had all 
one down in that time. Bankruptcy, said 
e, is like death, and almost as certain ; 
they fall single and alone, and are thus for- 
otten, but there is no escape from it, and 
e is a fortunate man who fails young. 
Another friend told me that he had occa- 
sion to look through the Probate Office a 
few years since, and he was surprised to 
find that over ninety per cent. of all the 
estates settled there, were insolvent. And 
within a few days, I have gone back to the 
incorporation of our banks in Boston. I 
have a list of the directors since they start- 
ed. This is, however, a very unfair way of 
testing the rule, for bank directors are the 
most substantial men in the community. In 
the old bank, one-third had failed in forty 
years, and in the new bank a much larger 
proportion. I am sorry to present to you 
so gloomy a picture, and I trust you will 
instil into your sons, as General Dearborn 
recommends, a love of agricultnre, for, in 
mercantile pursuits, they will fail to a dead 
certainty.” 


It is from such views, that we are deeply 
interested in the character and establish- 
ment of this Agricultural Work. It is to 
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be by far the most important work yet de- 
voted in this country to this great interest. 
There are many other valuable Agricultural 
papers among us, which deserve to be sup- 
ported. But they are mostly of a practical 
nature merely, while the “ Journal” is 
intended not only to represent practical in- 
structions, but to inculcate unweariedly the 
importance and the love of Agriculture as 
a profession. We shall take occasion to 
recur to the subject and the work again; 
we quote meantime, a passage from the 
preface, to show the noble scope and de- 
sign of the work. 


“ We shall give not less than one hun- 
dred pages of such matter as will literally 
co 
e 


utute a Rural Library—because it will 

ce, not only the prize essays, (for 
which heavy premiums are given abroad,) 
when such essays are applicable to Ameri- 
can Husbandry; but it will give entire 
works on the Natural Sciences, such as 
Botany, Entomology, Horticulture, Arbori- 
culture, the Breeding and Management of 
Domestic Animals, and, in short, the vari- 
ous subjects that are naturally associated 
with the pursuits and the literature of rural 
life. The hope is, that in its ample folds— 
making two volumes of 1200 pages, with 
engravings to illustrate every subject where 
they are needed—the Farmer and his family 
may find a copious fountain of instruction 
and amusement; one which shall qualify 
him, not only to follow his business in the 
field with greater success, but to maintain 
with credit his own part in the social inter- 
course and conversation of intelligent men ; 
evincing that degree and variety of informa- 
tion appropriate to his station in life, which 
ought to be a matter of jealous pride with 
every Agriculturist, who is not content to 
have himself marked as a mere operative, 
without intellect or imagination. In a 
word, it shall be our aim to beget in the 
mind and heart of every young reader, espe- 
cially, that taste which, when he is once 
fairly inspired, he shall feel that it may for- 
ever after be said— 


“For him the Spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds: for him the hand 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold and blushes like the 
morn. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her 
wings; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely 
walk, 
And loves unfelt awake him. Not a breeze 
Flies o’er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure unreproved. 
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A Manvat or Ancient AND Moprern 
History: comprising, I. Ancient His- 
tory, containing the political history, 
geographical position, and social state 
of the principal nations of antiquity, 
carefully revised from the ancient writ- 
ers. Il. Modern History, containing 
the rise and progress of the principal 
European nations, their political histo- 
ry, and the changes in their social con- 
dition, with a history of the Colonies 
Sounded by = By W.C. Tax- 
tor, LL. D., M. R. A. S., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Revised, with a chapter 
on the history of the United States, by 
C. S. Henry, D. D., Professor of Philo- 
losophy and History in the University of 
the city of New York. Second edition, 
8vo., pp. 785. New York: APPLETON 
& Co. 1845. 


This is, on the whole, the most valuable 
historical compilation in a single volume 
we have ever seen. Ifa book of history is 
to leave any abiding impression upon the 
student’s mind, it must be more than an as- 
semblage, however regular and clear in 
arrangement, of the mere data of battles, 
sieges, revolutions, the crowning and un- 
crowning of monarchs, and the myriad other 
‘*important facts” that crowd so many ages 
of annals. Such a volume can be of little 
service, except for chronological references. 
All history, indeed, however extensive, is 
little better than worthless, if it does not 
inform us with a certain spirit of philoso- 
phy. It must not only mark for us the 
steps of human progress, but show us how 
they were taken. [t must not only point 
to the sudden lights that flushed the hori- 
zon at different eras, and cry “ behold!” 
but make known the sources from which 
they sprung, and by what influences they 
were enabled to illumine portions of the 
world. Nearly every history that has been 
written, has, in fact, failed greatly in one 
important element. ‘The movements of 
kings, courts, and armies, the intrigues of 
diplomatists, the contests of factions—all 
whigk are but the external circumstances 
of the rise and fall of empires—are impos- 
ingly arrayed ; but the daily life of the peo- 
ple, the pulses that beat in the heart and 
arteries of the nation—powerful for the 
greatest and most lasting effects—remain 
concealed from view. Even commerce, 
which, though not the originator, has been 
the great agent, the rapid and constant dif- 
fuser of civilization, has fallen under the 
singular neglect of most historians. But 
what is apt to be the case with extended 
histories, must necessarily poe in a far 
greater degree to condensed compilations. 
Chronological skeletons are satiotenlieme- 
ful in their way—as are, indeed, the bones 
of the mastodon, strung together with wire, 
to give us some idea of creatures before 
the deluge. We can see the joints, the 
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vertebra, and the places where the sinews 
were—but what it was with the flesh and 
hair on, with tusks and tail—or otherwise— 
is beyond our knowledge. On the whole, 
we should prefer the animal alive ; at least, 
let us have such a representation of him as 
might be given by a vivid picture: we can 
then fancy him moving, and making various 
demonstrations of his peculiar nature. Mr. 
T.’s “ Manual of History” is in a measure 
free from the faults of all such abridgments of 
the world’s annals. The style might have 
been better. Several errors might be noted 
had we space. It is not equal to Tytler’s, 
which isremarkably compact, with a chisel- 
ed ease drawn from classic models. But it has 
more of the comprehensiveness that should 
belong to general history. It has more of 
the wants and interests of the people, more 
of the origin of great commercial and other 
movements in social life, which have re- 
sulted in the advancement of human pro- 
gress. It thus combines, to some degree, the 
philosophy with the narrative of history. 

With the usual ignorance or contempt of 
the British author, the amount ofinformation 
furnished respecting this country was com- 
prised in three pages—a condensation of 
the philosophy of history with a vengeance. 
It was creditable, neither to the author’s 
judgment nor his liberality. In its place, 
Prof. Henry has appended a succinct and 
instructive account of the rise and charac- 
ter of this Government. 
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The History of Oregon and California, 
and the other Territories on the north. 
west coast of North America, with maps, 
documents, &c. By Rosrrt Greennow, 
Translator and Grammarian to the Depart- 
ment of State’ of the United States. 
Second Edition. Boston: Chas. C. Little 
and James Brown. London: John Mur- 
ray. 1845. 


This is a most valuable and important 
volume, and of especial interest at the pre- 
senttime. A question of great consequence 
is pending, between this country and Eng- 
land, in relation to apart of the immense 
region of which it treats; and the other 
a farther South, and as yet under 

panish-Mexican dominion, are inevitably 
d2stined to great changes, which must as 
inevitably affect the future position, inter- 
ests, and character of this Republic. On 
this question, and these territories generally, 
no work, as yet published, throws half as 
much lightas is afforded by the extended and 
minute investigations in this volume. The 
style is owing, clear, and concise, making 
it for the general reader a most interesting 
volume. e do not altogether agree with 
the argument. We shall have occasion 
to refer to it at length in a contemplated 
full discussion of the Oregon question. 





